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ADVERTISEMENT. . 




1 HE Editor of the following sheets thinks 
it necessary to inform his readers, that the 
conversations which have supplied the ma- 
terials of his publication, were held in the 
months of November and December last ; 
and that the idea of communicating them 
to the Public, struck him when the subject 
was first proposed. He had long had occa- 
sion to see, or thought he saw, that infide- 
lity was gaining ground ; that its- progress 
was extended, and its influencie increased, 
by artful and assiduous misrepresentation, 
on one hand, and by thoughtlessness and 
vice on the other. He 4:herefore conceiv- 
ed, that no more essential service could pos- 
sibly be rendered to Society, than by en- 
deavouring to recommend, and, as far as 
possible to promote, among those whose 
principles were unformed or unsettled, a 
serious and fair investigatiou of a subject, of 
all others the most important. 

With this view, when the consideration 
of it came before the Society, of which he 
happened to be a Member, he paid the 
most particular attention to the arguments 
there delivered ; noted them down with as 
a 2 
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much fidelity and exactness as he was mas- 
ter of ; and, as they had a very strong ef- 
fect on himself, he hopes the present ab- I 
stract has not so entirely obscured their I 
force, or tamtsfaed their beauty, but that ' 
they may yet have some influence on others. 
At least, he is disposed to flatter himself, 
that thus some persons ttiay be induced to 
give the argument a fair hearing, and, where 
they find it here deficient or obscure, to ap- 
ply for farther information elsewhere; which, 
if they are once disposed seriously to attend 
to it, they will certainly he at no loss to 
discover. 

As the subject was intn>duced into the 
Society, or at lea^t supported, on the infidel 
side, by an appeal to two pamphlets in an- 
.swer to £isif&p Watson"^ Apology ; the one 
entitled, •* Watson refuted, by Samuel 
Frakcis, M. D/' and the other, " Tbe A- 
pology far tbe Bible examined^ by A. 
Macleod," which were then just published ; 
it was the Editor's wish, to bring the follow- 
ing little work forward immediately, in or- 
der to serve as an antidote to the poison of 
those publications. He accordingly had 
prepared, and nearly transcribed it for the 
Press, by the middle of January : The pu- 
bhcation, however, has been thus long de- 
layed by a variety of circumstances, which 
it was impossible to foresee, and which, as 
they are entirely of a private nature, it is 
*mnecessaty to detail. The delay, indeed, 



might have been advantageous, had the E- 
ditor had leisure to direct his attention to 
the improvement of the work ; or coiild he 
have prevailed on the Member chiefly con- 
cerned, to take it under his own care. One 
advantage, however, he thinks it has de- 
rived by the delay, from the two Letters ia 
the Appendix ; an addition which, he is in- 
clined to think, will prove agreeable and use- 
ful, and which, as they were written several 
months after the whole was finished, were 
only communicated to him about a fortnight 
ago, with leave to make use of them. 

The Editor has also had an c^portunity, 
whilst the work was lying by, to hear, the 
opinions of some of his friends, respecting 
the propriety of publishing it at all. On 
one hand, he was told, that the works, the 
efect of which it was intended to defeat, 
were too contemptible to attract attention, 
and too glaringly absurd to mislead, if they 
should ; that, in fact, they had already fal- 
len into the oblivion they merited ; insa- 
inuch that the second part of one of them, 
said to be in the Press in September, had 
never yet appeared : that, therefore, it would 
be paying th^n a higher compliment than 
they deserved, to publish any confutation 
of them; and that any such confutation 
might rather do harm than good, by bring- 
ing them again into notice, and by making 
it be thought that they were more important 
than is really the case^ and even, by provok- 



ing more such unworthy attempts to mis- 
lead the understanding and to corrupt the 
heart. On the other hand, it was argued, 
that the attempts of infidels had of late been 
more than ordinarily numerous : that they 
appeared in every shape that was calculated 
to confound or to mislead ; • under the art- 
ful mask of Christian charity ; under the 
shadow of a liberal defence, of reason, philo- 
sophy and virtue ; and sometimes they came 
forward with the boldness of avowed athe- 
ism. It was therefore contended, that as 
their assiduity was so great, and unfortu- 
nately so successful, it became the duty of 
every sincere Christian, to do his utmost to 
check the growth of an evil so fatal to the 
peace and happiness of society ; to restrain, 
if possible, those who had already been de- 
luded ; to direct and iassist those who were 
coming into the world, against the artful 
attacks to which they would certainly be 
liable ; and to confirm those who were as yet 
unseduced. 

By these, and such like arguments, the 
Editor was led to think that his efforts might 
do some good ; and he trusts they are so 
conducted that at least they can do no 
harm. Of controversy he is well aware 
there is no end ; for there ever have been, 
and probably ever will be, men who, when 
it is likely to serve a purpose, or to gratify a 
restless spirit of singularity or contradiction, 
-\yill controvert, and nxisrepre^eat the most 



certain fatcts. He is equally well convin- 
ced, that as controversy is generally carried 
on, especially with respect to religion, a- 
gainst which objections are urged age after 
age, and year after year, in spite of confuta- 
tion, improved in nothing but in their futility 
and boldness, it is far from being a desireable 
thing for a quiet man, to enter into it : — nor 
is he ignorant that the following little work, 
when viewed by persons less interested, may 
be thought liable to objections which he does 
not at present perceive. As, however, he 
by .no means pretends to hold it out as a 
complete or perfect treatise, from its nature 
and origin this could scarcely be expected, 
he trusts he may lay claim to some degree 
of candid interpretation, on account of his 
intentions. The objections of the petulant, 
or the sneer of the infidel, he hopes he has 
fortitude enough to disregard ; but the ap- 
probation of the candid scholar and sincere 
Christian, no honest man would wish to for- 
feit. 

On the whole, the Editor trusts, that, as^^ 
his intentions, in making this use of the ma- 
terials afforded him, are good, the errors 
which may be thought to attach to his part 
of the execution, will be the more readily 
forgiven ; and that, on the whole, the ef- 
fects of the publication may be beneficiaL 
Of one thing he is certain, that, could he 
command a serious, unprejudiced, and unim^ 
jassioned attention to the subject, his put- 
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pose would be completely attained. Chris- 
tianity rests on a basis not to be shaken :— 
Sophistry, negligence, vice, or the three 
combined, may partially conceal its value, 
and misrepresent its evidence ; but, when 
these are subdued, its importance and its 
proof must be irresistibly convincing. 

Edinburgh, 1 
July ift 1797. J 
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A MONO the various Societies instituted by 
priyate peirsor^ in this metropolis, for amuse- 
ment, instruction, or debate, there is one of 
which I, A. M. have tjie honour to be an 
official member. Thii society is nume- 
rous, and, as we ourselves imagine, respecta- 
ble. It consists of persons in various situa- 
tions of life, and of very different modes of 
thinking. We were one evening, not long 
ago, assembled as usual, and discoursing in 
our common desultory way, some on Reli- 
gion, and some on politics. The opijiions 
Were more various than I had observed them 
on former occasions, ^nd were delivered 
with less reserve. In politics, many of the 
members seemed to lean towards democra- 
cy, or, to what they termed, a state of na- 
ture ^^ and for Christianity there was only 
one who dared to be a strenuous advocate. 
The others who thought as he did, were ei- 
A 



ther too shy to defend their opinions so pu^ 
blicly, or they were awed into silence by the 
ridicule and effrontery of its bolder oppo- 
nents. 

One young gentleman, (Mr Goodwill) 
whose speech commanded universal atten- 
tion, and seemed to meet; fronv some of the 
members, with much applause, descanted, 
with peculiar warmth, on Prejudice, whicl^i 
he declared to be the only support, either of 
our Politics or Religion. He claimed uni- 
versal liberty, ;iot only in thinjking but in 
action ; and he confidently asserted, that all 
systems pf jciy'il and ecclesiastical restraint 
were the genuine effects of locgl prejudices ; 
** And accordingly," says he, *• we ^nd that 
they vary exactly wjth our situation and cir- 
.cumstances. Actions which our education 
leads ujs to consider as criminal, are, in o- 
ther portions of the globe, where the peoplis 
a.re nearer a state of nature, looked upoB ais 
indifferent, and even praise-worthy. It is 
^ellkoown that, in some states, when th^ 
people are ^o far advanced in years as to be 
unable, from the infirmities of age, to pro- 
. cure for themselves the necessaries of life, 
they afe removed from the world by their 
Qwn children. There is, therefore,'* conti- 
nued our youthful orator, " no necessary 
distinction between virtue and vice ; and the 
restraints of la-w and religion, which subsist 
in the several nations of Europe, are, of con- 
sequence, direct and absurd infringements 






of OUT liberty, and of the rights ot enjot-* 
ment, to which^ as men. we are all equally 
entitled, and from which it is consequently 
criminal to withhold us, and pusilanimous 
in us to be withheld/' 

Mr Christiah, a gentleman more adw 
?anced in life, who displayed strong marks* 
of disapprobation, and sometimes of pity, at 
the sentiments thus confidently expressed,^ 
and at the person who expressed them, said,: 
that, he was never more astonished in his 
Ufe, than he had been by the speech he had 
just heard. He did not think it possible, 
that, by aay society df persons in this coun^ 
try at least, pretendik^g to philosophical im^ 
provement and refined thinking, such opi- 
nions would be borne, much less approvedV 
as he was sorry to observe th^^se had been 
by many of the gentlemen jpre^nt. He re- 
marked, that he had best'^ed much pa- 
tient attentron on the various branches of 
philosophy, not for any professional pur- 
pose, but for the sake of improvement, and 
as an elegant and useful employment for his 
leisure time,. But, he declared, that if phi- 
losophy had the smallest tendency to reduce 
OS to the deplorable situation which the gen- 
tleman was pleased to call tiberty, he woujd 
gladly, were it possible, drink copiously of 
the stream of Lethe, and forget ail that he 
bad endeavoured to acquire with so much 
anxious labour* " If freedom from preju- 
dice, and the rights of enjoyinent," cootie 



nucd he, " can only be procured by oar 
having it in our power to commit murder, 
or any other crime, when it suits, or we 
think it suits, our convenience, it will be 
the interest of every one of us, for our own 
sakes, if nobler motives shall have no influ- 
ence, to hug prejudice as the guardian of 
all that is dear to us, and to spurn the rights 
of man, if such be the consequences of those 
rights, as our deadliest foe. Learning and 
philosophy have generally been considered^ 
and I am still disposed to consider them, as, 
next to religion, conducing the most to the 
encrease of human happiness, and to the al- 
leviation of human misery. 

** I foresee, from the apparent sentiments 
of some who now bear me, that I shall be 
accused of prejudice and bigotry, for hav- 
ing thus given the first place to religion ! 
But I beseech such persons to have so much 
candour and common honesty, whatever 
their individual sentiments may be, as to 
bring the matter to a fair issue. Indepen- 
dent of the world, as much as external cir- 
cumstances can make me, and free from the 
influence of professional prejudice, I am yet 
not ashamed to acknowledge myself a Chris- 
thf\ ; not because I was born one, but from 
conviction and mature deliberation. I have 
never been under the controul of irksome 
authority, nor obliged ibr a livelihood to 
make profession of a faith I do not enter- 
tain. Left to xny own government at an 
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early age, and indebted to my parents, for 
an ample independence, and for,— what I 
consider as of much more importance, — th^ 
elements of a good educatioh, my inqui- 
ries, as far as I am able to judge, have been 
candid, liberal, and free. But my investi-p 
gatioQs, both with respect to religion, phi- 
Jospby, and politics, have produced in my 
mind convictions very different from those 
of the young gentleman who introduced 
this subject ; — convictions, however, which 
have afforded me, in every stage and vicis-^ 
situdc of life, more real enjoy nient and 
heart- felt satisfaction, than 1 am perhaps a- 
ble to express, or you to, conceive. lam 
ready, "therefore, since no other person seems 
disposed for the task, (if, since the subject 
has been suggested, the society be inclined 
to ^ive it a fair hearing) to defend Chris* 
tiaaity against the young gentleman and his 
friends, who seem ta consider Savagism as 
the natural and philosophical state of man, 
and licentiousness as his truest happiness. 
Nor sh^U I be at all staggered in my pur* 
pose by the words firejadrce and bigotry^ so* 
often and so unjustly applied to men of my 
sentiments, being convinced, from a very exl- 
tensive, and, as I think, just observation^ 
hoth of men and things, that religion may 
W professed and practised, without the 
.smallest tendency to either, ^nd that men 
professing ho religion, and ridiculing ?X\ 
vho do, are as often liable to the influence of 



prejudice and a bigotted attachment to their 
own opinions as the most superstitious Chris- 
tian who ever disgraced the Revelation of 
Jesus," 

Some desultory conrersation immediate- 
ly ensued on the proposed debate. The 
youog defender of infidelity was considera- 
bly abashed at a speech so unexpected : but 
he at length acquired the confidence to say, 
that surely the gentleman vvas totally un- 
acquainted with the philosophy of the times^ 
so much superior to the abstruse and formal 
nonsense of other periods, and particularly 
with that most complete confutation of the 
false systems of theology^ by the celebrated 
Thomas Paine^ in his ^ge of Reafon. 

Mr Christian replied, that if the philoso- 
phers of the age were reduced to the miser- 
able shift of resting their opinions on the 
sophistry of a man so avowedly ignorant of 
general science, and of the subject inquestioti 
in particular, they must give up all claim to 
the love of wisdom, and the character of 
learned ;— and he added, that he would 
venture to recommend to Mr GoodwilPs se- 
rious perusal the masterly Apology of Bishop 
VV^atson, which, he was happy to observe, 
for the honour of his country and of human 
nature, bad met with that attention whidh 
it so amply merited. 

Another member observed, that the gen* 
tleman had better not speak so decidedly *ia 
favour of the Bishop's work, nor so con- 



tempiibly of the learning of those called in- 

fidcJs, Jc$t, on further reflection and enquiry, 

he should find himself deceived in the esti^ 

mate. Thomas Paine^ it was acknowledged, 

though g man of genius, bad little learning, 

in ff^Hich it would readily be granted that 

the fiishop was more than his match. But 

what would Mr Christian say, or what could 

he object, to that most astonishing effort of 

philosppbic erudition, critical sagacity, and 

accarate research^ produced against the Apo-^ 

^iyfor tbc Bible, by the most renowned, 

learned and accomplished philosopher, Doc« 

tor Samuel Francis, and entitled, Watson re^ 

futed,&Lc.i 

The defender of Christianity immediately 
said that he had seen the work alluded to, 
and was not at all alarmed, either by the 
author's pretensions to philosophical profun- 
dity, or by his rude assertions of the insuffi- 
ciency and false reasoning of his venerable 
antagonist-, and he promised, before theix 
^ext meeting, to give that work a farther 
consideration, and to bring; forward, on that 
pccasion, such remarks as it and the fubject 
in hand should suggest. After some farther 
conversation, this was at length agreed upon 
as the subject of the next debate, on that 
day fortnight, and the meeting broke up for 
tbe evening. 
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in ^ short time was married to a foxingUdf. 
of very amiable manners, but of little for- 
tune, to whom he bad long been attached. 
About the end of the year 1756, Mrs 
Chriitiaa brought him a son, who was bap-« 
tized by the family name of Tbomasm She 
had afterwards several other children» but 
they all died young, and her attention came 
at length to be soley directed to the educa- 
tion oi the survivori who, at a very early 
period^ displayed that mildne& of temper, 
and .docihty of disposition, accompanied 
With an ardent thirst for knowledge, which 
has characterized him ever since. His father, 
whose education had been neglected, was, 
particularly. anxious. that his son should en-, 
joy greater advantages than he himself had: 
done ; and he was resolved to spare no ex- 
peoce in bringing it about. He urged him 
to literary emulation, by-stating, in his blunt 
way, the nuineroig inconveniencies iie him* 
self had suffered from a confined education ^ 
and his advices agreeing with the natural 
temj?er of the boy, made a very deep and 
successful impression on his mind.. Mrs 
Christian's attention was* chiefly bestowed 
on the morals of her son, in stating to him 
the advant^e^ even in this world, of virtue, 
of honour, and honesty, and the disgrace 
and disadvantages of an opposite conduct. 
On these several subjects our young scholar 
thought with a precision frequently beyond 
hi^ years, audi by the time be was sixteen. 



mi thought fit for College, he had eveu 

studied the truth of the Christian Revelation, 

He was excited to this investigation by ac- 

f^iitntdlly meeting with an attack upon that 

religion, the perusal of which struck him 

most forcibly. The author complained, in 

the bitterest terms of invective, against the 

clergy in particular, for their ignorance, bi^ 

gotry, disingenuity, and persecuting spirit ; 

and be treated the whole order, Christians 

and Christianity, with a degree of scurrilouf 

abuse, which appeared to our young student 

^ a strange abuse of the liberty of the press^ 

and a most unwarrantable perversion of the 

terms, truth, candour, and phihsophy^ which 

occurredin aln^ost every page, and which the 

author asserted to be the sole objects of 

his work. The perusal of this extraordinary 

hook, led our anxious student to enquire 

into the evidences of Christianity, which, 

considering his years, he did with astonish 

ing success. He read various books upon 

the subject, but was best pleased with Les^ 

i^c's short method with the DeistJ, and Gib^ 

^5/i'x (Bishop of London) Pastoral Letters^ 

because they treated the subject in a narrow 

compass, and yet placed it in a clear light, 

and on its proper basis. 

He was a few months after this removed 
to one of our Universities, where he pursued 
hi&studies, for the space of three years, with 
much applause. He regularly attended the 
private literary societies pf his fellow stu-» 
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dents, which he contributed to set upon a 
more respectable footing than such societies 
generally are. By the acknowledged supe- 
riority of his own acquirements and circum- 
stanceSy h$ was enabled to repress, with ease 
and dignity, the ebulhtions of vanity and self 
conceit, so coipmon among boys of that age. 
When he heard, as at firft he sometimes did, 
those conceited orators throw out a sneer at 
religion, aprove of some licentious or scep- 
tical opinions, and ridicule some respectable 
characters in the University and the State, 
he usually remarked, that if such things 
were allowed, he must deny himself the 
pleasure of attending their meetings; and he 
should consider it as his duty to endeavour, 
as much as in him lay, to put an end to them 
altogether : that they were neither qualified 
to judge of religion, nor of the characters 
they affected to despise : that their opposition 
to them was the effect of ignorance and 
licentiousness, which, as students of philoso- 
phy, and enquirers after truth, they ought 
to be ashamed of : and, lastly, that modesty, 
and docility, and not pride and self con- 
ceit, ought ever to be the distinguishing 
characteristics of persons in their situation. 
In this way he quickly restrained the petu- 
lance of his companions, and rendered their 
meetings both respectable and useful. 

During the second season of his residence 
at college, he was severely afflicted by the 
death of his mother, which, happened at 
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iatb, in consequence of a violent cold, 
which was followed by a fever. Of this loss 
he cannot yet speak without the severest e- 
Motions of distress. To her he considers 
himself as chiefly indebted for the founda- 
tion of tliose principles, and of that practice, 
which have afforded him an inexhaustible 
fund of cooifort in his passage through life, 
and which he would not now resign for all 
the gold of Ophir or Peru.. At the age of 
nineteen, he was sent to Oxford, where he 
spent several years, very much to his own 
satisfaction and improvement, in an unre- 
served intercourse with the learned men of 
that celebrated University. At the age of 
22, he was called from this pleasant retreat 
of science and the muses, by the death of 
his father, which was sudden and unexpect- 
ed •, and thus, with a very ample fortune, 
he became complete master of himself, with- 
^^t a single relation nearer than a distant 
cousin. He long and sincerely lamented 
his £atber*8 sudden death j and he felt his 
situation so new and so unexpected, that it 
^as sometime before he entered actively in- 
to the management of his affairs. Having 
^tkngtb, in the year 1779, put his matters 
^n a proper train, he set out on a tour to 
^he continent of Europe, dqring which he 
improved the knowledge he had acquired 
hy study, in the still retirement of academic 
gfoves, by an accurate and extensive 
observation of men and things. He spent 
B 
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about two years in France * and Ital^f 
and had free access to the literati in 
both countries; in conversing with whon), 
however, he had often occasion to lament 
a tendency to sneer at religion, without un- 
derstanding it, and to ridicule every thing, 
as superstitious and narrow-minded, which 
was serious or naanly. 

He afterwards went .to Germany, where 
he spent full three years, mostly in the Uni- 
versities, and in the society of the learned. 
This was a period which afforded him much 
liseful information, and much matter for 
serious regret. In France he had found in- 
fidelity and licentious philosophy to be very 
general ; but they struck him as the tran- 
sient effects of corrupt morals, and national 

'levity. It w^s in Qermany that he first 
saw infidelity assume ,her most odious and 
dangerous shape; that he saw her come for-' 
ward, in the artful garb of an enq;uirer after 

truth and sound philosophy; and that he 
saw scepticism and irreligion systematically 
disseminated, to the destruction of all serious 
principles of conduct in this life, and to all 
comfortable prospects in a future. Material- 
ism was the universal doctrine; and annihila- 
tion the universal belief, of many societies 

. called philosophical. These doctrines, when 
spread, as they weremost artfully, among the 

* For tliv**, It being ^ time or war, he required n. 
special passport, whigh however in that j)crio4 was ca$i» 
ij procured. 



^igar, produced effects the most banefiil. 
They caused unbounded licentiousness, asfar 
as the severity of German law would allow, 
both in principle and practice, and exhibited 
to our astonished traveller the genuine ef- 
fects of infidel philosophy and sceptical 
science, to'be, the annihilation of human hap- 
ness in this world, and of still higher ex** 
pectations in another. 

This^ was a season of much serious re- 
flection to Mr Christian, He investigated, 
with much assiduity, every subject of philo- 
sophy, moral and physical, in order to dis^ 
cover whether there was really any just 
ground, in reason or in fact, for the opinions 
he thus found to be industriously, though 
scer^ly, disseminated in various states of 
Germany. He underwent this trouble, for 
the purpose of distinguishing between truth 
and falsehood^ both in their origin and ef- 
fects ; and pursuing his enquiry, with the 
most candid and patient attentiqn, he at 
length concluded, frorn whathe considered as 
the most unquestionable evidence, that the 
origin of such notions as he had remarked, 
was generally to be found, i. in ignorance,,' 
or the misconception of some principle of 
science : 2. in pride, and the affectation of 
singularity ; and> 3. in moral licentiousness, 
which naturally produces an impatience ot 
all external restraint and subordination. 
These sources he found sometimes to be se- 
parate, and sometimes combined j and for 
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the progress of the principles arising from 
them, be thought it extremely easy to ac- 
count. Singular opinions, which had no 
tendency to restrain either the conduft or 
the passions, however irrational and impro* 
per, he found to be well calculated to at- 
tract the attention of the ignorant and con- 
ceited ; who, because they have a set of no- 
tions different from other men, are apt to 
conceive themselves also to be possessed of 
superior wisdom and discernmeot.. He was 
astonished at the effrontery (which would 
be inexcuseable if they really possessed all 
the learning they pretend to) with which 
such men abused every system but their own, 
and every professor of different principles; 
using all the odious epithets which language 
affords* Their own precious philosophy was> 
at the same time, extolled to the skies^ as the' 
unparallelled effcds of literary investigation 
and refiined thinking, whilst, to a sober unbi- 
assed spectator, its only aim and natural con*- 
sequence seem to be,. — the destruction and 
suppression of the principles and practice of 
every other system, without attempting to 
substitute any thing in their room^ but the 
comfortable doctrine, — to Ifcentious men I 
mean, — that there is no such thing as morali- 
ty, or a right and wrong in actions ; that in 
the system of things which we behold, there 
is neither benevolence nor any other paffion ; 
that death is ati eternal sleep ; and that men 
Aiay a£l in this world as best suits their ia- 



clination or their passions, (i. e.} Hke the 
beajls that perish. 

From these wild and comfortless doc- 
trines (from the consideration^ of which, in 
their origin, progress, and effects, he became 
more arid more convinced of the neceflSty 
and truth of the Christian revelation) Mr 
Christian at length turned his attention to- 
wards his native country,, and arrived ia 
London in 1784. He had been urged by 
his friends to accept a seat in the new Par- 
liament ; bat though he had determined try 
return^ and to stay for some time in London, 
he declined the honour which they had most 
earnestly urged him to accept. Here he 
Mved in habits of great intimacy with all 
the learned, attending every society where 
knowledge was to be acquired or improved^ 
till, about two or three years ago, when he 
returned to Scotland, he took upon himself 
the charge and improvement of his property, 
and at length completed his domestic felici- 
ty, by marrying an amiable woman, who 
has since brought him two children, a boy 
and a girh He was still partial to literary 
pursuits, and to the company of learned men j 
and accordingly in Edinburgh, as elsewhere, 
he sought for amusement and instruction, in 
the interval of business and domestic en- 
joyment, in the pursuits to which he had 
been so long accustomed ; and he was par- 
ticularly partial to private Uterary socie^ 
ties. It was this- partiality which brought 
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hitn into the society which we have men*- 
tioned above ; and we shall now leave him, 
till he appear in that society again as the 
advocate of revelation. 

3. HISTORY OF MR GOODWILL 

Mr GooDWiLt is about 25 years of age,, 
and succeeded, about 10 years ago, to a pro- 
perty, not extensive indeed, but cxtrcnacly 
comfortable. He was also aa only son, his 
mother having died about two days after 
he was bom. His father, who, during the 
short period of his mother's life, behaved 
with great propriety, fell soon after into 
dissipated and expensive habits, which at 
length put a period to his existence, just 
in time to save his fortune from total ruin. 
Young Francis was just 15 when his father 
died ^ and, from the example which he had 
afforded him, he was ripe for any course of 
dissipation to which he might be tempted* 
His temper was naturally amiable ; his abi- 
lities were good ^ and nature seems to have 
intended that he should be modest. But he 
was left so much to himself, or to servants, 
that those natural advantages were not only 
not improved, but they were abused. He 
became forward, petulant, and as^uming,^. 
and he disdained to follow any advice but 
his own. He went to college soon after his 
father's death, but it was to spend time, not 
to improve ip ^pience. He wa^ considered 
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9s Ae oracle of all the idle boys intfa« Uni-^ 
versitj, and his will was at all times consU 
deied as a law. Drilling, and every other 
mode of dissipation within his reach, be glo- 
ried in ; andy by affecting a singularity of 
opinion on important or common topics, be 
wished himself to be considered as a man of 
geoins. Heligion he treated with great 
contempt ; and the restraints of morality he 
considered as the whims of an old woman. 
Withoiat at all considering the matter witii 
the attention and candour of an enquirer 
after troth, he gathered togctiier a few com- 
mon place invectives, in the application of 
which he was extremely lifeferal. The Cler- 
gy he reckoned a set of prejudiced and bi- 
gotted knaves, who made a livelihood by 
hood- winking the people;; and he declaimed,, 
with great acrimony, against that superstiti- 
ous mode of thinking which considered 
dissipation and irreligion a& criminal or« im^ 
proper. 

With all th^se faults, - so many and so 
great, the poor young man had really what 
is called a good heart ; and, had he fallen in- 
to better hands^ he would probably bane 
made a most respectabk figure. At the age 
of 21 he became cooopletely hisown master, 
which in some sense he bad been from his 
earliest ye^rs. Hi^^dissipation now increase 
ed ;. and he was preyed upon by- all the needy 
minions of vix^e,— rtill, in the short space 
of two years, his fortune beg^n visibly ib 
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diminish'. An old relation of his mother's 
had influence enough with him td make him 
turn his attention, after passing a year or 
two at college, to the study of the law j and 
he had just passed advocate, a week or two 
before he made the speech which we have 
already recited ; and such is now the disor- 
dered state of his affairs, that it is more than 
probable he will be obliged seriously to ap- 
ply to his^ profession to earn a livelihood. At 
present, however, he does not seem to be a- 
ware of this ; and he goes on in the same 
thoughtless career as he set out upon. But 
we shall now leave him and return to the 
business of the society. 
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• THE SECOND DEBATE: 



At the time appointed, the society met, 
and was constituted as usual. Mr Christian 
observed, that he hoped every gentleman 
present was disposed not to raise idle objec- 
tions, or to excite ill-timed ridicule, but to 
enquire for truth, with the assiduity andean- 
dour of true philosophers ; and that, during 
the interval which had elapsed since their 
last meeting, they had been carefo^y inves- 
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tigatii^ tire eridence for thie subject on 
which thej were now to dispute. 

Mr Goodwill, who had been excited, hj 
the unlimited praise of bis* associates, to be- 
come again the oracle of the infidel party^ 
replied, that there was no occasion for the 
investigation which the gentleman thought 
80 necessary : — that it was not lo be expected 
that they, who had so much other business 
to mind, were to occupy their time in poring 
over musty volumes, and old wives fables :— *• 
that it was self-evident that they were in the 
^igbt, because they followed only the dic« 
tates of nature, and the unbiassed^ principles 
of their own minds. Satisfied^ ttierefore, of 
the propriety of their principles and con»- 
<luct, they rested the defence of them, not 
so much on argument, as on the feelings of 
mankind, when freed from the preju<lices of 
Christian education and clerical jargon. To- 
shew, however, that they deserved the name 
of philosophers, in which they gloried, they 
^ere willing to hear what Mr Christian had 
to say. For though he would certainly fail 
to convince them, or to show any fallacy in 
the reasoning and arguments of the learned 
^nd renowned Dr Francis, be would at least 
afford them some amusement, the only 
purpose for which he and his associates^ 
thought it worth their while to attend the 
Society. 

** Had I known, said Mr Christian, that 
this was the only purpose of your attend 



andet and these vour determined sentiment^ 
i should certainly have never become a 
member of this society, nor have undertaken 
the talk which I did at our last meeting. 
Convinced, however we might differ in 
our modes of thinking, that we were all e- 
qually sincere in our enquiries, and equally 
disposed to embrace truth, wherever it should 
be found, I promised myself much instruc- 
tion from an intercourse so unreserved j 
nor could I have imagined that men, who 
on all occasions cry out so violently against 
prejudice and bigotry in others, would have 
shewn themselves to be so completely under 
such influence. But infidels, I iind, are the 
same in every country ; tbey are similar to 
poor hen-pecked husbands, who, while they 
are from home, declaim with much force, 
and apparently with very lively feeling, a- 
gainst petticoat-government; but they no 
sooner return to their own house, then they 
submit to the frowns of a scolding wife, 
without a murmur, and without making a 
single effort to resist. Infidelsr have got an 
idea that morality is of no moment, because 
they feel it irksome '^ and that revelation is 
false and superstitious, because it sanctions 
morality with divine authority ; and they 
act and reason upon these notions, without 
enquiring whether they be founded in truth 
or not. They talk against prejudice, but 
it is generally tKe only source either of their 
opinions or their practice. The evidences^ 
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'Cf Christianity have been supported with all 
the force of argument, aad recommended 
with all the .charms of candovir and of elo- 
quence. They have been stated separately, 
and they have been combined together ; 
and, I am bold to say, they are calculated 
either way to afford, to an honest undissi^ 
patedmind^ which will attend ,tp them, ir- 
resistible conviction. 

" You, gentlemen, have avowedly not at- 
tended to them; and it is the^^fore Jiot to be 
expected that any thing which I can say 
will induce you to change the reisolution in 
which you appear to be determined. It 
would therefore be ap iinfMrdfitable waste of 
^inie, to enter into a complete detail of all 
that h^ been produced, by the indefatigable 
labours of the learned and the pious on this 
subject; since a determined infidel never can^ 
because he will not, be converted. What I 
bavetosay, howeyer, shortand desultory as it 
roay seem, will probably have seme effect 
ijpon those who are less resolute ; and if I 
^hall have the happiness to induce them to 
a farther and candid investigation of the 
subject, they will find ample satisfaction in 
their enquires, from the labours of persons 
^uch better qualified to discuss it than I 
pretend to bp. It >^ill be impossible for me, 
during .the pjresent evening, however, with- 
out fatiguing both you and myself beyond 
^^hat is necessary, t9 go over even all the 
ground which I have planned out for my- 
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self. It is my purpose at present, dien, by 
inaking som^ general remarks, to endeavour 
to remove some previous diffijculties, and to 
obviate some general objections : and if I 
shall be able, by this means, to fix any one's 
att-ention seriously to the subject, ^e shall 
be better able, at our next meeting, to con- 
sider the work-pf Dr Francis, so confidently 
appealed to by Mr Goodwill and his 
friends. 

•* Infidels, I have already had occasion to 
remark, are constantly sounding in our ears, 
the vrox^ds pbiios^pby^ science^ truths and can- 
dour^ as if they alone were in possession of 
what is me«)t by those words. It is to be 
feared, however, that, whilst they are thus 
disputing about the shadow, they sometiflies 
lose the substance ; and that, whilst they 
are amusing themselves with words, and dif- 
ficulties, and objections, they totally lose 
sight of the truths intended to be conveyed 
by them, and about which they contend. 
The origin of infidelity, however, is not to 
be sought for in reasoning. There is a step 
previous to argumentation, which will 
generally be found to have had more in- 
fluence with every one of them, than any 
anxiety for truth or candid wish for infor- 
mation. They know that religion, if it be 
true, will aflfect their conduct very intimate- 
ly, and in a way for which they are not pre- 
pared. They find the attractions of the 
world to be strong, the pleasures of sense to 
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be inviting, and the ridicule of religion, 
which forbids these, to be among their ig- 
norant and thoughtless companions very 
general. The gradual and unceasing in- 
fluence of dissipation, by removing their 
Blinds from the serious contemplation of the 
religion in which they were educated, leads 
them first to wish, then to suppose, and at 
length firmly to believe it to be false. They 
are next prompted, by a process natural to the 
human mind, in order to justify its own mis- 
conduct, to seek for arguments to defend a 
position already assumed, and which, be the 
arguments strong or weak, forcible or in- 
conclusive, they are not disposed to abandon. 
The first step to infidelity, then, generally is 
immorality and dissipation ; and the business 
is completed, if, whilst under this influence, 
religion be attacked by ridicule, the force of 
which depends on bringing detached parts of \ 
the system unfairly and improperly togeth- j 
er ^ on exhibiting it and its ministers in odi- 
ous characters ; on falsely connecting their 
conduct with the truth of their profession ; 
and on insinuating, that they do not believe 
what they pretend to teach. It is thus that 
infidels and scoffers are often made, without 
one argument or probability so strong as 
would induce a man to hazard the smallest 
earthly possession or enjoyment. Such, O 
young man, are the dangers which sCirround 
thee in the world ! such are the snares laid 
to entrap thy unsuspecting innocence, and, 
C 
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under the specious garb of liberal sifentiment, 
and scientific enquiry, to plunge thee into 
the ignoble servitude of vice and error, and 
thus to despoil thee of thy fairest and best 
inheritance ! 

" That there may be infidels who have 
misled themselves by reasoning, and have 
continued or become ififidels, after enquiries 
comparatively accurate and honest, I shall 
not question ; being disposed to hope the 
best of every human being. Some such 
may now hear me ; but I must be allowed, 
at the same time, to remark, that 1 have 
never yet met with one in any country, 
whose character and modts of thinking I 
had It in my power to analyse and consider, 
wbcse infidelity was not the combined ef- 
fect of pride, of vice, and prejudiced enqui- 
,ry. Indeed, there is no subject on which 
our passions and prejudices are so apt to ex- 
ert themselves, and to mislead us, as in re- 
ligion. Because, if true, it most intimately 
affects us, many partialities must be over- 
come, before we shall find ourselves willing 
to consider its evidence with the proper dis- 
position. 

*' It is from the influence of such partiali- 
ties, however artfully that influence may be 
concealed, that we have so often heard of the 
insuflSciency and doubtfulness of moral evi- 
dence, when compared with mathematical, 
in order, as it would seem with a shew of rea- 
son, to account for devious conduct and er- 
roneous opinions. Such objectors forget, 
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iowever, that these two kinds of evidence 
differ only iji kind, and that in force the 
poe is equal, in its own place, to the other 
in its. it is certainly to be granted, that 
raoral truths have been oftener questioned 
than mathematical ; but when the circum- 
stances are considered, this will be found 
not to be the fault of the evidence, but of 
men ihemselves ; and therefore to be no just 
cause for concluding that moral truth does 
not anaount to certainty. The truths of 
matheniatics are ail abstract and speculative. 
They seldom excite either passion or party; 
and the bulk of men are ignorant and care- 
less whether they be true or not. Moral 
truth affects us more nearly, and has to con- 
tend With more numerous and more partial 
adversaries. It excites our passions, because 
itaffects our situation, ^nd breeds opposition, 
because it directs our conduct. When men, 
by the influence of passion, of lust, or of ex-. 
aoiple, are led into devious conduct, they 
txert every faculty to excuse themselves ; 
and as they wish to think their conduct 
right, they persuade themselves that it is so, 
in contradiction to reason and to evidence. 
Ihe very same thing occurs also in mathe- 
niatical subjects, when men are, from a spi- 
rit of opposition, or from other circumstan- 
ces, led into erroneous opinions ; and sub- 
jects which we think clearly established, on 
the most abstract and invariable principles, 
prejudiced, ignorant, or assuming men are 
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not afraid to controvert. If a man does not 
see, will not acknowledge, or is not aware, 
of these circuiriStances, he is ill qualified to 
judge of moral reasoning, and is certainly 
not at liberty to invalidate its credit, because 
he evidently has not attended to the grounds 
on which it rests, nor to the prejudices it 
has to oppose. 

*' If we could conceive a being, such as 
angels are represented, completely superiorto 
human partialities, and with faculties so en- 
larged as to comprehend, with one grasp, 
the situation of man in this world, and his 
relation to the next, the bounded extent of 
his intellect, and the boundless range of ob- 
jects and existences which surround him, he 
would doubtless be astonished, — he would 
be moved with anguish, .andwith pity, at the 
puny animal, when he found him attempting, 
by his confined and bounded faculties, to 
determine what does and what should exist, 
— as if, instead of being a creature, he were 
fitted to be the creator of the whole. We 
come into the world without any exertion 
of our own, and are unable, of ourselves, to 
exist a single day. Our bodies gradually 
increase, and the faculties of our minds ex- 
pand, not through any care of our own, but 
by the culture of others. All that we are, 
and all that we have, is nothing of our own ; 
and what, under the influence of education, 
and the instruction of those about us, is ca- 
pable of great exertions, and of large attain* 



ments, if left from the first to itself, would 
in all probability be capable of nothing. A 
greater instance of human pride, therefore, 
combined with folly and weakness, has sel- 
dom been exhibited, than by those infidel 
writers, who attempt a priori to prove the 
non- existence of God, and that any revela- 
tion, if there were one, is unnecessary- 
That beings,: — so weak, so limited, and igno- 
rant, as we are, viewing all the orbs whicb 
swim in the immensity of space, and all the 
works which attract*our notice on the sur- 
face of our own globe, — should presume to* 
think that our puny understandings can scaa 
the whole^— be able to determine what ought 
to exist, or to comprehend all that does, — is- 
a piece of affectation so truly ridiculous and 
absurd, as to demand rather pity than con- 
futation. It is impossible for beings, such- 
as wfe are, to prove any thing a priori. Li- 
mited^ with respect to the origin of our ex- 
istence, and in the extent of our facultiesj 
when existence is conferred, we can know 
nothing till we acquire that knowledge fron> 
actual observation, or from the information 
of others* From what we see around us on 
the earth, and in the heavens, we certainly 
gather the strongest proofs^ of a superior ex- 
istence, so vast and dignified, so full of wis- 
dom, and so replete with, knowledge and 
power, that we, and all our faculties, and alt 
our acquirements, sink into nothing wheu? 
compared with it. This argument aposUri^ 
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orif because it is more important, and more 
intimately afFectsourconduct,hasindeed been 
disputed ; but it is notwithstanding equally 
clear with, and more affecting than, any pro- 
position in Euclid. Finding ourselves to be 
parts of a great creation, and individual ob- 
jects of some mighty scheme, in the forma- 
tion of which we had no hand, and of the 
origin of which we can of ourselves kAow 
nothing, it would be strange folly and pitia- 
ble presumption in us, to determine a priori 
the purpose for which the world was creat- 
ed, or the end for which we ourselves were 
called into exiftence. Our capacities are so 
limited, and our natural means of acquiring 
information are so few, and uncertain; as ef- 
fectually to quash the presumption which 
impotent pride might be apt to excite. 

" It is in vain for us to attempt to prove 
a priori, the certainty or uncertainty of any 
thing. The attempt, in whatever way we 
conduct it, unless we were possessed of fa- 
culties very different from, and very superi- 
or to, those we do possess, will be found to 
be ineffectual. From the circumstances, 
however, in which we find ourselves placed, 
and from th« nature of Our mental powers, 
as unfolded by experience, we can most 
clearly deduce the necessity of a divine, re- 
velation ; and, if there be a God, infidels 
themselves grant its possibility. Without a 
revelation, or some kind of instruction or 
other^ andrkft entirely to himself^ we .find. 
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fhat man would never be able to arrive eith- 
er at truth or certainty. The bulk of man- 
kind, even in the most improved situatioa 
and circumstances, are careless of all specu- 
lative enquiries, because they find themselves 
sufficiently occupied in providing for their 
corporeal wants ; and of those who should 
have leisure and inclination to spend their 
time in the investigation of truth, few would 
arrive at any certain conclusion ; and there 
^ould, in all probability, be as many con- 
tradictory systems as enquirers. With fa- 
culties so confined, and sources of informa- 
tion so uncertain and variable, it must be a 
degree of presumption, scarce credible, in 
any human being to determine in his own 
raind against the being of a God, or the 
possibility of a divine revelation. It is judg- 
ing of what he has no power to judge. It. 
is arguing without data^ and concluding 
without reason. Speculation on such sub- 
jects is vain, impracticable and inconclusive. 
We are only capable of judging of the cre- 
dibility of the fact, — and to the investigation. 
of this all our enquiries must necessarily 
tend, or they will mislead us^ by a mist 
of unmeaning words, into the labyrinth of 
error. 

" There is no period of time, nor any set 
of people, to which we can confidently re- 
fer, in which and among whom we do not 
trace some species of religion, and some pre- 
tences to divine communications* A. belief. 
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80 universal must be the effect either of acr ! 
innate conviction,— -of some extravagant fan- 
cy in ancient times,— or of something realr l 
We find nothing in the nature or progress i 
of the human mind which warrants us to 
suppose that any of our ideas are innate. It 
must therefore have been the effect of fancy, 
or of some actual communication. If we 
suppose, for a moment, that the whole isthe 
effect of fancy, and that there is no founda- 
tion, in fact, for believing either in a God or 
in religion, the person who first suggested 
these notions to his fellow men, (for some 
one or more must, on this supposition^ have 
done so,) must have had unusual prejudices 
to struggle against, and an unusual fortitude 
of mind to attempt to settle his contempo- 
raries in the belief of a doctrine so totally 
new to them, and which he must have known 
to be a mere whim or conception of his own* 
Men, in the early ages of the world, as In 
those more imprdved, would in general be 
so. occupied with their own private concerns 
and employments, as to be little disposed to 
pay attention to a circumstance so new, and 
which, though even proved by speculative 
arguments ever so plain, the bulk of men, 
to whom such an idea had never once oc- 
curred, would have been little able to un- 
derstand, and not much disposed to attend 
to. But how came ihi^ person or persons to 
light on an idea so extraordinary ? It is easy 
fox us^ who are acquainted with sujch subi- 
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jccts from our earliest years, so as almost to 
conceive them to be fiist principles, to rea- 
son abstractedly on the being of a God, and 
the nature of a revelation : But if no com- 
munication of either was ever made in any 
age, he must have been the most extraordi- 
nary genius the world has ever heard of, 
who first contrived the artful' tale ; and his 
success has been equal to his abilities ; since 
there is no period to which we can advert, 
nor any people whose history we are ac- 
quainted with, but who possess those ideas 
in some way or other. His success, in pro- 
pagating a falsehood, is more extraordinary 
than the contrivance of it j— in propagating a 
falsehood, too, which would most materially 
affect the conduct of those who were indu- 
ced to believe it ; and yet of lany such per- 
son or persons, or of the nature and progress 
of their doctrine, no trace is left, and no 
probable account can be given; unless we 
have recourse to those books which Jews 
and Christians believe to be divine. * 

" If there were no such being as God, 
and, consequently,* if no divine communi- 
cation was ever made to man, the idea of 
such an existence, and of such a revelation, 
never could hj^ve occurred to any human 
being. We can reason from axioms to 
something higher ; from principles already 
known, or proved, we can deduce conclu- 
sions with which we were before unac- 
quainted. But the case before us, as it is 
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beyond the limits of human observation, ap- 
pears to be without the province of human 
reason. The mind of man cannot create a 
single idea. We can conceive such a thing 
as a golden mountain ; but, had we never 
seen nor heard of a mountain, and were we 
totally ignorant of the metal called gold, 
such a conception would be impossible. If 
there were gradations in impossibility, I 
should deem it still more impossible for any 
human being to conceive the idea of God, 
unless there really be such a being ; or of a 
divine revelation, unless such a thing actual- 
ly took place. Almost all our inventions, 
however useful, or however signal, and es- 
pecially such as occur in ages little improv- 
ed, are more the effect of chance than of 
reason and argument. We afterwards for- 
tify them by reasoning, and shew by what 
natural process they might have been made 
out ; but we generally owe the first thought 
more to accident than to scientific investi- 
gation. * But where reasoning happens to be 
the source of invention, and it is doubtless 
the only source to be depended on, there 
must be some intermediate steps by which 
we proceed from less to greater ; some ana- 
logy on which we can ground cdnjecture or 
argument. But here nothing of this kind 
obtains ; and to conceive the whole to be 
the effect of accident, is still more absurd. 
No reason can be assigned for such extrava- 
gant notions (as on the supposition of tbeu; 
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falsehood, we must esteem them) arising at 
all, and still less for their appearing as mat- 
ters of fact, on the testimony of history and 
general belief. But if, absurd :-s the sup- 
position is, we should imagine them to be 
the gradual effect of a chance-thought, it is 
still equally impossible to account for their 
general dissemination all over the world, 
^vithout even, in the earliest ages to which 
^e can refer, leaving a single ti*ace of the o- 
tiginal inventor. It is neither probable nor 
possible, — unless these notions were known 
in the very infancy of society, to the very 
fitj^tfamily which ever existed,-^that in their 
extent they should have been so general, 
and in their grand outlines so similar. They 
^ho can suppose it possible, must recur to 
suppositions much more improbable and ab- 
surd, than, upon any principle or pretence, 
the account of Moses can possibly be es- 
teemed. A large portion of mankind, both 
in this and every age, have erred egregious- 
h in their opinions upon these subjects ; but 
their very errors prove the general truth of 
Ae facts. For such notions could have had 
no existence at all, and much less an uni- 
versal existence, had they not been, at one 
period, and that in the very infancy of 
Ae human race, derived from reality. It 
IS impossible, on any principle of solid rea- 
soning, to conceive that man» — left to him- 
self alone, and from observations constantly 
interrupted by the supply *of his corporeal 
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•wants,^ — should so generally conceive the j- 
dea of a God, and that that God bad re- 
vealed his will tohimself or his progenitors, 
unless such were really the case. Upon the 
supposition that some such revelation did 
actually take place, it is easy to conceive the 
progress of the fact, from truth to falsehood, 
from purity to error. The idea so general, 
therefore, must be traced -to some original 
occurrence. It is neither probable nor pos- 
sible to have existed otherwise. 

" From hence, then, it will become the 
duty of every man, who is qualified, and has 
leisure for the inquiry, to examine, with ac- 
curacy and candour, the several prttensior.s 
to revelation, which have attracted the no- 
tice or commanded. the belief and obedience 
of mankind. It is the duty of every man of 
leisure, and of every infidel in particular, to 
make this investigation. It is an enquiry of 
the utmost importance, as it tends to deve- 
,lope the human character, to clear up the 
history of the human race, and to trace the 
origin of an opinion, truly important as a 
piece of literary information, independent 
of any consequences of its truth or credibi- 
lity. No person in such an enquiry, can be 
at liberty' to make a prigri conjectures in his 
own mind, respecting the nature of the Dei- 
ty, or the probable tendency of any revela- 
tion he may be presumed to make. It is 
an historical fact, in which imagination has 
nothing to do, and in the investigation of 
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which the fancy is only calculated,— under 
the semblance of abstract or necessary truth, 
and with the pretence of fortifying the mind 
against supposed absurdities, by imaginary 
lavsofpropriety and rectitude,— to withdraw 
tie mind from the consideration of evidence. 
By such pretended caution, and such seep- - 
tical speculation, instead of being led to any 
certain conclusion, the mind becomes so* 
warped with prejudice, and so blinded by 
the mist of speculative error, that no direct 
argument, not even a miracle, it is proba- 
We, would convince it. Important, howe- 
ver, as such an enquiry would be, even ini 
^^^ light of literary employment, infidels 
seem unable or afraid to make it. They take 
up their notions at random, or on trust, and 
the only consideration they will vouchsafe 
to this curious subject, is by the bye, or 
through the medium of ridicule. 

" The uniform and unbiassed belief en- 
tertained by all nations, ancient and mo-, 
^^tn, barbarous and civilized, of some re- 
velation, certainly affords the strongest de- 
gree of tejlimoniai evidence for the truth of 
the fact, that can possibly be expected or 
required. He that can account to his own 
mind for this circumstance, without grant- 
ing that for such belief there must have 
'>een some original foundation in fact, that 
^me revelation was actually made, need not 
accuse Christians of crcdolity, since he him- 
self thus concludes contrary to the strong- 
D 
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est probability, and reasons against a fact 
. universally acknowiedged,and which, there* 
fore, must be true. To frame a deceit, 
^ when something of the same kind exists in 
reality, is neither difficult nor uncommon. 
It is extremely easy to account for the pro« 
gress of pagan error, on the idea that there 
ivas some original truth from which it gra* 
dually degenerated, and to trace the rise of 
Romish superstition from a^ource of puri- 
ty, truth, and simplicity.. The restless mind 
of man, when it has once got possession of 
an idea, is constantly busied in extending it 
to new relations ; and that corruption, which 
universal experience shews us to exist, often 
leads him, in bringing about such combina- 
tions, into error. It is remarkable, however, 
that in every species of human vice, and in e- 
very state of intellectual error, we are at first 
deceived, and seduced with a resemblance of 
rectitude and of truth. In every species of 
religious corruption, the deviiitions have 
been the gradual offspring of some original 
truth, misrepresented or misconceived } and 
though, in their final progress, they may be 
too glaring and too gross for enlightened 
minds, they mislead the generality, because 
their progress being slow, and almost im* 
perceptible, the falsehood is not so easily de« 
tected, 

"If there never was any revelation at allf 
it is impossible to conceive how the belief 
of it should have been so general, withoot 
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the smallest direct evidence to support its 
credibility. It is possible, indeed, and has 
been so in every age, to mislead men with 
pretended revelations. But this happens, 
merely because it is firmly believed, and . 
nnirersally acknowledged that such things 
bave happened already, and may therefore 
happen again. But, supposing the whole 
^orld at this moment never to have conceiv- 
ed nor heard of,4;he idea of a^3od, or of re- 
velation, it would be found extremely dif- 
ficult, I may say impossible, to impress any 
such notions on their mind, without sucK 
clear evidence of superijatural power as 
could not be 'resisted. Even this must be 
partial in its effects, and could not, in the 
revolution of many ages, extend to every 
climate and to every people rude and clviliz- 
rf; In the investigation of historical, as of 
scientific truth, a pbilosoper (and infidels 
speak much of philosophy) will endeavour 
to extend hlS'researchcs to some final cause, 
or original event, froni which the opinion 
or circumstance he is considering may be 
supposed to have taken its rise. It would 
he worth the while of infidels, then, as it is 
unquestionably a subject of great import- 
ance, to spend some of their leisure time, 
not in the unrestrained ridicule of all re- 
ligion, but in a serious investigation of the 
^^^e and fabulous theology; and we may. 
venture to predict that, if they conduct the 
enquiry with that accuracy and attentioa)^ 
Dz 
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which it deserves, and with tha; candout 
which they praise so much ; and 'f th^/** 
really disposed, as Philosophers should be^ 
to give credit to that system, »[ atjy such 
shdl be found, whose evidence shall be suf- 
ficient to prove its truth, they will, m all 
probability, draw a very different conclusion 
from that of Thomas Paine. 

As we cannot reason ajnort against the 
being and attributes of Ood, so neither can 
we determine before hand the nature or con- 
sequences of any revelation which the Ucity 
may be disposed to make to us. We are in- 
capable of judging eitherofitsmatterornoan- 
re?.becauiitresWan<>ther.lifeas«eUa. 
this,— a system of things with which we are 
totally unacquainted, and of which we caa 
of ourselves form no judgment. A thousand 
different modes of revealing his will are cer- 
tainly within the compass of Almighty pow- 
er and infinite wisdom. But so little arc 
we qualified to judge of the propriety or 
impropriety of what is so much beyond the 
reach of human apprehension, that that naay 
finally be found to be the most rational, and 
the most useful, which to us may appear 
the mo&t inadequate. Some one mode or 
other, if any revelation be given, must ne-; 
cessarily be used ; and it would indeed be 
gross presumption in us to question the pro- 
priety of any mode that may be employed, 
or to dare to dictate another, and, according 
to our contracted notions, a better one. Ini' 
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pious and absurd as this presumption cer- 
tainly is, it is not unfrequently met with 
in infidel writers, both with respect to the 
matter of religion, and to the evidence by 
which it is supported. We of the present 
age possess great advantages, in point of 
knowledge and religion ; and because we 
can now, abstractedly from all direct refe- 
rence to revelation, reason out several im- 
portant truths, we imagine, perhaps rashly, 
that the human mind is of itself, and inde- 
pendent of all external help, capable of such 
exertion. Thus, in the pride of mental im- 
provement, and of literary acquirements^ 
we employ the faculties bestowed upon us 
against the Author of our being and of those 
▼cry faculties. The misapprehension or 
misrepresentation of truth, however, does ' 
not annihrlate it. The proofs, of a Deity; 
and af a divine revelation, are capable of 
being estimated in their full force only by 
those who lead their lives in all godliness 
and honesty, who feel, and are ready to ac*- 
knowledge, the weakness of their nature,, 
and the errors of human reason, and who- 
thence become humble, candid and docile':: 
who, at the same time that they may have 
traversed the whole range of philosophic 
and literary 'pursuits, do not, therefore, so 
plume themselves upon their acquirements, 
as to forget that they are men, and that their 
knowledge, however extensive, is restricted 
to a very small portion of the Universe, — t^ 
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a mere point in the system of nature. " He 
wba doth my will, shall know of the doc- 
trine whether it be of God." But because 
some men, of enlarged minds, but apparent- 
ly of perverse wills, and haughty spirits, do 
not choose to bring to the consideration of 
these important subjects that moderation and 
humility which become such a creature as 
man, whenconsideringthe works of Omnipo- 
tence, and are thence occasionally led to spurn 
the whole, without exaniination, or without 
a just examination of its proofs, — it is no just 
argument against its truth. They had not 
the due preparation, and therefore could not 
possibly be capable of weighing the force 
of the evidence ; just as a person, without 
a proper foumlation in preliminary studies, 
will never arrive at eminence in science, — 
that is,, will never certainly arrive at truth. 
** Objections are very easily started to the 
most serious and important truths, and the 
objections of a subtle or restless spirit, which 
rnay be stated in a single page,, may require 
a volume to answer them; not because they 
are of any real force j for it is probable their 
fallacy is seen at once by both parties, but 
because a variety of important considera- 
tions, which the objector has artfully kept 
in the back ground, are necessary to be stat- 
ed and taken into the estimate. Indeed 
there is not a more common talent, one more 
easily acquired, or which ought to be more 
caxefuJly avoided by all candid men^ thaii 
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thzt of raising objections. It is a faculty of 
tbe most dangerous kind, and, if indulged 
without reserve, would lead to the annihi- 
lation of all learning, of all principle and 
truth, whether scientific or religious. It 
would doubtless be better, if that were 
the only alternative, to continue in error,. 
than thus for ever to be passing from one. 
uncertainty to another, and to be thus 
forever distracting the roind with endless 
objections. Enquiry after truth is just 
and proper, and objections stated to erro- 
neous opinions are necessary and laudable v 
nor will truth finally suffer from any such 
enquiries modestly conducted* But this we 
seldom find to be the case with infidels. 
They reason and object under various pre- 
tences J but it is victory, not truth, they 
seem chiefly to aim at ; and they appear 
uniformly to forget or despise consequences 
of their reasoning, which are and must bt 
extremely fatal to numerous individuals. 
Improper enquiries after truth generally ter« 
pinate in error, and the faculty of raising ob«^ 
jectjpns, unless very cautiously used^ leads to 
universal scepticism^ These consequences, 
it is granted^ are no ways injurious to truth 
and certainty, in general, or to those who have 
strength of mind* sufficient to see the falla- 
cy of those enquiries^ and the absurdity of 
those objections. But they are peculiarly 
fatal^ both to the peace of mind^ and to the: 
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▼irtue of namerous individttals, who axe not 
possessed of those powers. The minds of 
the majoritj of men, unfit for speculation, 
are anxioas for certainty, and they will ra- 
ther rest in error than be confttsed, confound* 
ed, and distracted with endless scepticism r 
-effects which have been uniformly the 
consequence, and almost the only conse- 
quence, of the indefatigable labours of reli- 
gious sceptics. 

" What is truth ? — is a question which 
has been ofted afked, but very variously de- 
termined. The answer is different as the 
persons, and various as their sentiments. 
Various, however, as the opinions on this 
subject are, it must exist somewhere, and 
our enquiries and conceptions, however va* 
rious and contradictory, cannot possibly al- 
ter it. Truth must be the object of our en- 
quiries, even though she should sometimes 
elude our grasp. In making these enquiries, 
however, a certain disposition of mind, very 
different from that of the modern sceptic, is 
to be zealously cultivated. We must be 
disposed to embrace it, wherever it is to be 
found, and however contrary to our pre- 
conceptions, or inimical to our passions and 
partialities ; and where such an honest dis- 
position does obtain, we may almost confi- 
dently assert, that the enquiry will be suc- 
cessful. Pride and passion are great ene^ 
mies to truth, and seldom allow those in 
whom they predominate to stoop to her 
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bumble leveU They excite preconceptions, 
which allow her no influence^ and start ob« 
jectioQs which she disdains to answer. 

•* We are told, by some philosophers, 
that inquirers after truth, "however young 
and uninformed, and however ill prepared 
for the enquiry, ought to investigate all opi- 
nions and all systems, and, from this gener- 
al investigation, to draw what conclusion 
they think most proper. But this advice, 
though it has some appearance of candour 
and liberality, will be found, on considera- 
tion, to be less valuable than probably a first 
mew of it might lead us to imagine. . The 
mind may thus be filled with prejudices and 
false conceptions, before the judgment is at 
aii formed, iand before truth shall hav^ made 
her appearance ; and if that should be the 
case, as in uninformed minds it generally: 
^ould, the consequences would indeed be 
very fatal. For it is a lamentable fact, but 
a fact experience shows it to be, that error 
is more congenial to the human mind, than 
that which, after the fairest investigation, 
has been determined to be true ; and the 
reason is, that error always allows a greater 
licence to the passions and appetites than/ 
truth. The religion which Christians, on. 
an accumulation of evidence, believe to be 
divine, has thus strong prejudices to over- 
come, because it strikes at the root of all 
those vices which,, in our commerce with 
mankind, we are tempted to commit. It is 
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therefore not at all to be wondered at, that 
«ome few should be found who attempt to 
oppose this system by objections, by ridi- 
cule, and by argument, But, in estimating 
these, many considerations are necessary to 
be taken into the account, of which infidels 
are either not aware, or appear to be care- 
less. It will not be the contemptuous rea- 
soning of young hbertincs, or of any set of 
men, under the influence of ungovernable 

Eassions, which the religion they despise pro*' 
ibits, whic|j will with reasonable men have 
any weight. It will not even be the phi- 
losophic clamour 6f persons better informed,' 
though sometimes perhaps not less culpable, 
that will stagger a serious man*s belief: 
Because they have evidently and avowedly 
neglected^ in their enquiries and objections, 
siQihe of the jmost material ^considerations. 
Mr l*aine^ who, whatever effect his reason- 
ing may have, has confidence sufficiem for 
the whole fraternity, confesses, in the first 
part of his Age of Reaion^ that he had not 
then a bible to which he could refer ; and, 
(rf* course, he had no other work on the part 
of the subject against which he sat down to 
write. . He therefore avowedly formed his 
opinions on religion, without duly consider- 
ing its evidences, and went on with his ob- 
jections, without having it in his power to 
estimate their force, or to know whether 
they had not all been made, arid conipleten 
ly answered over and over again. The nature 
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^ni evidence of the religion he opposed, he 
could not possibly have it in his power to 
judge of, in the circumstances in which he 
was placed ; and no man can be at hberty, 
if truth be his object, to oppose any system 
which depends on external evidence, and of 
the propriety or necessity of every part of 
which, even if it should prove to be true, we 
can be no judges, by a priori or imaginary 
laws of propriety, rectitude, or probability. 
These may be after considerations, but they 
cannot be the first. That Mr Paine should 
afterwards be confirmed in the opinions he 
had so unfairly formed, by a perusal of the 
Bible, as in the advertisement to the second 
part of his work, he informs us, was the case, 
IS neither new nor uncommon. Wheno- 
pinions are assumed, without maturely con- 
sulting evidence, they are often persevered 
^ with the most inveterate obstinacy, in 
^pite of argument. People, in this case, act 
the part of a jealous man, who, from whim 
^\ constitutional weakness, takes up his sus- 
picions, and so blinds himself with the con- 
f^n of his own ideas as to consider the in- 
nocent and artless effusions of love as the 
S^uuine proofs of criminality. 

" Were infidels, as I have already hint- 
ed* to give themselves the trouble (and, in 
^°y view that can be taken of it, the en- 
^\xy is curious and important) to investi- 
gate t^e several pretensions to divine reve- 
^^QH, which have at various periods been 
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made, with that candour and attention 
which the subject merits ; and were they to 
endeavour, not to excite silly objections, and 
to raise useless and unmeaning ridicule, but 
to trace these several pretensions to some pri- 
mitive original, they would do more service to 
truth and to themselves, than by their gener- 
al and unmeaning remarks on philosophy and 
candour, on persecution and bigotry, v^cris 
they seem to use without any just idea of 
their import, and which, at all events, will 
neither constitute nor lead to truth, lii the 
course of such an investigation, judiciouslj 
conducted, they would acquire more real 
knowledge of human nature, and of the his- 
tory of the mind of man, than random dis- 
quisitions in modern philosophy, and unsup- 
ported objections to ancient systems, can 
possibly unfold. From a serious examina- 
tion of this kind, truth has certainly nothing 
to fear ; but of random objections and crude 
hypotheses, truth will seldom be the conse- 
quence'. In the course of an enquiry of this 
kind, the numerous coincidences in the o- 
pinions, customs, and superstitions of the 
most distant nations, clearly point out a si- 
milar origin, and that origin it must of con- 
sequence be possible to discover. There is 
one fact which all the systems which we 
find existing or professed, in ancient or mo- 
dern times, take for granted, and proceed 
upon, and which imiversal experience shews 
us to exist ; — I mean, the depravity of man. 
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which the boldest infiJel dare not deny. 
There may be different opinions respecting 
the origin and nature of this depravity, but 
respecting its existence there can be but 
one. In every age, in every climate, and: 
under every dispensation of religion, the 
bulk of mankind have been naturally de- 
praved. They have ever been more atten- 
tive to present pleasures, and to present pur- 
suits, than to the consideration of what is to 
foUow hereafter. They have been ignorant 
of, and inattentive to, their real destination 
andtheir chief good ; and, in direct propor- 
tion to this ignorance and inattention, they 
have been depraved and wicked. In the 
first stajges of society, and in barbarous states, 
the most horrid crimes, at the very.mention 
of which we of this age shudder, have not 
only been perpetrated, but approved ; — ^and 
the consequence of false refinement, conti- 
nued luxury, and sceptical philosophy, has 
been, to plunge men again into the vices of 
early barbarism. 

" Infidel writers, whose direct purpose 
it seems to be to degrade the nature of man, 
and, by annihilating his best hopes, to sink 
him in some measure to the level of the 
brutes thai perish^ have seen this depravity, 
and have, with a strange perversion of mind^ 
and insult oh reasoning, endeavoured to trace 
its origin to the influence of the Jewish and 
Christian dispensations of religion. Jews 
and Christians are men, and liable, like oth- 
E 
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rr men, to the corruptions of human nature. 
They have consequently often been wicked ; 
and, while they have professed a divine re- 
ligion, have neglected the precepts it en- 
joinsby the most aweful sanctions. " There- 
fore", say the sceptics, "Judaism and Chris- 
tianity have taught vice, and have been the 
cause of all the misery we see in the world, 
and of all the evil which Jews and Christi- 
ans have committed." They thus artfully 
withdraw the mind from considering the e- 
vidence of fact^, and the nature of doctrines^ 
to the contemplation of erroneous and in- 
consistent practice ; and, because they can- 
not directly oppose the former, they ridicule 
and underm,ine religion, by dwelling on the 
latter. They forget to bring into the ac- 
count, or they carefully coiiceal, the instan- 
ce.^, so numerous and so evident, in which 
religion ha3 been effectual ; and they are 
not aware, or wish not to rej^ect, that a 
practice juniformly consistent in every inat- 
tentive or careless individual, is more than 
the experience of human nature gives us 
reason to expect ; and that, therefore, even 
from a divine religion, no such uniform ef- 
fect is to be looked for, unless human liber- 
ty were totally annihilated. 
. ** To a person who attentively views the 
various systems of antient and modern su- 
perstition, among people civilized and sa- 
vage, and who considers the numerous coin- 
cidences proved between the facts related 
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the belief of the Pagans in every age and 
climate, it must appear evident that they had 
all one original, and that that original was 
true. It will appear as evident as that the su- 
perstition of the Romanists, and other Chris- 
tians, is founded on the simple facts and doc* 
trines of Christ and his apostles. That they 
vereall (Pagan, Jewish, andChristian) theef- 
fect of wild, irrational, and unconnected con- 
ceits, without any source in truths and that 
the two last were derived from the first, is 
a supposition of the most extravagant and 
unprobabk kind, and totally contradicted 
by the fair deductions of history^ The on- 
ly rational and consistent account of the o- 
rigin of things, and of religion, is the Mo« 
saic^ By admitting its truth, (and, as a 
piece of aacieBt history, it is doubtless en- 
titled to some credit,) the whole affair ad- 
mits of a very easy and natural solution. If 
we deny it this credit, we destroy, at the 
same time, every mode of rational argument, 
probable proof, and moral evidence. Infi* 
dels are so much busied in raising objec- 
tions, that they have no leisure to attend to 
sach considerations. The antiquity of Mo- 
ses, however, cannot be disputed ; and such 
parts of his history as in their estimation 
contribute to blacken the character of the 
Jews and Patriarchs, they admit the truth 
of, and expound with all the virulence and 
animosity of narrow ;ninds. To the account 
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of the Creation, &c. which they assert to 
be false, they oppose the absurdities of San- 
choniatho, and of the Eastern Bramins, frora 
which some of them dare to assert that the 
account of Moses was borrowed. 

** Few men, perhaps none, were ever bet- 
ter acquainted with Eastern literature^ and 
particularly with such investigations as I 
refer the sceptics to, than the late Sir 
William Jones. He was the most inde- 
fatigable and accomplished scholar perhaps 
of this or any other period, not even except- 
ing the renowned Dr Francis, or any of bis 
pbihsopbic brethren ! His researches into 
the history and religion of Eastern nations 
were most extensive and accurate, and they 
M'erc always directed, not to the raising he- 
terogeneous masses of information, or, by 
detached views, to excite scepticism, but to 
some useful point and general origin. Hy 
comparing the result of his enquiries to- 
gether, and with what be knew before, he 
has brought forward additional supflort of 
the most convincing kind, to the mass of e- 
vidence which before existed, respectingthe 
Mosaic account of the Creation, and of the 
origin of religion. . In the end of his eighth 
anniversary discourse to the Asiatic Society^ 
we find these important remarks, by way of 
deduction from a long enquiry. *• The seat 
of the first Phenicians," says he, " having 
extended to Idume, with which we began, 
we have now completed the circuit of 
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-Asia ; but we must not pass over in silence 
a most extraordinary people^ who escaped 
the attention, as Barrow observes more thaft 
once, of the diligent and inquisitive Hero- 
dotus : I mean the people of Judea, whose 
language demonstrates their affinity with 
the Arabs, but whose manners, literature, 
and history, are wonderfully distinguished 
from the rest of mankind. Barrow loads 
them with the severe, but just, epithets of 
malignant, unsocial, obstinate, distrustful, 
sordid, changeable, turbulent j and describes 
thera as furiously zealous in succouring their 
own countrymen, but implacably hostile to 
other nations ; yet, with all the sottish per- 
verseness, the stupid arrogance, and the 
brutal atrocity of their character, they had 
the peculiar merit, among all races of men 
tinder heaven, of preserving a rational and 
pure system q( devotion in the midst of wild 
polytheism, in human or obscene rites, and. 
a dark labyrinth of errors produced by ig- 
norance, and supported by interested fraud." 
*' lam'not disposed to trust apy part of the 
defence of our religion to the authority of 
a great name, nor is it necessary to do sd; 
though, if it were, the catalogue would 
neither be short nor despicable. The above 
quotation, however, is important, as it is the 
resqlt of enquiries totally free and u.nfettert'd 
by system or profession. That part of it 
which mentions the odious part of the Jew- 
ish character, which no Christian attempts 
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either to defend or palliate, infidels will of 
course admire. But why they should uot 
receive the other with equal credit, since 
it is equally an historical fact, they t»ui 
find it difficult, with all their philosophy, 
to Rive a satisfaftory reason. Facts are stub- 
born things ; and the most specious reason- 
ings of philosophy must gi^« ?^*y,^° ^^^^i 
We find, on the most unquestionable histo 
rical evidence, in a period very remote and 
comparatively little improved, a people pos- 
sessing a degree of knowledge and refcoc- 
nient with respect to religion and the l>eity, 
far surpassing that of any .other nation. 
Men may talk of virtue, and philosophy, 
and science, as much as they please ; but, i 
repeat it, we possess historical evidence tor 
the fact, which, however our modern philo- 
sophers may sneer at it, they cannot contro- 
vert,— that, whilst other nations were drown- 
ed in ignorance, vice, and superstision, this 
nation alone possessed sentiments, — and such 
of them as attended to the institutions of 
their religion, possessed virtue, — superior to 
the most refined nations of their tinw. Ido- 
latry, 80 comntion in all other nations^ though 
often practised by them from the example 
of their neighbours, was severely punished, 
and at length prevented. Yet the Jews, in 
general, and independent of their religionj 
were no ways superior to any other people, 
either in character or science ; nor do their 
historians who relate, without any comment, 
simple matters of fact, claim such supcrio- 
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litj^ Fnwn whence, tben^ could arUesa 
striking a soperiority in yooint of religion 
aod diFioe Jcnowkdge ? Hum^sin science has 
been considered as the hand-maid of re- 
Usion ; and, bad religion been a human in- 
woUon, scientific improyeoiefit must hare 
preceded religious excellence. But the 
fact is historically otljerwisc. The Jews. 
never possessed any acquirements, either in 
science or the arts, superior to other nations. 
At the time of Moses's mission, they were 
the slaves of an cnlighteiwd people. But 
slaves are seldom benefited by the science 
of tbeir task-masters^ In such circumstances,, 
there was no room for progressive improve- 
^^t, either in religion pr learning. Slaves 
s^tbe most abject, and the most ignorant,. 
ofhuinaH btjings J and, whilst they continue 
slaves, subject to the capricious cruelty of 
their masters, and to endless labour, it will 
be found to be a task beyond human power^ 
to improve their minds in knowledge or re- 
gion. The most assiduous and successful 
labours on a few, will be overpowered by 
the corruption of the rest ; and could we 
suppose, contrary to universal experience^ 
that suoh improvement would at length be- 
come progressive, it could not possibly be- 
come general, till after the revolution of 
many ages. Without any superiority in hu- 
^Q science, either real or pretended, and a- 
inidst the greatest external disadvantages in 
^hich any set of men could be. placed, the 
]«ws did entertain notions of religion, of the 
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deityand of man^ different from, and superior, 
in purity, dignity and truth, to those of any 
other people, ancient or modern. Christians 
alone excepted. That such is the fact in- 
fidels cannot, and dare not deny. They 
have assiduously endeavoured, indeed, by 
confounding, the character of the people 
with the nature of: their religion, to mis- 
lead our judgement, in investigating the 
cause of this extraordinary circumstance; 
and they have most scandalously mis- 
represented various particulars, in order 
to palliate their opposition to. the whole. 
But, however much we may despise the 
general character of the Jews, let us not, 
like our infidel opponents, imitate their ob- 
stinacy. Their history is curious, and may 
be instructive. At all events, it becomes 
us, as men and as scholars, to investigate it 
.with candour, and to endeavour to account 
for the peculiarity of their circumstances, 
and the acknowledged superiority of their 
.religious acquirements. 

" It is seldom that men sit down for the 
direct purpose of imposing on the world a 
system of religion or of science,, which they 
themselves know to be false ; because they, 
who are capable of forming such a project^ 
must also foresee the numerous and almost 
insurmountable obstacles which will ob- 
struct its progress, and the ignominy and 
ruin which must necessarily follow its want 
.of success^ They who labour to propagate 
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or extend such systems as are really false, are 
generally first deceived themselves. The 
cosmogony of Sanchoniatho, and the mytho* 
logy of the poets and priests of other pagan 
nations, are by no means to be considered as 
direct impostures. They are indeed false 
and ridiculous ; but the leading facts and 
principles, though newly-combined, extind* 
ed by learned labour, and embellished by in- 
genious description, constituted the general 
belief of the nations to which these works 
were addressed, long before their authors 
were born ; and were, if I mistake not 
greatly, the gradual corruptions of truth, 
and of revelations really made. It is easy 
to extend principles already known, and, by 
taking advantage of general belief, or an- 
cient prejudices, to gain credit to a system 
newly arranged, but founded on principles 
sanctioned by common credit from time im- 
memoriaL The authors of such systems 
may likewise be free of the worst parts of 
an impostor's character ; and, whilst they are 
adding fiction to fiction, and. extending the 
influence of error, they may possibly ima- 
gine that they are only amplifying what is 
true. Such unquestionably is the natural 
and gradual progress of religious corruption. 
But though the criminality of those who 
contribute to this progress be less, the dan-< 
ger of it is probably greater, than that of 
direct imposture. An absolute impostor 
must be an abandoned character. He must ^ 
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hare lost all regard to truth, virtue, ani 
moral justice, and he has doubtless some seW 
fish end to serve, for the accomplishment o( 
vi^hich he thinks fair dealing inadequate. 1ft 
adjusting the particulars of his scheme, 
however, and the mod€ of its promulgation, 
even allowing him all the caution and fore* 
si^ht of which human nature is capabk,r 
some extravagance, some inadvertency, and 
want of character, will unquestionably ap« 
pear, and lead to its detectioa. If kspoN 
pose be to overturn former sjstems, force | 
must be used* to make its reception geceraUj 
and* even then, some advantage must be 
taken of popular prejudices, and a licence! 
and lencouragement must be granted to po« 
pula>r passions and vices, to make its inflo^l 
cnce permanent or durable* The scheme 
being formed in secret, and fcHmded oa i^ 
oeit, will shrink from all intelligent enqui' 
ry, because it will want all rational evi- 
dence. However artfully contrived, toOf 
and however contrary it may seem no formcf 
systems and prejudices to be, it can contain 
nothing absolutely new, or which was total- 
ly unknown before. Its novelty, therefore, 
if it shall be found to possess such a quali* 
ty, must be the eflfect of a cautious combi- 
nation of systems before prevalent, aiwl^^i 
opinions already known ; and its pernaanen- 
cy, if it shall happen to be permanent, wiu| 
be the consequence, not of any evidence, ei- 
ther r«al or pretended, or ^ any natU{3i{ 
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^ality to enforce belief, but of early imtia^ 
tion, and of that laxity of morals which im- 
postures always wink at, if they do not sanc- 
tion them. 

" Impo&tures are first propagated by the 
^nn of temporal power ; and the iinpostoifs 
thciBselTes, led on by the love of increased 
dominion, enlist powerful abettors of their 
plan, by the expected rewards of successful 
impositiom All this, in particular circum- 
stfincefi^ may be effected with 90 much ar|: as 
^0 conceal the moving passion from common 
•yes, aad may be prosecuted with so much 
vigour, as effectually to prevent the resistance 
^f the more enlightened. But amidst the 
roost artfiil conduct, the character of an im- 
postor will occasionally lead to actions which 
''ill betray his principles. He cannot, in 
'^ry instance in private and in public, be 
insistent; and though he may in some 
Measure succeed with the vulgar, he will 
eave sufficient room for others to confute 
1^5 pretensions. Power once acquired by 
^rce, bribery, and fraud, may long be pre- 
«rved by the same means, and by the en- 
•ouragement of ignorance and credulity. 
^^t an imposture can never gain credit a- 
^ng men who are able to examine its pre- 
hensions, and at liberty to reject it, if they 
Aink it false ; unless among such as are wil- 
ing to surrender tfteir reason and their judg- 
^^% if they are allowed to indulge their 
?^ssions. No former period could, with a- 
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ny hopes of success* be assigned by an im- 
postor, in which there was any direct eVi- 
dence for his doctrines ; because if ibere 
really had been jny such, it roust have been 
^nown previous to his appearance, and band- 
ed 4own, either by tradition or in writing, 
or it would lose all its force ; and he would 
certainly appeal to no such evidence in the 
present period, or before the persons on 
whom he wished to impose, because his in- 
ability of aSbrdiog any such, must instant)/ 
annihilate his credit. 

** Though false systems of religion, how- 
ever, have certainly obtained, and impos- 
tors have occasionally succeeded in the 
world, no argument can thcnc? be drawn 
against religion in general, or against 
the disseminators of the true. Indeed it 
may from thence be deduced, as an incon- 
trovertible maxim, that if there were no 
true religion, there never could have been 
a false one ; if there never had been an in- 
spired teacher of that religion, there never 
would have been an impostor assuming the 
character. If there ever was a revelation 
ipade to man, it will follow of course, that 
the religion founded on it, or proceeding 
from it, must still exist, and that it is possi- 
ble to discover it ; and its evidence, to those 
who shall be disposed to pay the proper at- 
tention to it, will appeaT to be as strongly 
njarked, and as convincing, as the falsehood 
of the others is obvious. 
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" The period in which any religion, 
claiming divine authority, is said to have 
originated, the character of the persons by 
^tom it was first taught, and the state of 
tbe people among whom it was first belicv- 
erf, are seriously to be considered. If the 
people were unenlightened, and in circum- 
stances unfit for, or unpropitious to, religi- 
ous and scientific contemplation, it would 
unquestionably afford room for imposture, 
or for extending and renewing the influence 
of former systems of superstition. But, on 
Ae other hand, if the character of the teach- 
frsbc uniformly virtuous and consistent, and 
jf A« system they profess to be divine, shall 
be found to contain principles formerly un- 
known, and to relate facts which were ne- 
ver thought of, and to which nothing simi- 
lar was ever known to happen, it will afford 
^n instance of intelligence or imagination 
^^petior to what is to be met with even in 
^'ilightened times, and therefore not to be 
^^pected in circumstances less favourable* 
'^ will therefore claim attention from its no- 
^^^^y •> and if, on enquiry, it shall be found 
to be generally consistent in itself, and a- 
E^etable to the state of nature, and the truth 
^* history, as far as these are known to us ; 
^^i if, further, its principles, and the facts it 
^tates^ are capable of explaining difficulties 
^^ich were before inexplicable, we shall 
"^^e reason to suppose it to be beyond the 
^"^zx of common genius, on account both 
F 
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of the novelty and importance of its history 
and doctrines ; and to be free from the sus- 
picion of imposture, from the consistency 
and harmony of its particulars, and from the 
simple and ingenuous characters of its teach- 
' ers. If to these circumstances be added di- 

rect evidence adequate to the importance of 
the subject, and qualified to render it cre- 
, dible ; — if this evidence be of such a na- 

i ture as the people to whom it was aiTcrded 

I could not be deceived in, and with respect 

j to the force and ceptainty of which they 

I could not be imposed on, the revelation must 

be what it pretends to be, and the truth of 
it will unquestionably be proved* A few 
persons may be impostors, but a whole na- 
tion cannot. A few may be deceived, or 
induced, from various motives, to profess 
doctrines which they do not believe, and to 
assert in their defence what never occurred; 
but a whole people cannot. An ignorant 
nation may even be hoodwinked and misled, 
in their religious opinions, and with respect 
to obscure facts, by a superior genius, if he 
flatters their prejudices, and indulges their 
passions and their vanity. But if heap- 
peals to extraordinary actions and deliver- 
ances, as performed before their eyes, which 
were never done at all, and to ancient cir- 
cumstances of the nation, which they never 
heard of; and if he promises what he is e- 
ventually unable to perform, however loose 
and however accommodating his principles 
n^y be, — he certainly will not obtain credit 
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for his pretensions; and much less, if his 
principles and conduct be calculated to con- 
troul the predominant vices and propensi- 
ties of the people to whom his system is ad- 
dressed. If, further, it shall appear that the 
person publishing the system, regularly, both 
in public and in private, performs the du- 
ties he recommends to others, and acts uni- 
formly consistent with the character he as- 
sumes, — conducts himself on all occasions 
vith such propriety, and so carefully regu- 
lates his actions by the strictest laws of mo- 
rality, that eveti his enemies, or false friends, 
^ors^ than enemies, cannot accuse him of 
^^y selfish or sinister motive, or of any ir- 
^^gular conduct, it is impossible that he caa 
^5 an impostor. As he assumes what men 
cannot naturally assume, and pretends to 
power ^n^ intelligence beyond what men 
can naturally acquire, he cannot be himself 
deceived, nor could he, with such ingenu- 
ous honesty of character, as we have sup- 
posed, deceive others, if he were. With 
these remarks in our view, it may be worth 
o'Jr while to take a cursory view of the cir- 
cumstances attending the Jewish and Christ 
tian revelations, which certainly have the 
^cst claim to antiquity, to sublimity of in- 
formation, purity of morals, and rational 
evidence, of any to which we can refer. . 

" That the Jewish nation is of great an- 
tiquity, is a position which no man, ac- 
quainted with the history of the world, will 
Fa 
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question. The Jews have been a numerous 
people for more than three thousand years ; 
and, from the first period of their existence, 
they have been peculiarly distinguished 
from the rest of mankind, by their customs, 
their prejudices, and religious sentiments. 
The revolutions which, in external circum- 
stances, they have undergone, during that 
long period, are singular and extraordinary, 
and yet they still exist a peculiar people. 
The several nations which, one after ano- 
ther, have risen around them to splendid c- 
minence, have uniformly considered the 
Jews as contemptible and insignificant ; and 
because they acted on diflferent principles 
from them, and were careless or ignorant of 
the arts which they professed, and which 
contributed to raise them to dignity and 
power, their character has been branded as 
illiberal and absurd, without enquiry ; and 
the principles of their conduct, and their 
modes of thinking and of action, have been 
condemned without being known. These 
nations, however, like passing meteors, blaz- 
ed but for a moment, and, subdued by fo- 
reign power, or undermined by gradual de- 
cay, they have sunk in the mass of man- 
kind, without leaving among their posterity 
a single trace of former greatness, or of an- I 
cFent character. But the Jews, despised, - 
misrepresented, and persecuted on every i 
hand, sill remain. Amidst all the varieties 
of prosperity and adversity, of power and j 
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depression, and during a dispersion which, for 
more than seventeen centuries, has subject- 
ed them, in a peculiar manner, to tht con<- 
tempt, derision, and cruel persecution of the 
various people among whom they have been 
driven, they have ever retained, and still 
preserve, their ancient faith, their national 
prejudices, and original character. A fact 
so singular deserves attention. They them- 
selves lay claim to a peculiar origin, and to 
extraordinary privileges ; and, it must be 
confessed, that the external circumstances 
©f their history have contributed much to 
support the claim. 

** Moses, their first historian, is without 
donbt the most ancient author whose works 
have descended to our time. His purpose 
was professedly to treat of the people of God, . 
and of the dispensations and progress of re- 
ligion, from the beginning of things to the 
period in which he himself lived.- As^ far* 
as he goes, he seems 'to be particularly accu- 
rate and exact in the execution of his- plan. 
He is sometimes obscure, but his obscurity 
is the natural consequence of his brevity, of 
the antiquity of the language and* idiom in 
which he wrote, and of our ignorance of the- 
manners which he describes. As these,. audi 
a variety of other circumstances and sources^ 
of infonnation, of which, from the want of 
other authors, we must foreVer remain igno- 
rant, were perfectly familiar to his con tern -- 
joraries, the difficulties which obstruct ourr 
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enquiries would not occur to them, and the 
work would, among his countrymen, com- 
pletely answer its author's intention. Pro- 
lane history formed no part of his plan, and 
is only occasionally alluded to, when the 
circumstances in which the Israelites were 
placed, or the nature of his narrative, require 
such allusion. These allusions, however, 
as far as the most accurate researches hare 
enabled us to trace them, appear to be par- 
ticularly just and characteristic, and they 
therefore afford the strongest possible reason 
for concluding that his work is genuine and 
authentic. Indeed the circumstances at- 
tending it are^ as we shall find, so numerous, 
and of such a nature, as completely to pre- 
vent the possibility of imposture. 

" Moses, according to his own account 
(ftnd in this, at least, there was neither rea- 
son nor room for prevarication) was born in 
the year of the world (according to his own 
statement of its origin) 2433, ^^^^^ ^^^ fl°°^' 
of which he gives an account, 777,' and be- 
fore Christ 1571, OF 3467 years ago. This 
is prior to the destruction of Troy 380 
years, to the first Olympiad 794^ to the 
foundation of Rome 8i&> and to the «ra of 
Nabonassar 824. Raraesses Miamun, who 
began his reign io the year before Christ 
1577, and who reigned 66 years and 2 
months^ was then king of Egyplt. This js 
the Prince who, born after the d^ath of Jo-^ 
seph^ forgpt the good deed-s of tha Hebresy' 
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viceroy, became jealous of the growing 
strength of the descendants of Israel, and 
used every means in his power to oppress 
them, and to prevent their further increase. 
Moses was saved for a little while, from 
suffering under a cruel edict of this tyrant, 
by the midlives who attended his mother; 
and he was afterwards snatched from the 
jaws of death by the king's daughter, and 
educated as her own son. The name of 
this Princess, according to Jesephus, * was 
Ibermutis. Artapanes, a Greek writer, ifi 
a fragment preserved by Eusebius, f of Ce- 
sarca, calls her Meris. He says, that, being 
KVMried to one of the petty kings of Egypt, 
to whom she had no children, she was in- 
duced, either to conceal or atooe for her 
barrenness, to substitute this Hebrew child ; 
that she called him Moses, which the Greeks 
afterwards turned into Musaeus, and that 
he was the master of Orpheus. This author 
had written a complete history of the Jew^, 
^hich is quoted by St. Clement. % It was 
thus that Moses became learned in all tl^ 
v»\^dom of the Egyptians, then the most en- 
lightened people in the world. Being the 
'adopted son of the king^s daughter, he was 
educated as a Prince, and doubtless with the 
^est founded hopes of temporal advancement 
among the Egyptians. Ambition, therefore, . 

* Joseph, Antiq. Lib. ii. Cap. v. 

•J- Euseb, Prap, Lib. i x. Cap. xxvii* 

X^ dcm: Alex. Stnm. p. 344.,. 



could not possibly tempt him to renouna 
prospects so flattering to human pride. Im* 
posture could not be so congenial to a mind 
thus reared, as to make him hazard his ex- 
istence for a project at least doubtful in its 
effect, as every imposture must be. His 
continuing in the favour of the Egyptian 
court, if he had been a political schemer, 
and the prospect of perhaps becoming king 
of Egypt, was (according to mere human 
calculations) a much more certain mode of 
assisting his countrymen, and of extricating 
them from slavery and oppression, than a- 
ny other which he could possibly devise. 
Indeed it is more than probable that his a- 
doption was, for some time at least, of sin- 
gular service to them. But the oppressions 
of the king were again renewed in the year 
before Christ 153 1, when Moses was 40 
years old. He refused any longer to be cal- 
led the son of Pharaoh's daughter, and 
would not renounce his religion, even for 
the prospect of a crown. Though educated 
in a Pagan court> he yet professed the pri"" 
ciples, and believed in the God of Israel. 
But he found his countrymen less attentive 
to their duty than he expected ; and his zeal 
in their cause obliged him to fly precipitate- 
ly from Egypt. He travelled to Arabia, 
and, becoming the servant of Jethro, the 
prince and priest of a colony of Midianites 
that dwelt near Mount Sinai, in the way 
hetween I^gypt and Canaan,, hejived there. 
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for 40 years ; his good qualities having so 
recommended him to his master, that he 
gave him his daughter Zipporah in marriage. 
In the year before Christ 1510, Ramesses 
dying, was succeeded by his son Amenophis, 
who reigned 19 years and 6 months. In 
the fabulous history of the Greeks, this 
Prince was afterwards called Belus, the 
rather of Egyptus and Danaus. He is that 
Pharaoh whose heart was hardened against 
the Israelites, and during whose reign they 
left Egypt. 

** In the year before Christ 1491, Moses, 
who never seems of himself to have thought 
the thbg possible, was pitched upon to be 
™ deliverer of his countrymen. This 
same Moses whom they refused, saying, Who 
fflade thee a ruler and a judge ? the same 
^d God send to be a ruler, and a deliverer, 
"7 the hands of the angel which appeared 
^0 him in the bush. In the account of the 
circumstances attending this deliverance, 
™re is nothing which in the smallest de- 
Pce looks like imposture. The leading 
;acts are certain and allowed. The Israel- 
^^^s, at this period, were numerous. They 
^ere in Egypt under cruel bondage. They 
Ijad been there 215 years. They came 
^Wther a mere handful, and were for a con- 
^derable time happy and respected. For 
!^ore than 80 years, however, they had been 
^^ cu-cumstances most unpleasant. Yet nei- 
^Iier prosperity nor adversity, power nor op- 
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gyptians, prevented their increase, or led 
them to alter their sentiments of religion. 
In Egypt, they were a peculiar people, as 
tliey have been ever since, and they enter- 
tained even then notions of the Deity wide- 
ly different from, and very superior to those 
of the enlightened people among ^^hom 
they dwelt. When Moses and Aaron ap- 
peared amongst them, as the messengers of 
the Most High, they talked to them in a 
. language to which they were by no means 
strangers. Their long captivity and severe 
afflictions had probably blunted their con- 
ceptions, but certainly had not annihilated 
their belief of the God of their fathers. 
Their joy, therefore, at the appearance of 
Moses and Aaron, and being told that the 
CJod of Abraham, of Isaac, and of Jacob, 
had not forgot them, and would visit their 
afflictions with comfort, was natural ; and 
this circumstance confirms the account 
w^hich Moses gives of those Patriarchs. For 
the Israelites of that age, who were not very 
distant descendants, could not be so com- 
pletely ignorant of their origin, as to be im- I 
posed on by an idle story, as this mijst have i 
been, were it false. Joseph they must have 
often heard of, and he was only the great 
grandson of Abraham the father of the faith- 
"^^A ^^^ ^^ ^h^i^ nation. Joseph had 
r'^,"^' ^^ would be well known in Egypt, 
and particularly to his distressed country 
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men, only 144 years before the present pe- 
riod, and 64 before the birth of Moses, who 
now addressed them. Jacob, the father of 
Joseph and his brethren, who were deno- 
minated the 1-2 Patriarchs, died also in E- 
S7Pt 54 years before his son. We rise to 
Abraham, therefore, who was Jacob's grand- 
father, by steps so plain and obvious, and 
the circumstances of which must have been 
^ generally know^n, as effectually to pre- 
vent the suspicion of the tale being* com- 
posed by Moses, as it must have been known 
certainly either to be true or false, by the 
people to whom he spoke. 

There is nothing in the whole story which 
savours of that obscurity and distant anti- 
quity ever apparent in impostures. The 
^vhole must have been so well known to the 
most ignorant Israelite of the time, as effec- 
tually to prevent the possibility of delusion. 
They were led, from the very nature of 
their religion, to attend to their descent. 
For the God whom they worshipped was 
^lled the God of Abraham, Isaac, and Ja- 
cob, the God of their fathers, to whom he 
had vouchsafed to make repeated promises, 
^hen as yet they were few in number, ob- 
scure, and in the most unlikely circumstan- 
ces that their posterity should one day be- 
come a great people, and be put in posses- 
sion of a country peculiarly celebrated for 
^ts climate and productions. The language 
Aerefore w^hich Moses used to the Israelites 
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he neither professed to be new, nor did 
they esteem it so. They knew their origin 
as well as he, and they had not forgotten 
their God. If they had neglected him dur- 
ing the happier period of their stay in E- 
gypt, their present afflictions had recalled 
them to their duty. The history of • the 
twelve patriarchs, the branches from which 
they had so lately sprung, and become a 
numerous people, could not be unknown to 
them. The knowledge of it would be che- 
rished, because their religion required it 
Amram, the father of Moses, who died a- 
ged 137, about 23 years before their deli- 
verance from Egypt, was 32 years old when 
Levi, one of the twelve sons of Jacob, died. 
Jacob was 15 years old when Abraham, his 
grandfather, died, and would of course re- 
member him, and what he could not know 
himself about that illustrious character, his 
father Isaac would inform him. But, fur- 
ther, Jacob was full ig years old, when I 
Heber, from whom the name of Hebrews is 
derived, died at the advanced age of 464. 
He was the great-grandson of Shem, the se- 
cond son of Noah, and was born 283 years 
before the death of Noah himself, who died 
indeed only two years before the birth of I 
Abraham. This brings the history up to ' 
the flood. For Noah lived 600 years before 
that event, and 350 after it ; — his son Shem 
was born 98 years before, and lived 502 af- 
ter it. These two would be able to carry 
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back the history of the world to its very be- 
ginning. Noah was the son of Lamech^ I 
the 9th in descent from Adam, and Lamech \ 
was born 56 years before Adam's death, who | 
wasthe&rstman. Lamech died 5 years before t 
the flood ; so that Noah was born 595 years ; 
before his death, and Shem his grandson, \ 
93. Lamech would of course be perfectly ( 
acquainted with all that Adam knew, and . 
he would doubtless not fail to communicate 
his knowledge to his children, of which 
both they and their posterity would have 
corroborative proofs, from the testimony of 
other contemporaries, and from the general 
belief of their friends and countrymen. 

" We have therefore reached, — by a pro- 
cess extremely natural and easy, and by cir- 
cumstances so detailed, and which must 
have been so notorious to the Israelites of 
that time, as effectually to prevent impos- 
ture, — ^to the person whom Moses in his 
history calls the first man. Some period 
there must have been, in which the world 
and man were created ; for there is no ap-. 
pearance of perpetuity in either. When 
man, therefore, was oreated, it cannot be 
concluded fl j^riori that his creator would 
leave him to himself; and since the contra- 
ry is most generally believed, it is reasona- 
ble to suppose that some revelation was ac- 
tually made, since no probable account can 
otherwise be given why the idea of such an 
event having taken place could otherwise 
G 
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arise. That this revelation has heen, m 
many cases, unattended to and ineffectual, ex- 
perience shews us ; and that such might be 
the case, if men were left free, was at least 
probaUIe. When mankind swerved from 
the duties prescribed to them, there is noth- 
ing either harsh or improbable in the idea 
of their being punished, vr of religion ap- 
. pearing with other sanctions, and being con- 
iined to a smaller portion ; because ^uch a 
1 plan would„l?e likely to preserve it from to- 

' tal corruption and annihilation. In all this, 

however, ,we must depend not ,on abstract 
. reasoning, but on testimony and matter of 
fact. All the reason of which ; man is or 
can be possessed, will not of itself discover 
the origin of the world, or the nature of God. 
It may assist him in distinguishing between 
different accounts, but it can of itself afford 
him no certain information. The first man, 
who would at his creation find himself 
a solitary individual, cpuld, from his own 
powers, discover nothing of the origin either 
of himselif, ox of the objects arouhd him. 
If any time elapsed before a communication 
was made, he must have waited with anxi- 
ous impatience till he was informed of cir- 
cumstances so necessary. His mere animal 
wants, nature or instinct might lead him to 
^ ' ^ypply. But reason could give him no as- 

sistance, in developing things which existed 
before it. Some communication must there- 
^^^e have been made to the original parent 
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of mankind, and such communication would 
be received as true by his immediate 
descendants, and would, without controver- 
sy, which is of later date, be the rule of 
tbcir faith and actions, till the avocations 
of Jife, and the seductions of passion, ob- 
scured and misrepresented it; The powers 
of man are very bounded, and his passions 
Tender them less efficacious than they might 
otherwise be. If revelation^ therefore, from 
the comparatively narrow sphere of its in- 
fluence, be thought by infidels to be less 
yseful and efficacious than they would have 
imagined a priori; it can at least be retorted, 
^*t its influence has been more extensive 
than tharof atiy" thing which, reason boasts 
as her own ; and it must therefore be con- 
cluded that it,.and not reason, is our natural 
guide. 

" The work 6f Moses does not pretend to 
^e a complete history of the world. It con- 
tains merely the leading facts of that history, 
and of the nature and progresis of religion, 
^♦11 the Iraelites came in sight of the pro- 
mised land. It was not writtenfor the pur- 
pose of removing the doubts and difficulties 
of modern sceptics, but to be the foundation 
of a consistent faith to the people of God. 
The particulars omitted, and the circum- 
stances which prevent or obstruct our en- 
quiries, were supplied to them by channels 
^0 which we can have no access ; and be- 
cause things were omitted, or described with 
Ga 
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brevity, they would not thence conceircy 
with the sagacity of modern philosopheis, 
that they never took place at all, or had no 
existence. That some things liave now be- 
come obscure, is not at all to be wondered 
at ; because the distance of time, and dif« 
ference of manners and circumstances, is so 
great. But such difficulties, far from over- 
turning the truth, enable us to improve our- 
selves in the virtues it recommends. Tbey 
afford to us, what is extremely consistent 
with the apparent plan of Providence, exer- 
cise for faith and for humility, in which the 
patriarch Abraham has shewn us so distixF- 
guished an example. 

•* The whole history of Moses comes to 
him through a line of seven persons, corro- 
borated by the. testimony and the belief of 
a whole nation. Adam, Lamech, Noab, 
Hcber, Jacob, Levi and Amram. It was 
not possible to invent such a story at such a 
time, unless it h^d been true ; nor, if it had 
been an invention, could it have obtained 
credit in any nation. No man, living in 
scenes of life like those to which we are ac- 
customed, could ever have invented any 
thing so uncommon and unheard of; and 
. still less could this have taken place among 
a people oppressed with slavery, and unen- 
lightened by science. Accustomed to see 
men die at so early an age as they do noi^^ 
and did when Moses lived, who would 
have hazarded the assertion, that, at a pc- 
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riod so little distant, and when the false- 
hood could hare been so easly detected, 
human life was so much longer ? Of the 
flood the same is to be said •. — If it ne- 
ver took place, no man, in that age par- 
ticularly, could ever have thought of any 
such thing. At all events, he never could 
have openly asserted it ; because, if it 
did not take place, no trace of it, either 
in fact or from tradition, would be found ; 
3s, if it did happen, must have been the 
case; and as, in fact, for it really happen- 
ed, is the case. 

" In sh,ort, the scheme, if it had been- a 
sc^ctne, would have defeated itself, because 
tiit circumstances attending it would have 
^^n known to be false But the Israelites 
*new the story to be true; dnd rested their 
hopes of future greatness on the promises 
n^ade to their ancestors from whom they re- 
ceived it. From these sources of informa- 
tion, in their circumstances the most certain 
*^^d unequivocal, they believed that Adam,, 
^he first man, fell from the state of inno- 
^^nce in which he- was cpeated; Punish- 
njents,-. natural and inevitable in a sinful 
state, were the consequence. But redemp- 
tion to those who were disposed to attend to 
^^5 terms on which it was offered, was pro- 
n^^scd through a certain descendant of the 
^^me Adam ; and on the hope of this the 
^^ligion of mankind rested; Seth, who was 
^^^ to Adam when he was 130. years old, 

G3 
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was appointed to be the progenitor of this 
promised Deliverer, and in his family, as 
distinguished from that of Cain, the mur- 
derer of his elder brother, the true religion 
was to be preserved. By the natural pro- 
gress of human vice, however, and in con- 
sequence of the intermarriages of the sons 
of Seth with the daughters of Cain, religion 
was gradually corrupted, and, except a- 
mongst a very small portion, almost anni- 
hilated. The whole race was then threaten- 
ed with utter extirpation, unless they re- 
pented. Repentance did not follow the 
threatening, and the denounced punisbme/it 
was at length executed in the year of the 
world 1656, before Christ 2348,. and before 
the deliverance of the Israelites 857.. Noah, 
his three sons, and their wives, &c. alone 
were saved from the general flood. With 
them afterwards a new covenant was made, 
and from them the world was again peo- 
pled. As population increased, dissipatioii 
and thoughtlessness again o^rspread its in.- 
habitants. The punishment, though so sig- 
nal and so recent,, was quickly neglected or 
forgotten, and the true religion was on)/ 
preserved amgng the descendants of Shem, 
the second son of Noah. The corruptions 
of the world at length reached the posteri- 
ty of Shem, in so much that all ideas of the 
true God, and of his religion, were in dag- 
ger of being totally effaced. It was then 
that it ipleased the Almighty Sovereign of 
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fie universe, to singk out Abraham, that 
among his posterity the true religion mig^t 
be preserved, tillthe coming of Messiah. 
New promises were made to this illustrious 
Patriarch, and, when it was most unlikely^ 
it was absolutely foretold that he should be 
the father of a great and distinguished peo- 
ple, when as yet he had neither a son, nor 
the prospect of one. The character of A- 
braham, so truly great and amiable, justifies 
the respect that was thus paid to him, and 
is such as no man could have delineated, if 
it had not existed ; and much less, in an age 
so ancient and so uninformed as that of Mp- 
s^s. In the space of 430 years, the promise 
was so far completed. They were then a 
numerous people. But they lived in bon- 
dage to a foreign and powerful prince, and 
they had no natural means of escaping from 
this bondage. . Moses was appointed to be 
their deliverer. In consequence of this 
commission he came into Egypt, addressed 
the leaders of Irael in the name of the God of 
their fathers, shewed, by unequivocal marks 
of divine power, that he was so commission- 
ed ; and he actually, in spite of the power 
and malice of the greatest prince then in the 
^vorld, freed them, men, women, children, 
cattle, and effects, from their horrid bon- 
dage J and the monarch and his army which 
pursued them^ were totally ^^stroyed, not in 
battle, for the Israelites were in a situation 
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incapable of fighting, but by the visible in« 
terposition of heaven. 

" We will suppose, for a moment, gen- 
tlemen, that this is the great nation of E- 
gypt, and that there are among us a nume- 
rous body of slaves, to the amount of 600,000 
men, besides women, and persons under le, 
as was then the case of the Jews, It will 
at once be granted to be impossible, that a- 
ny man, coming* among this multitude, and 
addressing them in the way in which Moses 
addressed the Israelites, should obtain belief, 
unless they had already been well acquaint- 
ed with the facts in their history to which 
he alluded. It would be equally, or more 
impossible, to make either them or us be- 
lieve that there was darkness in all the land, 
except where they lived ; that the other 
plagues took place ; or that the first-born in 
every house, except their own, was destroy- 
ed, without any visible cause, — unless such 
things really took place. It would, if pos- 
sible, be still less practicable ta make such 
a multitude believe, that they had passed 
from Leith to Kinghorn on dry ground, the 
waters rolling backward to admit their pas- 
sage ; and that a mighty army pursuing 
them was overwhelmed in the pursuit, by 
the returning waves, — unless they had actu- 
ally seen it to be the case. No art, no dis- 
guise, no method of collusion, of which the 
most artful man can be possessed^ could 
have induced the belief of a thing sa3 extra* 
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ngint And improbable, nnles* they had 
really seen it. As these things were said to 
have happened before their eyes, they could 
not possibly be deceived. ' A whole nation 
could not possibly be induced, in such cir- 
cumstances, to believe a barefaced lie. Nei- 
ther, frotn the sate of the case, could they be 
imposed oft in any after age. Monuments of 
these facts were instituted, and ceremonies 
in memory of them performed, from the ve- 
ry time in which they were said to have hap* 
pened. They were not instituted to im- 
pose on a nation the belief of things of which 
they never heard, but to preserve the re- 
Jtiembrance of what they had already seen 
3nd known ; and respecting which, there- 
fore, they could not be deceived. 

*' After they were freed from the domi- 
nion of Egypt, the Israelites went through 
various trials for forty years, before they 
got possession of the promised land of Ca- 
naan. At length, however, it was obtain- 
^^f and the promise to Abraham was per- 
formed Several centuries after his death, 
^fter the death of Moses, who lived not to 
°ring them into Canaan, they were govern- 
^4 by Joshua, then by a succession of judg- 
es, and afterwards by a race of kings. From 
^Wstime to the coming of Messiah, a pe- 
riod of very nearly 150Q years, their history 
^^ ^ery momentous. It uniformly refers 
^ and supposes the truth of, whal; goes be- 
W J which therefore is the strongest possi* 
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ble proof qi its truth ; and the scene gr^dn- 
ally ripens for the developement of fatthet 
promises, and the execution of farther judge- 
ments. For, with all their advantages, the 
Jews were a faithless and wicked people^ 
piquing themselves upon their superior pri- 
vileges, but often neglecting the purpo* 
8es for which they were conferred. Each 
succeeding generation saw and acknowledg- 
ed the errors of their predecessors ; but the 
experience of their ancestors had seldom 
the proper effect upon the conduct of poste- 
rity. They garnished the sepulchres of the 
prophets whom their fathers slew, at the 
very time that they were following their 
footsteps, and persecuting or murdering the 
prophets of their own time. Respectingi 
what was past, they could reason without 
partiality. They saw the conduct to be 
wrong, and felt the effects to be painful* 
But with respect to themselves, passion and 
sophistry combined to mislead them. Where 
passion interferes, the force of example will 
ever be diminished, and inferences the most 
direct will not be attended to, or will be 
keenly resisted. This is the nature, not of 
the Jews only, but of mankind in general. 
They cannot bear to be told of their faults; 
, and though willing to allow, because they 
cannot controvert general truths, they resist, 
with the most confirmed obstinacy, all par- 
ticular conclusions. The conduct of the 
Jews, therefore, though highly to be repro- 
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^ b^ed, js neither uncommon nor unnataraK 
Attracted by present circumstances^ they 
were innattentive to things of more import- 
ance; and with the sophistry so natural to 
roan, they warded off from themselves the 
censures they deserved, and their erroneous 
conduct was the consequence of their false 
reasoning. On account of their numerous 
transgressions, and their repeated inatten- 
tions to the prophets, who were, from time 
^0 time, raised up amongst them,, to check 
erroneous conduct, and to pave the way for 
tbe expected deliverer of mankind, they 
^erc often subjected to the most irksome 
punishments, till they at length fell under 
the dominion of Imperial Rome. It was to 
this period that the prophecies respecting 
ftc Messiah most directly pointed ; and ac* 
cordingly the expectation of him was then 
general and strong. The worldly minded- 
ness- of this unfortunate people, however, 
combined with their uneasy feelings as a 
conquered nation, led them, in direct con- 
tradiction to those very prophecies, to ex- 
pect in him a temporal deliverer ; and such 
3n expectation certainly afforded room for. 
fte exertions of an artful and heroic adven- 
turer. 

" I shall request your indulgence, gen- 
tlemen, for a minute, whilst I read to you 
the reasoning of Gamaliel a Pharisee, a doc- 
tor of the law, and of much reputation a- 
^ong the -Jews, upon this very subject. 
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When the Jewish rulers were persecuting 
the Apostles of our Lord» for preaching the 
doctrine of the cross, and, being cut .to the 
heart at their boldness, were taking counsel 
to slay them^ Gamaliel stood up, and said 
to them : — " Ye men of Israel, take heed to 
yourselves what ye intend to do as touching 
these men. For before these days rose up 
Theudas, boasting himself to be somebody, 
to whom a number of men, about 400, join- 
ed themselves ; who was slain, and all^ as 
many as obeyed him, were scattered and 
Tjrought to nought. After this man, rose 
up Judas of Galilee, in the days of the tax- 
ing, and drew away much people after him : 
he also perished, and all, even as many as 
obeyed him, were dispersed. And now I 
say unto you, refrain from these men, and 
let them alone : for if this counsel or this 
work be of men, it will come to nought. 
But if it be of God, ye cannot overthrow 
it ; lest haply ye be found even to fight a- 
gainst God/* The reasoning is excellent, 
and had the effect been such as the Jewish 
rulers and modern infidels have most de- 
voutly wished, it would have been consider, 
eid as conclusive. But the event being con- 
trary to this wish, the reasoning will of 
course be hooted at as the effect of Christian 
bigotry. It is however of equal value now, 
as it would have been then, and, combined 
with the other circumstances of the, case, it 
is conclusive. The Messiah appeared at 
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the time he was expected 3 and though lie 
answered not the expectations of his delud- 
ed countrymen, as an impostor would cer- 
tainly have endeavoured to do, and failed 
to convince the worldly wise, he complete- 
'7 /jilfiUed the prophecies which described 
his coming, and proved that he was the Son 
of God, by doing such works as no man 
ever did. With the prophecies in their 
hands,— *which so accurately described him, 
that he who runs might read, and n^hich so 
pointedly foretold the very manner of his 
death,— his unfortunate countrymen were 
^ill obstinate, and fulfilled* the scriptures, 
^<ithe measure of their own crimes, at 
the tame time, by crucifying the Lord of 
Glory. But the malice of men cannot over- 
throw .the counsels of God. The doctrine 
of Christ spread over the world in^ spite of 
opposition, and will continue in it in spite 
^f malice and of ridicule. Apparently 
pean and contemptible in its nature, and 
it» origin, its progress nothing could con- 
troul. •.* For" says StPauI, ** the preaching 
Qf the cross is to them that perish, foolish- 
ness: but unto us, which are saved, it is'the 
power of God. For it is written, I will de- 
^^foy the wisdom of the wise, and will bring 
^Q nothing the understanding of the pru- 
dent Where is the Wise? where is the 
scribe ? where is the disputer of this world ? 
hath not God made foolish the wisdom of 
H 
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this world ? For after that, in the wisdom 
of God, the world by wisdom knew not God, 
it pleased God, by the foolishness of preach- 
ing, to save them that believe. For the 
Jews require a sign, and the Greeks seek 
after wisdom : but we preach Christ cruci- 
fied, unto the Jews a stumbling block, and to 
the Greeks foolishness ; but untotbem which 
are called, both Jews and Greeks, Christ 
the power of God, and the wisdom of God. 
Because the foolishness of God is wiser than 
men ; and the weakness of God is stronger 
than men. For ye see your callings bre- 
thren, how that not many wise men after 
the flesh, not many mighty, not many no- 
ble, are called, fiut God hath chosen the 
foolish things of the world, to confound the 
things which are mighty ; and base things 
of the world, and things which are despised, 
hath God chosen, yea, and things which are 
not, to bring to nought things that are, 
that no flesh should glory in his presence." 
** If a man, with this admirable passage 
in his mind, will take a serious view of the 
origin of Christianity, consider the period 
in which it appeared, the means by which 
it was propagated^ and the contempt with 
which such Pagan authors, as vouchsafe to 
mention it at all, speak of it ; and if he will 
afterwards reflect with what astonishing ra- 
pidity it spread over the whole Roman 
Empire, amidst the tortures, persecutions, 
and contempt of the world, he must grant. 
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at least, that it is attended with the most 
wonderful circumstances which ever ac« 
companied the progress of any system of 
doctrine or opinion. If^ as Mr Painc^ false- 
ly and scandalously, dgairtst all historical 
evidence, insinuates, it had been propagated 
by the sword, like the faith of Mahomet ; 
had thrown out hopes of temporal aggran- 
dizement, and afforded a licence for com^ 
moa crimes, — ^some adequate cause could 
l^avebeen assigned for a p^ogtess so asto* 
nishing. But the case is hiBtdrtcally the 
ttverse. Power and persecotibn were all 
agamst it. The first teacfaenii of Christiani^ 
^, if they merely meditated the subjuga- 
tion of the world ta their own opinions^ and 
their own exaOrtatton on the ruins of othef 
superstitions, cectainly, in all baman appear** 
auce, cdlcuiated very weakly/ But they 
w^re iBEien free from such ambttioa : and, if 
^^ haed possessed it, they were too- tiniid,i 
too illiterate, and too narrow minded, ta 
^tcmpt the execution of it. They avow-^ 
^dly, iiuicred, foresav^; and uniformly told 
^^tit coni^eJrts,. that they cduM not, in their 
own day, obtatnr any temporal cdmfortj 
^'^d, instead of it, they expected What they 
certainly met with, the utmost distress, con- 
^wpt, and opposition* They must therefore 
bare had more than human ground to go upw 
^^, before they, would have opposed a reli- 
gioo, which both they and their country •» 
^^^^ believed to be divine, and have become 

H2 
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founders of another, which effectually baulk- 
ed the temporal hopes and prejudices of 
their nation, and for which, in this world, 
they could look for no reward. They uni- 
formly declared, that the - kingdom they 
looked for was not of this world ; -and, a- 
midst all their sufferings, and in circum- 
stances the most unlikely, they confidently 
declared that their doctrine should survive 
them all ; that it should extend to the utter- 
most parts of the earth ; and that even the 
gates of hell should not prevail against it. 
Scoffers, and ridiculing infidels, were point- 
ed out,* and all its various opponents, even 
its philosophical, were designed by them in 
colours evident to all eyes but their own. 
These opponents of Christianity have exist- 
ed in every age, and they have been most 
indefatigable in their opposition. They have 
opposed it by argument, by force, and by 
ridicule, and they have, year after year, and 
age after age, predicted its downfall ; and 
yet we find it still existing, and baffling a- 
like their malice and their sophistry. At the 
same time that the founders of Christianity 
foretold the progress of their own doctrines, 
they predicted the^destruction of Jerusalem, 
and the dispersion of the Jews, till the ful- 
ness of the Gentiles be come in. The pro- 
gress of the one, and the preservation of the 
other, amidst dispersion and cruel persecu- 
tion, are facts, glaring, incontrovertible facts, 
which can be accounted for on no probable 



or possible principle, but that laid down 
and believed by Christians. 

" If Judaism and Christianity be both 
itnposiiions, they are certainly, both in their 
nature, circumstances, and evidence, the 
Most extraordifiary deceits* which ever ap- 
peared in the world^: they completely link 
together, and* yet the individual professors 
of each arc keen opponents. The Jews sup- 
port the pretensions of Christians, even by 
their opposition* These systems were nei- 
ther of them propagated by means^^ accord- 
ing to hum^n^ calculation,, adequate. to the 
effect which certainly followed. The se- 
^«tal prominent characters which contribut- 
ed to their progress, and who appeared in 
^ry distant ages, if they were impostors, 
have carefully avoided, in their plans, the 
conduct which men in such cases uniform- 
V pursue. Here moreover must have been 
a succession of impostors, and not one only, — 
and not one of these has yet been detected in 
^ single instance of any action or sentiment 
^hich, fairly interpreted, xan give credit to 
^e idea of imposture. If they were impos- 
tors, too,* it is evident they did not labour for 
themselves i for the temporal utility of their 
plans were neither expected nor experienc-- 
^ by. them^ nor generally- till a<:onsidera- 
hletime after their death.- Now, it has not 
^^^eti happened in the world, that impostors 
are so disinterested ta distant posterity, as to ' 
PJ^ocure for them benefits, which,, afttrallj^^ 
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they cannot ensure, by thetr ot^^n peisoiwl 
sufferings ; especially trhildt they couldt at 
any tirtie, save themselves^ by retiumirrg to 
their fornicr station, and by letting their pro- 
jected impostik-^ alone. But ereryoneof 
these have, if they were really iaipo»ori, 
laid themselves open to dfeTccti<Jn, by pre- 
tending to the piower of worktisg miracles, 
and by hazarding predictions aboot the pro- 
gress ai^ddui^atioin <>f their systevn^ the ferm- 
er of t)^hicb w^e believed add attested by 
those wha saw them performed, »fid tlie lat- 
ter of which are in themsettes consistent 
and agreeable to tike truth of tustory^ ages 
after they were p^kWisbed m the o^orld. 
These men, totf, by no means, either in their 
doctriia^s^ their actions, or their cbnversa- 
trion^ fluttered the vanity, encouraged the 
vices, o¥ answered the a priw^ expectations 
of thea* Gounti«ymeii^ Oh the. eowtrary, 
they imifdrn^ly opposed them alL A pet- 
son of tolerable abiMtks, a^d ©f an enter- 
prising genius, at the time of our Saviour's 
appearance, by taking advantage of the 
principles and expectations which then ob- 
tained among the Jews^ might certamly, in 
all human probability, have mad^ consider- 
able progress in aggrandizing hi^ttself, and 
even in extricating his countrymen- from 
Roman bondage. All who attempted this, 
however,, and some t^here certainly were, 
foiled in the attempt,- and are now no more 
li£arAo£. While a jjerson,— who comgleteljr 



opposed the prejudices of his cOttatrymea, 
and who interpreted the prophecies in «t dif- 
ferent outtmer ; who, instead of being a t<m« 
queror and a hero, was a man of sorrows 
and acquamted with grief,-— not only over- 
came the prej^icea of numerous Jews, but, 
in a period incredibly $bort, and by the 
bare {HfeachtQig. of a few illiterate fishermen, 
his doctrines were spread over the whole 
Roman Empil?e, and still <>btain in the most 
enlightened parts of the world* To these 
facts, no exertions of rea^, no success of 
imposture, can be opposed. In every cir- 
cumstance;^ and in every view, they bear the 
^^gfst mvks of credibility. The very 
^JMions 9o often started by infidels^ in 
spite of confutation, and so absurdly urged^ 
with all the vehemence of ignorant conceit; 
appear, on nearer enquiry, to be instances of 
sincerity and matks of credibility : Because 
^^y are genecally concessions or relations^ 
^ circumstanfces which impostors would 
^tfefaUy ^ave avoided, or they refer to cus- 
^^>nis, of which We are ignorant, and of 
^hich we can therefore be no judges ; or. 
they arise from the obscurity of a dead lan- 
V^ge, and unusual, idiom, in which they/ 
ate written. 

" Bid. infidels pay a^tentioK to some of; 
Aese ckcirmstances ; could they extricate 
Aetnselvcs from the phrenzy of heaping upe 
partkukr and minute objections > could tbej,, 
lie true philosophers^ view the system at. 
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particular men, and partial sectaries: and 
could they make themselves in some measure 
masters of the subject in debate^and attend to 
lom^ of the ansMrers which have been made to 
their objections ; — could they, in short, so 
far prevail upon themselves- to forego the o- 
pinion of the world, and to think a little so- 
berly of their own abilities and acquirements, 
as to be inclined to embrace Christianit/, 
should it turn out to be true, perhaps their 
conclusions would be more reasonable, and 
their candour more evident. 

" In short, in every period; and in every 
climate, to which we can now refer, there 
certainly have subsisted some notions of 
revealed religion; There must then have 
been some original communication on this 
subject. For none of them could primarily 
be the natural effect either of imagina- 
tion or of reason. In a large portion of the 
world, these notions have been wild and 
erroneous ; but the worst of them are evi- 
dently corruptions of original truths. Rea- 
son has never; in any of these circumstances, 
afforded any check to the corruptions of na- 
ture. For, wherever false religion has been 
professed, however much reason might be 
cultivated,' her assistance has been immate- 
rial; and there are only two systems of re^- 
velation which, from their principles or ef- 
fects, are eminently distinguished . from the 
corrupt superstitions and u/idecided . i^son- 
ings of men. These systems are in them^ 
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selves consistent. They are, as far as our 
limited understandings permit us to judge, 
or to compare them, agreeable to the most 
accurate discoveries of philosophers j and the 
local descriptions and historical allusions 
completely coincide with . the investigations 
of geographers, the observations of travellers, 
and the truth of history ; and both systems 
have hitherto accomplished ^11 which they 
pretended or promised to accomplish. Their 
proofs rest in prophecy and miracles; in 
prophecies which were actually accomplished 
long after they were published ; and on mi- 
racles performed openly in the sight of the 
EWorld, and of which the people are appealed 
to as witnesses. The prophecies were so 
numerous and decided, as efTectuaUy tojpre- 
vent the possibility of imposition or collusion. 
They raised expectation, and the event jus- 
tified the prediction, when the prophet was 
himself no more, and could therefore not 
contribute to the fulfilment of it. The mi- 
racles were notorious facts, of which the peo- 
ple were competent judges, and in which they 
could not possibly be deceived. These were 
believed, in the case of the Jews, by a whole 
nation ; and, in consequence of them, a cer- 
taia form of civil and religious restraint was 
instituted, to which a whole nation never 
could have submitted, in such circumstances 
as they certainly did submit, unless they had 
been completely satisfied with the proofs 
which were adduced in its support. The 
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whole circumstances of tbe case, neitherdark, 
obscure nor deceitful, cannot possibly be 
reconciled with imposture. Christianity rests 
on grouiids equally secure, and is confinned 
by proofs equally evident and incontestible. 
The Jewish rejection of this religion aflFords 
additional evidence of its truth, because it 
was foretold ; and the preservation of that 
people, in circumstances the most extraordi- 
nary, paves the way fiw: the accomplisiiment 
of another prediction, which no human sa- 
gacity coold foresee, and which no human 
power can accomplish ! When the period 
shall at length arrive, in which the Jews 
shall become Christians, there wiU piaobably, 
eren then, be found infidels who will dfeny 
the conclusion, and perhaps to assert, that 
the two have all along acted in concert. 
The moitiepers of our blessed Lord, mockicg 
the dying Saviour, said, if he wUl come down 
from the cross, we will believe. But, bad 
the miracle been granted, it is by no tiae»i« 
probable that faith would hare followed it. 
That the plans of Providence should be de- 
ranged to satisfy obstinacy, can never ^ 
expected. He who is disposed to resist suffi- 
cient proof, will' never be convinced by any 
addition to it ; and he is indeed a vain and 
ifmpious man, let his morals or hu» learning 
be what they will, who, negligent of what 
has gone before, expects that he shoflld ^^ 
particularly Angled out as an object of ex- 
traordinary favour, and who determines to 
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reject all evidence, unless he be so. Thd 
conversion of the Jews, extraordinary as it 
will certainly be, will necessarily .fail to con- 
vince those who have disregarded or despised 
the proofs already afforded. The same fal- 
lacious reasoning, the same unruly passions, 
the same contemptible pride and overween- 
ing conceit, will operate then as now ; — ^it 
being certain that, if we hear not Moses and 
the prophets, Christ and his apostles, neither 
will we be persuaded though one rose from 
the dead. These, my friends, are serious re« 
flections, and founded on the most accurate 
observation of human nature ; and would to 
God that they, who boast so much their 
knowledge of nature, and their eminence 
in philosophy, would pay that attention to 
them which their importance demands I 

" That Christianity should have had so 
extensive an influence as it certainly has had 
in the world, is indeed surprising; that it 
should not have had more, is not at all to be 
wondered at. Men are so engrossed with 
things present, so careless of what is to come, 
and so apt to postpone all consideration of 
such matters to some future period, that 
it is indeed difficult, or impossible, in any 
large portion of men, to make the ma- 
ny so attentive to religion and its duties, as 
its circumstances and ^their own so amply 
demand. That in such a situation ; that 
with such temptations and avocations, and 
with so little desire to resist or flee from 
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them, there should be often found men o^ 
penly to oppose a religion which so direct- 
ly opposes, and so completely condemns 
their conduct, is 'not at all to be wondered 
at. But it must be obvious that such con- 
duct, such conceptions, and such oppositior, 
do not, in the smallest degree, affect the 
truth of the religion which is thus despised, 
only because it is unknown, neglected, or 
disobeyed. 

*• I shall conclude these remarks, with 
which I fear -I have already too long de- 
tained you, with another quotation from Sir 
William Jones, which 1 wish you to bear 
in mind, as the unbiassed testimony of a 
man who, from the extent of his know- 
ledge, and the accurracy of his judgment 
and observations, as well as from hh situa- 
tion in life, was amply qualified to judge of 
the subject on which he thus determines : 
•• Theological enquiries," says he, " are no 
part of my present subject ; but I cannot 
refrain from adding, that the collection of 
tracts, which we call from their excellence, 
The Scriptures^ contain, independently of a 
divine origin, more true sublimity, more 
exquisite beauty, purer morality, more im- 
portant history, and finer strains both of 
•poetry and eloquence, than could be col- 
lected within the same compass from all o- 
ther books that were ever composed in any 
age, or in any idiom. The two parts, of 
which the scriptures consist, are connected 
by a chain of compositions, which bearno 
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resemblance, either in form or stile, to any 
that can be produced from the stores of 
Grecian, Indian, Persian, or even Arabian 
learning. The antiquity of those composir 
tions no man doubts ; and the unstrained 
application of them to events long subse- 
quent to their publication, is a solid ground 
ot belief that they were genuine produc- 
tions, and consequently inspired/' 

Mr Christian here, made many apologies 
for the length into which the importance of 
the subject, and his own feelings upon the 
oppcsition made to it, had betrayed him, Ma- 
"> things, he said, had occurred to him in 
I'le course of the evening, which he had not 
^^fore intended to introduce, and there were 
}^t many important reflections and enqui- 
f»« which, for the sake of brevity, he had 
^iTiitied. His sole purpose was to induce 
^f auditors to think before they allowed 
taemselvcs to bring forward objections, and 
Jo study the subject in debate, before they 
decided against it. In what he had under- 
^3Ken he had no end to serve, but the cause 
^f truth ; and in what he had already done, 
"e hoped he had not, in any instance, swerv- 
^^ from sober reason and candid enquiry, 
^^arning and reason he neither affected to 
^^spise, nor to represent as useless. But 
^'^eir province, he imagined, was limited ; 
^•^J he had never yet found that they, who 
^^asted most of the efforts of human genius, 
1 
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and the sublime utility of human sc\€t\cfe 
and acquirements, had attained to apy great 
superiority over their brethren, who were 
somewhat more humble in their pretensions. 
Religion, he was convinced, had nothing to 
fear from science, justly. so called; but 
truth, he was equally certain, would never 
be the consequence of that vain conceit, so 
often and so unjustly dignified with the 
name of philosophy. In what he had fur- 
ther to perform, he should endeavour to be 
more concise than he had been on the pre- 
sent occasion ; and he presumed, that, with 
candid and enquiring men, what he had al- 
ready adduced would enable hiro to be so. | 
When Mr Cmristian sat down, there 
was little said, and the evening being far j 
spent, the society was soon dismissed. Soinc | 
of the members expressed the greatest satis- 
faction at what they had heard ; others re- , 
mained in sullen silence, or appeared to be 
thoughtful ; and it was particularly remark- 
ed that Mr Goodwill was the first to leave 
the room, without saying a word. One 
gentleman said, that though he by no means 
wished to impose additional or unnecessary j 
trouble on Mr Christian, whose character 
and conduct he highly revered, he could 
not help suggesting to him another answer i 
to Bishop Watson, which he had seen since I 
their last meeting, written by one Machod, 
and which, he thought, it might be worth 
Mr Christian's while to notice in the 
course of his next discussion, along with the 
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work of Francis. Mr Christian replied^ 
that of writing answers, and stating objec- 
tions, there was no end : — but, though he 
had ever found such books disgusting, from 
the wildness of their principles, and the ig- 
norant conceit of their authors, — he would, 
as the gentleman wished it, give the work a 
perusal, and make such general remarks up- 
on it, as that perusal should suggest. 
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THE THIRD DEBATE. 



At the usual time the Society again met y 
^nd, being constituted in the usual manner, 
it was agreed that Mr Christian, should 
go on with what he had undertaken ; which 
he accordingly did in the following terras : 

" The uniform and illiberal abuse with 
which the clergy, as a body, have been 
loaded, in all ages and in every country, by 
Acir infidel opponents, has often struck me 
with astonishment and indignation. It is a 
^ode of attack in itself so unjust, that no a- 
pology can possibly be made for it ; and it 
has been already so hackneyed, that nothing 

l2 
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new or striking can now be expected from 
it, were it ever so proper. As this abuse, 
however, contains so much personality, and 
even, if well-founded, has little, indeed ncj 
connection with the main argument, we had 
reason to hope that it would long ago had 
been given up ; and that in an age, like thd 
present, pretending to such superior hnow^ 
ledge, and such refined liberality, no onq 
would have been found capable of retailing 
the wild and unfounded aspersions of kss 
enlightened and less liberal times. To the 
astonishment of thinking men, however, it 
' still fornjs the burden of the infidel's song. 
It aflfords so much scope for their envious 
malice, that they are loth to part with if, 
though it is totally i irrelevant, and eveo 
threadbare. Without this resting place, it 
is difficult to conceive how they could pro- 
ceed at all. for, whenever they are at a 
loss for serious argument, or are unable to 
get over some serious difficulty, the abuse of 
the clergy affords them the necessary matter 
for an episode ; and though not always hap- 
py in their general reasoning, they have ever 
in reserve, for the amusement of their readers, 
a brilliant digression, which they think can- 
not fail to please. The ground, however, 
which they thus take is unfortunate for their 
credit as honest or candid men. They make 
suppositions and mistate facts, and they 
reason from these as if they were real ; 
They misrepresent the character of their 
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opponents^ and, from their own wild con- 
ceptions of it, they endeavour to render th^t 
character ridiculous: And, what is still 
more unaccountable, and, if possible, more 
unjust, they connect the character of the 
cJergy, thus abused^ with the truth of the 
religion they profess, and undermine Chris- 
tianity, through the conduct of its minis- 
ters : as if the behaviour of a man, in this 
age, could alter or affect what happened 
many centuries before he was born ; or as 
if negligence and dissipation, followed by 
sedition and treason, on the part of a sub- 
ject, necessarily and ipso facto imply op- 
pression and. injustice in the laws* This, 
candid and enlightened mode of argument 
has been used by every infidel, in every age,, 
of whom I.haye heard, whose work I have 
seen, or whose private conversation I have 
had an opportunity, of knowing j . and ST. 
Painey S. Francis^ and A. Maeleod have in^ 
this, as in other particulars, like faithful 
copiers,^ most judiciously and carefully, imi- 
tated the manners of their tribe.. 

" Bat why all this illiberal and disinge- 
nuous abuse? who or. what are, clergymen? 
Are they- not men, taken from among our- 
selves, with this only difference, (and indeed 
it is a most material one) that they have 
generally a better education and correcter 
morals? Is it not to them^ or to institutions- 
entirely clerical, that we owe almost all oun* 
knowledge, and alnaost all the scicnce-vvhiphi 
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has 80 enlightened and improved us? If 
these same clergymen (the majority of 
whom make hut a very scanty livelihood by 
their profession^ and many of them not even 
that) were to turn the learning, assidnitj, 
and abilities, of which they are generally 
p'ossessed, to other pursuits, — to law, to 
physic, to politics, totrade, orto agriculture, 
— would they not, in all probability, in a 
worldly view, make a better figure, and 
rise to greater dignity, power^ and emolu- 
ment, than they do in the laborious, and^ 
as the times go, despised, employment of 
parish prielsts? From a change, either in the 
religion or the politics of the state, they 
have, in general, as little, in a temporal 
light, to fear, as any order of men under 
the sun. The large majority of them could 
lose but little ; and, in a new settlement of 
things, were they to support the change, 
their abilities, which are undeniably sup 
rior to those of any other body of men < 
equal magnitude, in any country, wouli 
doubtless recommend them to at least equal 
notice. In a political scramble, the prob< 
biiity is, they might be more successfu 
Many of them- could scarce be less so thai 
they are. But, happily for the peace anr 
good order of civil society ; for all that i 
decent, and of good repor:, it is not forth^ 
sake of their incomes, that they profc' 
Christianity, but it is from a firm conviction 
of its truth, and of its happy inftuence o^ 
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^:en for a very scanty pittance in its sup- 
rt. Accordingly we finji, that, in those 
litical storms, which, raised by the ca- 

alliflg of interested or mistaken njcn, have 
jibrought ruin and desolation on the world,. 

he lowest, as well as the highest of the cle- 
rical order, have generally adhered, amidst 
■ the mighty ruin, to their professions in hap- 
pier times i and, when a simple recantation 
might have saved them from destruction, or 
raised tbemfto opulence, which they never 
possessed, they have, with the magnanimous 
virtue which their religion inspires, spurned 
the paltry barter of their consciences, and en- 
dured persecution in its most horrid forms, 
or patiently worn out a wretched existence 
in pitiless exile. Can any maUi or order of 
men, afiord more convincing proofs of the 
sincerity of their professions, or, by a con- 
duct 60 conformable to their principles,, be 
less liable to the suspicion of hypocrisy ? 
Where bad clergymen occur, and some such 
must be found in every body of men so nu- 
merous, let them be blamed, let them be 
punished ; but let not an illustrious, an in- 
nocent order of the community, suffer in 
their character (which to good men is dear- 
er than life itself) for the faults of a few 
individuals. Base, indeed, must that man's 
mind be, who dwells only on the out- casts of 
the society, and who, by exhibiting the faults 
and .foibles of the weak and the abandoxied^ 
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endeavours to obscure the virtues, aird to 
impede the utility, of the more enlightened 
and respectable. The clergy feel it to be 
their* duty to- recommend- morality, and 
every virtue of which human nature is 
capable, by the sanction of a religion 
which, on the firmest groun<Js, they believe 
to be divine. Is it just, is it liberal, because 
they are zealous in the discharge of this 
duty, that they should be considered as bi- 
gots ?.or, because they are paid for the per- 
formance of it, that they should be account- 
ed hypocrites ? Must not every man, ac- i 
cording to the order of things which exist, I 
and ever has existed in the world, live by 
bis profession, unless he has inherited a I 
competency independent of all personal ex- 
ertion ? And must those exertions for a live- I 
lihood, which are ever praiseworthy in o- 
thers, be considered as blameable only in 
men, who, for purposes the most important, 
and from convictions the most strong, deny 
themselves many of the pleasures and amuse- 
ments of life, from a principle of duty ; and i 
who, submitting often to ^laborious penury, 
conscientiously execute the office they have 
undertaken? By being the ministers of Christ, 
and the instructors of the poor, (who, with- 
out them, have scarce any other means of 
learning their duty, or acquiring know- 
ledge,) they do not surely forfeit, the com- 
mon rights of humanity. When they be- 
come the servants of Heaven^ they, do -not 
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cease to be men. Immense sums of money 
are, without a murmur or complaint, wasted 
on players, mountebanks, and numerous de- 
nominations of impostors; on luxurious trifles 
and empty gewgaws, — What reason then can 
we have, to complain that the clergy have 
some recompence for their labour ? The 
labourer is ever worthy of his hire ; and 
f€w, perhaps none, have shewn themselves 
roore worthy of recompence and respect, 
than they whose income is thus envied, and 
whose office is thus unjustly ridiculed, 
iheir education is tedious and expensive, 
Acir office laborious, honourable, and use- 
^^\ and their promotion precarious and un- 
cfffain. The property they possess does 
Dot belong to the public, but to themselves 
slonc. It has been acquired in as equitable 
a manner ; has, without controversy, been 
possessed by them for as long a period ; has 
"*en used by them with as much propriety, 
^i is therefore held by as just and firm a 

tenure,— as that of any man or order of men 

living. 

'] The clergy stand as it were upon an 
cn^inence. Their virtues, however, are often, 
oy the very nature of them, concealed from 
Public inspection J and, generally, whtn they 
^^c known, they are considered as mere 
blatters of course, or as the necessary effects 
^f ^ particular mode of life ; and therefore, 
3s unworthy of particular notice,, or of dis- 
^»^Stiished praise. Their foibles, their vices. 
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and their errors, on the contrary, are seized 
on with avidity, and exhibited to the pub- 
lie eye with malicious envy and unjust conv- 
ments, by men who, (I do not hesitate to 
assert, because the assertion is capable of 
the most rigid proof, j are the enemies of all 
that is virtuous, of all that is honourable, 
and of all that is praiseworthy, and who op- 
pose the clergy with such unjust virulence, 
only because the principles and exertions ot 
that body have hitherto prevented their Ih 
centious conduct from becoming general, 
and the distinctions of virtue and vice from 
being totally confounded. To a man who 
views, with an impartial ey«, the history of 
mankind, the mild nature and tendency oi 
the Christian religion, the progress of science, 
and the consequent improvement of human 
happiness, and who considers how much of 
this improvement in science, and in happi- 
ness, we owe to the indefatigable labours of 
clergymen, the abuse thrown upon that or- 
der by Thomas Paine, Samuel Francis, A. 
Macleod, and their predecessors and abet- 
tors, will appear to be worse than illiberal ; 
because, with injustice, and the most bare- 
faced falsehood, it unites the blackest in- 
gratitude. Instead of being the last to ad- 
mit improvements in science, or to entertain 
liberality of sentiment, it is to men of this 
profession, almost entirely, that we owe the 
first efforts of invention, and the gradual 
dissemination of knowledge and refinement. 
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It is to their superior intelligence, or to the 
happy application of their talents and their 
leisure, that we owe almost all that we now so 
much value ourselves upon, — improvement 
in learning, and .the sciences, — in the arts of 
hk, and of civil government. It is not 
to the petty scribblers on infidelity, those 
empty boasters of philosophical profundity, 
that we owe such advantages, but to the 
c*crgy, and to those whose minds they have 
tutored to the love of science. Look into 
the annals of the most enlightened and im- 
proved nation upon earth, (England) and 
^etifyou can find one infidel in the list of 
celebrated scholars, of able statesmen, or of 
distinguished improvers of any art or science. 
•The enquiry will compell you to acknow- 
ledge, that the list is. made up entirely of 
^Jergymen and of their scholars j that it is 
to their exertions, abilities and conduct, that 
^'igland owes a large proportion of that 
^•^dracter and importance which she holds 
sraong the nations of Europe. The history 
^f almost every other state will furnish 
^Q^ple evidence of the same fact. But, be- 
^^Mse they have hitherto in this nation, 
Uhanks be ascribed to the Sovereign Ruler 
^f the universe} successfully opposed the 
progress of licentiousness in politics, and of 
^^fidelity with respect to religion, . they are 
Jl^Iuinniated by the wild abettors of rebel- 
W and atheism, with the odious, but hap- 
P'ly Unjust, epithets of bigotted and hypo- 
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critical shallow thinker's, unfair reasotiets! 
because, in some periods of the history of 
the world, many clergymen have been Vi- 
gotted, superstitious and even licentious, 
must they still be branded with the same 
odious character, unless they totally give 
up the faith which they know to be divine; 
and allow the world to be driven about 
with every wind of doctrine, which the 
cunning craftiness of men may devise? A 
little knowledge of human nature,' which 
even their .philosophy might have taught, 
or perhaps a little honesty, which is more 
creditable than learning, would have enab- 
led the opponents of Christianity to dra^v 
a more candid, and probably a fairer con- 
clusion on this subject, than they have yet 
done. Clergymen, like other men, of everjr 
order and description, are liable, and must 
ever be liable, to be misled by the temper 
of the times, if that happen to be erroneous. 
If the general temper of any age or nation 
be allied to bigotry, to superstition, to li- 
centiousness and persecution, — in the name 
of common sense, how can the great body 
of clergymen avoid the infection ? Is it can- 
die!, is it just, to compare their principles and 
jifactice, in such circumstances, with those 
of a more liberal and enlightened period ;— 
or to judge them by a standard of which 
ihey had no practical knowledge ? — No, 
*urcly ; they can only, with justice, be corn- 
red with men of other professions, and of 
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different pursuits in their own time, and, 
from such a comparison candidly made, the 
character of clergymen has nothing to fear. 
" That the first teachers of Christianity 
should, from the proud rulers of the world, 
meet with contempt and persecution, is not 
to be wondered at. They gave no quarter 
to vicious practice or erroneous belief; and 
they neither could, nor did expect, compas- 
siofl or candour from their proud and vicious 
opponeiits. •• Remember (said their mas- 
ter, in one of his last conversations with 
them) the word that I said unto you, the 
servant is not greater than his Lord. If 
thtyhave persecuted me, they will also per- 
secute you : If the world hate you, ye know 
that it hated me, before it hated you.'' Per- 
secution, contempt, and insult, then, were 
the necessary and expected consequences of 
their exertions in disseminating the religion 
they had learned, as theyand we think, from 
divine authority, and in opposing the super- 
Hitions and vices of a corruptcrd world. But 
that their successors, — an order of men who 
^ow, for so many centuries, have devoted 
their time and their abilities to the improve- 
ment of science, and to the dissemination of 
religion and morality j who have, in their 
several generations, been shining lights in 
the world ; and who have contributed most 
essentially to the furthering the best interests 
of mankind, — should meet with the same 
^OQtempt, opposition, and, where it is pos- 
K. 
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sible, persecution, is far more unaccounta- 
ble, because less to be expected. Buttbey, 
too, know whom they have trusted, and ate 
firmly convinced of the faithfulness of Him 
who bath promised to assist them, in the 
execution of their office, not only against 
the pernicious ways of those, by reason ef 
whom (as was long ago foretold) the wa^ 
of truth shall be evil spoken of, but even a* 
gainst the gates of hell and the powers <lf 
darkness. For therefore do they both la-, 
hour and suffer reproach, because they tittst* 
in the living God, who is the Saviour of 
men, especially of those that believe. Theii 
good offices, which have been most importi 
ant, and are almost innumerable, have, ' 
their unworthy opponents^ been overlool 
ed or misrepresented, only that the 
ligion they profess might be brought inl 
discredit. These reproaches, and this i 
-justice, they have suffered with fortlf 
tude, endured in silence, or treated wit ; 
just contempt, as the impotent railing of v ''} 
cious and ignorant men, happy that the ^ 
are accounted worthy to suffer in the sam ^' 
blessed cause with their Divine Master an 1;^ 
his first followers. Gratitude is a heavenl ■' 
virtue ; and if any order of men, as sucll| '^ 
deserve the gratitude of their fellow-men, fc 
is the clergy. But it is a virtue which attains ' 
no strength in little minds, which never I 
^'as, and never can be, combined with ma-^ 
lice and disingenuity. 
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This abuse, so illiberal and so undeserv- 
ed, with which the clergy have, in every 
age, been loaded, (and in no period more 
than in the present) affords, to that most 
distinguished order of men, one, amongst 
many similar, proofs of the truth of the re- 
Wgion the care df which is peculiarly com- 
niitted to them. " If they were of the 
^orld, the world would love his own ; but, 
^causp they are not of the world, but God 
iath chosen them out of the. world, there- 
fore thfe world hateth them.'* Comparing 
them with other men, and impartially re- 
flecting on the advantages mankind have de- 
lved from them,. such a return was certain* 
V not to be expected* But when we seri- 
^l^^ly compare the event with the predic- 
^0^1 and the whole with the circumstances 
and views of the men who, from age to age, 
We opposed and ridiculed them^ we shall 
»e better able to account for it j and though 
ye may still look upon it with surprise and 
^dignation, we shall at length be compel- 
^^ to conclude that human nature is ever 
ll^e same, and that this fact affords one more 
^"st^nce of human depravity, of human ob- 
stinacy, and of divine. foreknowledge. The 
fcllowers of the humble Jesus, the teachers 
?; his pure morality, and the supporters of 
Jjs divine religion, cannot, when we come 
('^rther to reflect on the subject, be candidly 
Judged, or justly esteemed, by the vain culti- 
^ ^aiocs of human reason, by the bold and im^ 

K2. 
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pious opponents of all that is serious or man- 
I7, virtuous or sacred : Nor can it be ex- 
pected that their actions, however lauda- 
ble J their abfljties, however distinguished •, 
and their beneficence and candour, how- 
ever eminent, should be allowed their full 
focce and just praise, — hy men to whose 
principles and conduct they are so directly, 
and happily as yet so successfully, opposed. 
It is only to be regretted, that men, and 
those not a few, who have not entirely re- 
nounced Christianity, aud who even wish 
it will, have given countenance to this un- 
just railing, and added force to its baneful 
effects^ by joining in the ufimeaning laugh, 
and by retailing the unjust and impious 
slander of infidelity. 

*• Something I thought it necessary, gen- 
tlemen, to say upon this subject ; because 
the scurrility of the authors you have put 
into my hands, exceeds all the bounds of 
decency, I have been warm upon it ; and 
by honest and honourable men, — who have 
themselves suffered from the insolence of 
malice, or the misrepresentations of igno- 
rance and conceit, — ray warmth will readily 
be forgiven. More 1 could have said ; hut 
with ingenuous men, more would be need- 
less; and to those of less amiable dispositions, 
it would be but speaking to the wind, or like 
casting pearls before swine. I have onljto 
regret that this illustrious order of the com- 
munity have not found an abler advocate. 
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the opponent^ of Christianity allow them- 
stlves thus liivishly to bestow upon the 
Cfetgy, and on Christians, the mo&t odious 
epithets, and the most scurrilous abuse, — all 
opposition, however temperate, all answers 
lowever cool and candid, appear to their 
distempered minds as the effect of bi- 
gotry, superstition, and even as indicating, 
a wish to persecute. An .infidel may do or 
say what he pleases ; he may use language 
of which an inhabitant of Billinsgate would 
te ashamed, but in him it is all fair. He 
has, in his ownopinion, philosophy — ^he has 
^ieuce, on his side ; and, though scurrilous 
^fld'intemperate as language will permit, 
he confidently palms his' scurrility and in- 
^mpfcrance upon the world, as the genuine 
effects of a sincere love of truth ; of a manly, . 
enlightened and philosophical freedom of 
thought ; and of a just indignation and ho- 
nourable warmth against bigotry, supersti- 
tion, and the persecuting spirit of his oppo- 
nents. The warmth of a Christian,^ on the 
other hand, though tempered with all the 
n^ildness of the most beneficent system of 
religion which was ever taught, is estimated, 
^n a different manner; His answers^ how- 
ever cool and however masterly, are consi-- 
dercd as the artful defence of a hypocrite,, 
or the weak excuse of a bigot^; and his . 
Warmth, however justifiable, as downright:. 
K^rsecution, Were a plain honest uian^T-^ 
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unacquainted with quirks of the party, aad 
with the bare-f^ced effrontery with ^hkh 
theybring forward their calumnious charges, 
and who had never seen Bishop Watsorii 
Apology for the Bible, or heard of his Lord- 
ship's character, — to read what Dr Fran- 
cis is pleased to call Watson Confuted^ be 
would certainly conclude that the Bishop 
of Landaff is a weak unworthy bigot, alike 
ignorant of his profession and of genenl 
science ; that the Apology is a wild libel a- 
gainst common sense, and the first princi- 
ples of knowledge ; and that it was written 
to excite the minds of the people to a vio* 
lent persecution of atheists and deists. How 
unjust all this is, neither you, gentlement 
nor the public, who, in spite of the illiberal 
jargon of Dr Francis, and his friends, judge 
of characters and actions with some regard 
to truth and justice, need be informed. Mr 
A. Maclcod, with more apparent caution, 
leads us, by insinuations, of most obvious 
tendency, to no very different conclusion. 
He preserves, or pretends to preserve, some 
degree of respect? for the Bishop of Landaff} 
but the whole of his brethren, bishops, 
priests, and deacons, experience from hinv 
the most intolerable scurrility whjch per- ' 
haps ever dropped from the pen of any in- 
fidel,, except Ihomas Paine and Samuel 
Francis. One would imagine that these three 
champions of infidelity had all experienced 
tb£ mastYLoknt gersecation which, hunia^ 
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eings ever suffered, and that they bad writ-r 
m their venomoiH remarks in the short and 
ncertaiQ intervals of respite, and in the 
iorrible expectation of further sevcjrity ; 
)r that they had dictated them as a kind of 
memorabilia amidst the excruciating torture^ 
f the stake or the wheel. Dr Francis 
omracnces his personal insult and abusive 
emarksjin the advertisement, and continues 
hem, with little intermission, to the end 
^f a work which is certainly calculated 
confer little credit either on his head or 
ais heart Ta follow him through all the 
dirt he has thus raised, would afford but a 
sotry entertainment for you, and is a labour 
for which I feej myself neither inclined 
^or qualified. 

" Bishop Watson has said^ that it. would 
ptobably have been fortunate for the Chris- 
tian world, had the life of Thomas Paine 
)>«tu terminated before he had fulfilled his 
intention of writing against Christianity v. 
^^d he seconds his remark by adverting to 
the baneful consequences which must foU 
]^^ the annihilation of religious principle 
^ the minds of the bulk of the people. Thi8> 
^^^hles his intelligent and candid opponent 
to raise a violent dust " about the clerical; 
P^^uon for the extermination of the hetero- 
dox," the intolerant spirit of Christianity^ 
^^4 of clergymen, " about the dogmatical: 
Jjctates of bigotted priests, passive obe- 
^ti\ce, and the persecuting^ mandates. of iar 
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quisitors," and to declaim on the mW^rft 
of reason and philosophy, notr lisin^^ch^ 
lighten the worlds and humanize thdiilji, 
but which is unfortunately still confinerffbto* 
fidels alone ; and, after stating tUe ignofttte 
and malice of priests, &.c. and the mlsfeifts 
the poor infidels have suffered, withf theftrti 
conviction that infidel science and modci^ 
tion will soon overpower the errors and 
vices of the Christian superstitioB, — ^headd^ 
" Now, sir, we have grown bolder ;" kDOifi 
ledge being no longer confined to defuM 
seminaries, priests are not kings. Tbc 
church totters ; and a single pamphlet, fOtt 
say, has unsettled the faith of thousands 
Now that you cannot stifle reason, you prjt" 
tend to liberality of sentiment.*^ The gw 
Doft'or is probably a little too confident re- 
specting the success of his opinions, ant 
perhaps expects a wider and more rapid pro* 
gress than experience will justify. He 
doubtless hopes that the good work which 
Thomas Paine has recommenced, will be 
materially forwarded, if not completed, by 
himself^ insomuch that in a few years it ra^J 
be said there was once such a thing asr Chris- 
tianity. A man is certanly at liberty to hope 
what he pleases; and the expectations of the 
BoiStor and his friends^ need neither alarm 
nor confound any serious Christian. ^^^ 
shall, on the contrary, hope, what is at least 
more in unison with past experience, that 
his. expectations, will be frustrated, and thai 
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Christianity, will exist loug after T. Paine, 
S. Francis, and A. Macleod, have gone the 
vray of all flesh ; and very long after their 
ill advised writings have fallen into the o^ 
blivJon which they merit, and from which it 
woijid have been happy for the authors, and 
for many ignorant and unsuspicious mem-- 
bers of society, if they had never emerged. 
The remark of Bishop Watson, which ex* 
cites io the mind of his opponent so much 
caiisdess animosity, and so many unjust in- 
ferences, is calculated, from the way in 
which it is stated* to give offence to no hu- 
man beitig. To wish for the death of an 
enemy, or opponent, from a principle of re- 
^^ngc, is (1 will not say unchristian^ for that 
niy friend the Doftor would laugh at, but) 
inhnman. But since death is common to, 
2nd must be the fate of all men,' sooner or 
^^ter, it is not only not cruel, but humane, 
to wish any person or persons removed from 
the world, before they should have it in 
their power to perform an action, which 
Ji^ust not only injure themselves, but their 
ftllow men, in their most essential concerns. 
I have often heard the fondest mother say, 
(and 1 have ever felt the justice of the say- 
ing,) that she would rather carry to the 
grave the son of her warmest love, than live 
^0 see him guilty of a mean or unworthy 
action. Death, to an innocent and upright 
i^3n, has nothing in it that is dreadful \ but 
^ife and death are alike horrible in expec- 
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of a divine origin'; of which the doctrines 
are suhlime, and the duties simple; and 
which is calculated, if duly attended to, to 
produce the most happy effects in this 
world, whilst it affords the most comfortable 
prospects in another. If we enjoy prospe- 
rity, it teaches us to use it with moderation, 
that we may enjoy it ; if we meet with ad- 
versity, it enables, us to bear it with pa- 
tience, and to turn even distress into ad- 
vantage. In every situation, it imp^^ 
ses on our minds what universal expe- 
rience confirms, that this is not our rest- 
ing place. If we are happy, it affi)rds us 
the prospect of an increase of happiness, 
without end and without alloy : If we are 
afflicted, it comforts us with the assurance, 
that our light affliction, .which is but for a 
moment, worketh for us a far more exceed- 
ing and eternal weight of glory ; such as 
eye hath not seen, nor ear beard, neither 
hath it entered into the heart of man to 
conceive the glory that shall then be r^ 
vealed to those who love God and the com- 
ing of our Lord Jesus Christ. These com- 
forts may be enjoyed by every Christian, 
and have been felt by thousands in every 
age. 

Cloathed in the artless simplicity of his- 
torical narration, recommended and render- 
ed familiar by the persuasive influence of 
example, and enforced by the mild but i^' 
tefmined authority of Him who knows what 
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femman, witliout abstract reasoning, and 
logical'deductioris, so often the parents of 
obscuri^ and scepticism ; and without con- 
troversy/ ofteifer still the souVce of pt'ejudice 
and emir, — ^Christianity is calculated to en- 
lighten, impirove, and elevate the ineanest 
under^anding ; and jet, in the principles it 
unfolds, and in the practical importance of 
the dudes it enjoins, it surpasses the keen- 
«t efforts of human intellect, — the most ac- 
euratfe deductions of human science. Sim- 
ple, obvious, and unperplexed, in the mode 
pHts communication, and in the nature of 
its sanctions, it yet affords, to those - who 
1^31 »ehd to it,' the 'most sublime and ef- 
f^tuBl philosophy ; the most enlarged, ac- 
curate und interesting views of God, of na- 
ture and of Wian, which were evet conceiv- 
ed or taught. To the poor is this gospel 
preached, and by the poor as far, as is ne- 
cessary for present improvement and for 
Ae attainment of future glory, it may be 
understood ; and yet it affords scope for the 
^orts, and excites the admiration, of the 
finest human genius. Its duties are obliga- 
^<5ry 6n all ranks of men, and its doctrines 
and principles are calculated alike to * asto- 
nish and improve the ignorant and the 
J«arned ; to encourage the humble, and to 
resist and confound the arrogant. O piti- 
able reflection, that we should be negligent 
^f information so important, and careless of 
^niies so conducive to our happiness and 
L 



improvement ! that we should alkw the 
malicious mouth of infidelity to accuse such 
a religion of inefficacy, and, from the coa- 
duct of too many amongst us, to brand it 
with principles which it nev^r acknow- 
ledged, and with crimes which it abhors ! 
But the im:pious insinuations, ^pd unjust 
conclusions, of unbelieving opponents, and 
the no less dangerous and culpable conduct 
of too tnany professed .Christians, affords do 
just argument against the power and ^oodr 
ness of ,Godf or against the general beae- 
licence and final utility of that religion 
ivhich he has been pleased to give us. Mil- 
lions have already been lendered happy, 
beyond the power of human jexpressien, by 
faith in its doctrines, and ob^diexice to its 
laws ; and millions will yet experience its 
happiest influence, in spite of . the baneful 
example of its lukewarai and guilty pro- 
fessors, and the malicious efforts of its avow- 
ed enenues. \ ' ' 

" It was no ignorant or unlearned mm, 
who said, tlnat he counted even gain to be 
loss, and all things .as dung, for the excel- 
lency of the knowledge of Christ Jesu§ the 
Lord ; and thousands in the age in which he 
lived, when Chrisitianity was most derided 
and most depressed, enjoyed the same hap- 
py tranquiUity, the same resigned submis- 
sion under affliction, the same cheerful hu- 
mility in circumstances more prosperous, 
and the same enlivening hope in the pro- 
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folses of the Redeemer. It is surely impor-' 
tant to attain to so blest a state of mind. 
The things* wbicb are seen are temporal. We 
know that human happiness, in its utmost 
txttnt, is transitory ; that sensual pleasure 
is vain ; that human life, though, at the ut- 
most stretch, it is not very long, is also un- 
certain ; and that the best enjoyments which 
it affords, ar^ liable to be dashed from our 
grasp, by circumstances which we cannot 
foresee, and to be marred by misfprtuiies 
whiph even foresight cannot prevent* But 
the things ivbich are not seen are eternal. 
They are such as no untoward accident can' 
^boiten, no unfortunate circumstance can 
destroy. The Christian can see his hap- 
piest prospects on this side the grave fail, 
and yet preserve his tranquillity, because 
he knows that the happiness of eternity will 
do infinitely more than make amends for 
Ae sufferings of humanity. He can even 
experience the shipwreck of all his tempo- 
ral enjoyments and expectations, and yet 
he grieveth not as one without hope ; — nay, 
if such should be his fate, he 'will be able 
to look upon the wreck of universal nature 
without emotion, because he was before 
convinced that this was not his abiding 
place, and now perceives the actual ap- 
proach and final consummation of his most 
anxious wishes. Trusting in the protection 
of Him whose wisdom directs, and whose 
power controuls the general confusion, he 

L2 
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fears nothing, even amidst the crash of falling 
worlds ; but, according to the Eternal*s pro- 
mise, looks for new heavens and a new 
earth, wherein dwelleth righteousness, where 
doubt shall have no place, and sin and mi- 
sery shall be unknown. Can philosophy, 
can human science, can any system of infi- 
delity, or any temporal pursuit, afford an e- 
quivalent to this ? No : — What is philoso- 
phy, what is science, what is any thing we 
can know or enjoy, when disjoined from 
God, the centre, and object, and author of 
ail ? It is vain conceit, it is impious unmean* 
ing jargon ; conceived in vanity, and sup- 
ported by impotent pride, its end is disap- 
pointment and vexation. The heartfelt sa- 
tisfaction, the calm tranquillity, the sure and 
certain hope resulting from Christian obe- 
dience, and religious faith, never calmed the 
pertifrbed breast of infidelity, never restrain- 
ed his passions in prosperity, nor sustained 
him under the pressure of adversity. Spe- 
culative science, which may or may not be 
true, and which, however certain, is difficult, 
and to most men impossible, to be attained, 
stoops not to the humble level of active life. 
It is in its own province useful ; but it wants 
the sanctions with which virtue must, ia 
this world, and in our circumstances, be 
supported, to render it an effectual rule of 
life and manners. " Let us with caution, 
(says an illustrious statesman,) indulge the 
supposition, that morality can be maintain- 
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ed without religion. Whatever may be 
conceded to the influence of refined educa- 
tion, on minds of a peculiar structure, rea- 
.son and experience both forbid us to expert 
that national, morality can prevail in exclu- 
sion of religious principles."* 

" Cruel, then, is the endeavour of the infi- 
del, to despoil us of what can alone confer 
i^ppiness in this world, or comfort in the 
hour of death : Crueller, still, when we re- 
Sect, that he substitutes nothing in its room, 
hut the variable and uncertain deductions 
of unassisted reason. If it is granted-, as by 
deists, (and as is the case, whether it be 
granted or not,) that there is a God, and 
^hat he is just, and good, and merciful: 
l^ut if it be as they contend, that he has 
l^ft the world entirely to itself and man- 
Itind, without any certain rule of conduct, 
hut what, may be- deduced from reason, 
^hich experience shews us to be variable as 
the persons who profess to follow it are nu- 
^^roos, there can be no doubt but that in 
the future life which deists say they expect, 
the humble Christian, who thinks he has so 
^uch reason for. believing Christianity to 
"^ true, and who consequently submits to 
^hat he conceives to be divine authority, 
^^ at least be as certain, of acceptance as 
^he haughty deist, who peremptorily refuses 

* Address to. the people of the United States of A- 
^erica, by General Washington, on resigning the- of«.- 
^ o£ Prwidcnt, 
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to submit to any rule of conduct, which his 
reason or his pride has not suggested ; iwho 
conceives himself able to scan the secrets of 
Omnipotence ; and dares to contend with 
Heaven itself in wisdom and in virtue. In- 
deed, this position few deists think it worth 
their while to deny. It is the geneial po- 
licy of the tribe, in order to quiet their own 
just apprehensions, to represent God as un- 
boundedly merciful, while at the same time 
they are so forgetful of his justice, as to pre- 
sume that all reUgions and all systems are 
indifferent to him ; and that he is regardless 
of those very laws which he has himself or- 
dained. Christianity comes recommended 
to us by innate majesty, and external proof; 
and, amidst the variable and unsupported 
deductions of speculatists, and the absurd 
systems of the ignorant and superstitious, af- 
fords us a sure and certain hope of future 
reward, and a fixt rule of moral and religi- 
ous conduct. Uncertainty is of all evils the 
worst ; and, as it is most uncongenial to the 
nature of man in active life, we may fairly 
conclude, that the rule of human eondact, 
appointed by the Deity, is definite, such as 
may, in its principles, be obvious to the 
meanest capacity, and in its duties alike ob- 
ligatory on all. Christianity is such a sys- 
tem, but we know of none other. It is fit- 
ted for all capacities, for all situations of 
life ; and aflTords to all men a certain, defi.- 
nite, and adequate rule of coaduct. 
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" Had reason been ordained to be the 
sovereign guide of human actions, we should 
never have heard of any other guide, real,, 
or pretended ; and its decisions and inven- 
tions would have been certain and definite 
in every age> in every situation, and in e* 
very circumstance. On the contrary, we 
find, in fact, that nothing is more variable or 
more indecisive. One comes forward, and 
tells us that reason has discovered to him 
the being of a God, the evil of vice, and the 
advantage of virtue : that this life is the pre*, 
lude to another, in which they who reject 
the deductions of reasoxx, and are vicious, 
shall be punished, and in which they who 
follow its dictates and are virtuous, shall be 
rewarded. Straitway comes another, whb 
tells us that a great part of this representa- 
tion is false : that the God of reason is care- 
less of human affairs, and indifTerent to hu- 
man actions : that virtue and vice are arbi- 
trary, unmeaning terms ; and that, if there 
be a future life, no distinction Will be made 
between those whom we denominate virtu- 
ous and vicious ; it being contrary to eter- 
nal* justice and immutable right, to conceive 
that the nature of endless existence should 
depend on the conduct of the short and un- 
certain period of human life. Another fol- 
lows hard after, and asserts, that there is 
neither God, nor angel, nor spirit : that all 
that we see, all that has been, and all that 
is, are the eflfects of blind unimpassioned 
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chance ; and that total oblivion will be the 
end of all intellectual existence. The va- 
riety of intermediate modifications by which 
these opinions are recommended to public 
notice, is infinite : Alike indefinite and ab- 
surd, they depend on the whim of the mo- 
ment, on the temper, the art, or the passions, 
of the person who is pleased to conceive 
and to divulge them. By some, the Deity 
is represented as corporeal ; by others, as a 
mixture of matter and spirit; by others, as a 
-nice chrystallization ; by others, as a pure 
spirit, and by others as nothing at all, — tht 
creature entirely of a disordered intellect 
and a superstitious imagination. O lament- 
able state of corrupted nature ! O match- 
Jess impudence of puny mortals ! The most 
•wretched superstition which ever obtained 
in any nation, which ever disgraced the 
human understanding, or shackled the pow- 
ers of human reason, is infinitely preferable, 
in fact and in effect, to this indefinite and 
•detestable ferrago. 

*♦ Reason, used as the humble handmaid 
of religion, and as^ the mistress of science, is 
useful, is distinguished : Exalted by human 
pride as a judge over the universe, and its 
omnipotent Creator, it degenerates into the 
^eurse of human life, the bane of human vir- 
tue ; and» consequently, the destroyer of so- 
cial and individual happiness. Urged by a 
restless and dissatisfied spirit, supported by 
^pride^on the one hand> and followed by vic», 
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on the other, it swerves by little and little, 
from less to greater, from better to worse, 
till universal scepticism, vice, and confusion^ 
are the sad consequences. Here a position 
is modestly assumed for the sake of argu- 
ment ; there it is confidently referred to a& 
proof; arid deductions, of the most alarming 
^ind, are artfully made from what nevei* 
was, and never can be proved. It is no 
wonder that the pious Christian laments and 
deprecates the progress of such reasoning; 
that he sighs over the depravity it produces ; 
and that he fervently wishes that such dar- 
ing Uasphemies, and dangerous deceits, had 
^een withheld from public inspection, even 
^J death. He knows, that, by uniform o- 
bedience to the duties of Christianity, he 
shall enjoy as much happiness as this world . 
can possibly afford ; and, even should his 
faith turn out to be vain, that his situation 
^ the next will at least be equal to that of 
the haughty infidel. But, on the contrary 
supposition (which is so much more pro- 
hable, which is certain) that Christianity is 
^^e, the infidels case can hardly be expect- 
ed to be parallel. In this world, he can 
^leither enjoy the tranquillity nor the hope 
^f the Christian ; because, in this world, its 
pleasures and its profits are his all. His si-^ 
^^tion, in the next, if he expects or believes 
^future life, must be uncertain and obscure. 
^od is merciful, but he is also just. This 
^orid is our state of probation, in which He 
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displays most amply his Iong-sufrering,mercf, 
and condescension. The next opens a dif- 
ferent scene, and will be the state of reward 
and punishment. What the Deity has con- 
descended to promise, they who shall at- 
tend to the conditions, will most certainly r^ 
ceive. What He has thought proper to threat- 
en, though He may seem to delay the execu- 
tion of it, He will also with equal certainty 
perfoim. These reflections, and the fears 
which they suggest, the infidel wiU doubt- 
less sneer at, as narrow-minded and chime- 
rical ; but, though serious, I consider them as 
salutary; and I lament and wonder that they 
do not sometimes affect the minds, and ap- 
pear in the reasonings, of the opponents of : 
Christianity. An unjust fear of prejudice l| 
may lead to error ; an over eager desire to ■ 
appear courageous, and to acquire the en- ^ 
vied feme of heroism, may end in fbolhar- . 
diness, infamy and ruin. A wise man, when '; 
he has the choice, will certainly never re- !: 
sign certainty for hope, or hazard the loss :i 
ef all a wise man ought to hold dear, at a \ 
single throw. In any view that can be tak- 
en of the subject, the infidel can finally 
gain nothing, and he may actually lose his 
all. The system or systems of reason he 
pretends to follow,— and which he so keenly 
recommends to others, as far as they can he 
judged from their own. nature, or their ge- 
neral effects on those who are guided by 
them,— appear to be calculated, by under- 



pning the purest grounds of human virtue 
and enjoyment, to annihil9,te all individual 
comfort ; and, by unhinging the strongest 
bands of civil society, to pave the way for 
oiniversal ruin, devastation, and bloodshed. 
If there is nq God and no future life, of what 
avail is all our knowledge, all our philoso- 
phy, and all our acquirements ? If there is, 
how important is our conduct here ? How 
consolatory is sucJj an expectation, how pe- 
culiarly valuable, when it is founded, not on 
the variable ^nd inconclusive reasoning of 
man, but on the direct revelation of Al- 
mighty Go4 ? To an enlightened mind, no 
reflection can be niqre truly gratifying than 
this, thsit whilst it is improving in know- 
ie4ge. and virtue here, it is laying up a stock 
for futurity, which shall then be improved 
beyond the present conceptions of the most 
intelligent mortal. The thought of anni- 
hilation is dreadful to all, but to those who 
are drowned in vicious indulgence ; and the 
more cautiously modified creed of the Deist 
is not much more consolatory, certainly not 
more useful, to the generality of men. 
Scepticisni, however modified, and infideli- 
ty, howeyCr cautiously unfolded, will never, 
amon^ the bulk of men, materially differ, 
either as to principle or in efifect. When 
men are seduced by temptation, overpower- 
ed by passion, or misled by vicious exam- 
ple, the powerful enemies of reason and 
virtue, small and inconsiderable will be the 
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restraint imposed upon them by the reli- 
gion which depends on the slender and va- 
riable thread of human investigation. The 
laws of the supposed religion of nature will 
Quickly be accommodated to the vicious 
propensities of man ; and, instead of be- 
ing considered as vicious, those propensi- 
ties will be dignified with the appella- 
tion of natural, which, with the gener- 
ality, will serve as a sufficient cloak to hide 
their baneful qualities, and to obscure the 
lesson which might be drawn from their de- 
grading consequences. But from these gen- 
eral remarks, (for the length of which,— 
though to those who have perused the boob 
which have suggested them, they will not, I 
trust, appear irrelevant,— after again ap- 
pealing to your candour) I shall now descend 
to particukrs. i 

" Mr Macleod wishes to impress on the 
minds of his readers a high opinion, not on- 
ly of his candour, but of the depth of his un- 
derstanding, and the power of his reasoning 
faculties. He praises the stile and manner 
of his antagonist's work in the highest terms 
of panegyrick, and tells us, that he has set 
an example to philosophers, which he is 
ambitious to imitate ; an example not less 
brilliant, than it is amiable and inviting."* 
To his doctrines, however, he cannot sub- 
scribe. " Curious man (says he) on a sub- 
ject of such importance, requires even more 
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than soothing or meek expressions to esta- 
blish his belief. He soars to the summit of 
history, and, looking back on ages of ere- 
iulity, murks the progress of intellect and 
truth." This exordium is grand, but the 
sequel is most humiliating. He tells us that 
he writes to receive instruction, and, at the 
same time, to explode the Bishop's mistakes. 
He then defends Thomas Paine, though he 
allows that, by the influence of his books, 
he has contributed to untie the affiliating 
knot of society ; and, in a strange, incohe- 
rent, and unconnected manner, he proceeds 
to give us a most gloomy account of the 
progress of intellect and truth, to which he 
had before so splendidly allifded. After 
Wing down the axioms of scepticism, which, 
however pleasant they may be to the mind 
of an infidel, appear to me to be most un- 
natural and degrading, he concludes, that 
^e are *' so formed, that we war against 
our natures, when we petulantly assert ei- 
Aer the truth or fallacy of abstract princi- 
ples; and that, even within the ^ range of 
Wl and personal experience, we may fre- 
quently misapprehend the most obvious. 
Uuths, and therefore that, doubting our own 
judgments, we question those of others." 
Jf this be a just, it is certainly a most me- 
lancholy account of the nature of man, and 
of his attainments j and this consideration 
should surely have prevailed with the can- 
^^iand philanthropic author over his desire 
M 
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of information, &c. to allow his fellow- 
men to go on in the way to which they 
have been accustomed, since it is at least 
more consolatory, and since, on his own 
principles, he cannot certainly afford them 
A better. But, happily for man, it is an ac- 
count which universal experience confutes, 
and which therefore the avowedly undeter- 
mined reasoning, and petulant assertions, of 
A. Macleod, has little chance or tendency 
to establish. Men act, and they uniformly 
act, on the contrary supposition ; and, where 
passion does, not interfere, on firm convic- 
tion and fixt principles. They may be 
sometimes wrong, but experience shews, 
that it is the nature of man so to act, and 
experience will confute a thousand sophisms. 
Xndeed, were he to proceed on other princi- 
ples, he would never act at all. With con- 
victions or motives to action, fleeting and 
uncertain, his conduct must necessarily be 
undetermined, or entirely passive, and bis 
life must consequently be miserable, 

" A.nxious to catch at whatever affords 
the shadow pf an objection, our author can- 
not let slip even the introductory remark 
of his dignified opponent, where he says io 
Thomas Paine, " I think it not inconsistent 
with my station, and the duty I owe to so- 
ciety, to trouble you and the world with 
some observations/* &c. In this sentence, 
I should presume, no candid man would 
find any thing reprehensible ; and Mr Mac- 
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leod, not choosing as yet to throw off the 
mask of assumed candour, whilst he insi- 
nuates, that these words are " the offspring 
of a professional pride, and that they incul- 
cate a superiority in rank and fortune over 
talents and virtue," artfully states his ob- 
jections as coming from others, and affects 
to defend the character which he thus ma- 
liciously attacks. So artfully indeed, in this 
part of his work, does he endeavour to con-, 
ceal his cloven foot^ that, to an unwary read* 
er, he might appear really to be a Christian ; 
and when we compare this affected modes- 
ty with the dreadful Scurrility, which we 
meet with in the succeeding pages, we may 
fairly conclude that he esteems this, as a 
master-piece of policy. Our illustrious phi- 
losopher next proceeds to comment on that 
remark of the Bishop, on which we have al- 
ready dwelt so long, respecting the death of 
Paine. This affords him an excellent op- 
portunity for declamation on the investiga- 
tion of truth, the laurels which await the 
victors in the dispute, and on ** the inbred 
superiority reason ever preserves above the 
errors and prejudices of man ;" and he 
sagaciously concludes, that though Paine 
2nd others may have unsettled the faith of 
thousands, and of necessary consequence 
rendered ihem vicious and miserable, yet 
** truth will, in the end, stamp her precepts 
^^ their minds, and bring her convictions 
•lonae to the feelings of mankind ; which 

M2 
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will impenetrably fix the basis of the trium- 
phant doctrine." In other words, let man- 
kind, ignorant and unfit for such specula- 
tions, as the large majority of them ever 
have been and ever must be, be continual- 
ly harassed with opposite opinions and con- 
tending factions, imposed on by the cabal 
of infidels, distracted by the<lin of politics, 
and opposed by the reasoning of the divine, 
and the duty of the magistrate, — and truth 
must be the consequence. In short, leave 
every man to the freedom of his own will; 
neither oppose his opinions, nor restrain his 
actions, and science and virtue will be the 
grand result : The inbred superiority of rea- 
son will assert itself, and infidelity will 
triumph. It is indeed certain, that if the di- 
vine and the magistrate sit silent, and care- 
less spectators of the scene, the progress of 
infidelity will be rapid ; but the experience 
of ages proves that licentiousness will be e- 
qually so. Let the calumniator of all that 
is sacred go unopposed, and the infringer of 
the laws unpunished, and atheism and tur- 
bulence, ruin and •desolation, will quickly 
raise their direful heads, and act their aweful 
tragedy in the sight of the sun. But if this 
inbred superiority of reason does really exist, 
as infidels inform us, they must at least grant 
that it has hitherto been a latent quality; 
and, when it has occasionally been asserted, 
its consequences have never, amongst any 
considerable porytion of men, been such as we 
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should expect from a natural attribute of the 
human mind. The Christian believes that 
human nature has been corrupted ; that 
man's ideas of right, and his powers of rea^ 
son, have consequently been obscured ; and 
therefore that some positive institutions were 
necessary to prevent the worst consequences 
of this corruption and obscurity, and finally 
to restore him to the rank from which he 
tell. Universal experience, independent of 
all particular proof, pleads strongly for this 
opinion ; and the inbred superiority of rea- 
son, if it should exist, since it certainly has 
never yet obtained its superiority, has no- 
great tendency to confute it. 

" The next remark of the Bishop which 
attracts the notice of Dr Francis and Mr 
M., and which draws from both much ill 
nature and misrepresentation, is, " that the 
Age of Reason has rooted from the minds of 
the unhappy virtuous all their comfortable 
assurance of a future recompence." Con- 
nected^as this remark is, in the Bishop's 
l^ook, an ordinary reader would not readily 
have misconceived it ; and an honest orle 
certainly would not have misrepresented or 
cavilled at it. But it has long been the po- 
^'Cy of infidels to misconceive the plainest 
sentences, and to misrepresent and obscure 
the most indisputable facts. Such cavilling 
^^pplies them with matter, when they would 
otherwise be at a loss, and when they arc 
Enable, Or unwilling, to bring the main sab- 
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ject to a fair issue. It affords them also a 
strong argument for their beloved scepticism ; 
because, as they pretend, they hope the world 
will give them credit for honesty of inten- 
tion, and lay the error, if error it should be 
deemed, to the score of their reason. The 
Bishop evidently means that the principles 
of those he calls virtuous have, by the mis- 
representations of infidelity, been cruelly 
perverted ; and therefore that, ceasing to be 
virtuous, they have become unhappy : That 
their assurance of a future . recompence, 
which afforded them comfort in every situa- 
tion and vicissitude of life, has been stagger- 
ed or destroyed ; and that therefore they are 
liable to be misled, corrupted, and depraved, 
by every dangerous doctrine, and every vi- 
cious practice. Dr F. asserts that the pious 
are few in number ; that they are not easily 
misled, because they will not read the books 
of infidels: — " but, should chance lead them 
to a detection of their errors, they would 
only become less devout, and more useful 
citiz^ens. Freed from the prospect of hell 
and heaven, they will have leisure to think 
of this world, in which they live somewhat 
like hermits, loving only their priests, and 
ready to sacrifice victims to credulity." 
This is a strange sentence, and looks vnove 
like the ravings of a subject of Spain or 
Portugal, than the reasoning of a native of 
the British empire. They would only becom 
less devout and mare useful citizens^ Dpes 
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this exhibit aoy extraordinary knowledge 
of human nature ; or is the sentence whlcb 
follows it either candid or just ? The devout 
and pious Christian is the most useful, as he 
is certainly the most peacable citizen. Hi» 
duty is the eflfect of divine sanctions, and he 
looks to futurity for his final reward ; but,. 
as his religion produces individual virtue, 
so it pcomotes social happiness :— *' Do ta 
others as ye would they should do unto you,'' 
affects every situation and regulates the con* 
duct of every sincere Christian. Is it the 
way to improve this utility to annihilate 
such principles j to tell men that this world 
is their all ; that their conduct has hitherto- 
proceeded from a source absurd and false ;. 
and that futurity and retribution are mere 
chimeras ? The experiment were madness* 
and its success would be deplorable. I here 
argue, yoa will observe, on the idea that 
the Doctor understands the words, devout and 
pious, as they are uniformly understood by 
Christians, as comprehending every princl^ 
pie, and every duty which unadulterated 
Christianity lays down and enjoins. But 
the learned and candid Doctor does not ap^ 
pear thus to understand them. His mind is sa 
impressed with popery and the rack ; and he 
seems to have been so exclusively conver- 
sant with ignorant bigots, or debauched 
hypocrites, as to conceive it impossible 
iov Christianity to be believed and praic- 
tised in the simple purity. \n whicjx it 
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was originallj taughc. As justly mrght 
he characterize the human species, by 
descrtbing an untutored sayage; or as- 
sume an opinion of the British nation, from 
a knowledge of the wretches who suffer at 
Tyburn. That many Christians are and 
have been grossly wicked is certain ; that 
some established systems of Christianity 
have occasionally afforded too mueh room 
for human depravity, is equally true : but 
that this is the effect of the religion itself, 
or the necessary consequence of its promul- 
gation, is false ; as every honest man, — who 
has read the new testament ; who has cpolly 
considered the effect of this religion, when 
it was first taught ; its general influence on 
the human character, ever since, when com- 
pared with other systems, and other times 
and circumstances, and its particular happy 
influence on numerous individuals, in every 
country where it is professed, — must ac- 
knowledge. Mr M., on the other hand, a- 
muses bis readers by exhibiting bis talent 
for verbal criticism ; and, having said all he 
could on the expression unhappy virtuous^ 
&c. he proceeds to draw conclusions,* and 
abundantly dogmatical these are, from what 
he has either really misconceived, or wil- 
fully misrepresented. To* follow him through 
all the dirt he has thus raised, wouH afford 
little gratification either td you or me ; and 
^ *s perhaps more than such barefaced dis- 
»onesty, and such pertinacious opposition, 
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merit* After declaiming on these words 
through more than four pages, and drawing 
every conclusion from them but the just one, 
he proceeds to tell us, that ** Mr Paine, and 
those who think with him, may contend, 
That, had the religion of Jesus been an hea« 
renly ordination, no human influence could 
ever root, nay, not even stagger, the Chris- 
tianas belief. As immutable as God him- 
self, would the doctrines of Jesus be — thep, 
now, and for ever! and even his moral pre- 
cepts would have equally resisted chapge," 
— 4ind he supports this strange doctrine, by 
referring to the chapter of the universe ; but 
his arguments are not more intelligible than 
the position they are brought to support. 
'The doctrines and the morality of Jesus 
are certainly the «arae they ever were ; and 
will ever, in spite of the reasonings and the 
follies of men, remain the same. But that 
a person, who has once assented to the truth 
of Christianity, and who has for some time 
governed his conduct by its laws, may after- 
wards, through evil communication and bad 
example, renounce the principle^ and prac- 
tice of his former life, must be granted from 
every idea that we can have either of God 
or of man. God is himself an immutable 
being ; but man being a free agent, may turn 
from evil to good, and from good to evil. 
Religion assumes and possesses no other 
power over the inclinations and the actions 
^f men, than that of informing their tninds^ 
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affording them the principles of virtuous 
action, promising them rewards for obedi* 
ence, shewing the evil consequences of vice, 
and threatening .punishment for disobe- 
dience. There is set before us virtue and 
vice, life and death ; the inestimable advan- 
tages of the one j and the deplorable wretch* 
edness of the other ; and we are left to make 
our choice. Inert matter may, and must 
be subject to general and determined laws, 
and possesses no power to elude these laws. 
— Mind is also subject to fixt and general 
laws ; but as mind is difierent from body, 
and possesses in itself a certain degree of 
energy and power, these laws must be dif- 
ferent, in kind and in effect, from those ap^ 
plied to matter, — different as mind is from 
matter. The law of mind is this : Such a 
line of conduct will ensure certain advan- 
tages in this world, and much superior and 
more certain enjoyment in the next : Such 
another mode of action will produce a train 
of evils in the life that now is ; and will in- 
cur more certain and extensive wretched- 
ness in that which is to come. Such, in 
short, are the general laws to which mind is 
. subjected. There are no exceptions : there 
is no mutability. It is the province of mind 
to attend to these, and to make its choice ; 
and, having done so, it must abide by the 
consequences. No power can controul these 
laws, or elude their effect, but He who can 
controul the universe, and all that it con- 
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fains ; who stills the raging of the sea^ 
and quells the madness of the people. Jt is 
strange that any man, at this time of day, 
should delude himself, or attempt to delude 
others, with such a notion as that I am now 
confuting : It is still more remarkable in one, 
who, a few pages before, writes in so high a 
stile of the inbred superiority of reason. 
What has this superiority produced ? What 
stability has it attained rn the revolution of 
so many ages as have passed since the crea- 
tion of man ? Do not elude the question, 
by saying that superstition has opposed it : 
such could not have been the case, had any 
such superiority existed. No, let us con- 
fess the truth,— what universal experience 
proves, however dissagreeable it may be to 
our feelings, or hurtful to our pride. Man 
does possess reason, but his nature has been 
depraved, ahd his reason has been obscured ; 
and thence rendered unfit to restrain his 
conduct, to point out his duty, or to regu- 
late his actions. Religion has dispelled the 
obscurity into which the depravity of our 
nature had plunged our reason ; and though 
unfortunately much, too much depravity 
still exists, experience has universally prov- 
ed, and still shews, that it alone has power 
to restrain, in any effectual manner,, the 
vices to which we are liable ; that it is our 
only barrier in this world against all that 
good men most dread, and our only com- 
fort when we look forward to futurity. 
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'' Christianity claims a divine oTjgin, and 
it supports the claim by proofs which cannot 
fairly be disputed, and which it is not easy 
even to elude. But it pretends to no con- 
troul over the freedom of the human mind. 
It first addresses our reason ; and, when that 
is convinced* it is intended to direct our 
faith and conduct. Its truths are no where 
pretended to be impressed on our minds by 
the finger of the Deity, but they are not less 
divine than if they had been so. Nor is it 
quite so clear as Mr M. imagines, that im- 
pressions made by the Deity are immutke. 
For though He may, if He pleases, impress 
truth upon the human mind, we have no 
reason to believe that He will so change \\\ 
texture, as to annihilate its freedom, or pre- 
vent the exertion of its own free will. The 
disobedience of Peter, therefore, and the a- 
postacy of Judas, have not the smallest ten- 
dency to corroborate the. temporality of 
Christ's office, mission, and life, as Mr M. 
asserts ; and they only prove \hat man is so 
completely free, and unhappily so very per- 
verse, that he may, and olten will, from the 
most sordid motives, resist the clearest de- 
monstrations of divine power, and the plain- 
est dictates of moral duty. Peter became 
disobedient, fr6m fear for his personal safety ; 
and Judas an apostate, from the sordid love 
of money. Similar motives have often pro- 
duced similar vices, and they will often do 
so again. But such vices afford no argument 



against the religion which forbids and which 
will one day punish them, Mr M's reason- 
ing, then, proceeds totally from misconcep- 
tion, or from an entire ignorance of human 
nature ; and his appeal to the material works 
of God is futile and absurd ; because, from 
what obtains with respect to matter, noth- 
ing can be deduced concerning the conduct 
of mind. Yet, were it worth our while to 
dwell longer on a notion so obviously mis- 
conceived or mistated, we might probably 
discover . various instances in which the 
•works of nature are controuled by the ex- 
ertions of art ; in which effects are produced 
which nature seems never to have intend- 
ed ; and which, without controul, she would 
not have produced ; and in wluch effects are 
prevented, which, if she had been left to 
herself, would certainly have followed. Our 
controul over nature and her operations, is 
certainly very circumscribed ; but if it exist 
in ever so minute a case, Mr M's appeal is 
of little service to him ; and, even though it 
should be found not to exist at all, our hav- 
ing no controul over matter, will not hin- 
der us from having a power over our own 
minds. 

In the succeeding paragraph, our au- 
thor again sounds the praises of reason and 
her powers, — *^ Vigilant and sage (he tells 
us,) she penetrates the mist, and lays, some- 
times with unsparing hand, the impostor 
and his craft equally low." This splendid 
N 
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sentence afibrds him a nice opportunity of 
apologising to Bishop Watson, whom, Ke 
says, he does not mean to rank with impos- 
tor s and fools ; and he takes occasion to in- 
troduce a most illiheral philippic against 
Bishop Horsley, who, it seems, is not only 
an impostor and a fool, but, in plain terms, 
a barefaced knave. But I will neither of- 
fend your feelings, nor my own, by retailing 
the impotent slander of an obscure individual, 
against a dignified and respectable charac- 
ten Of Bishop Hordey'^ character, indeed, 
i knaw nothing particular. He is said to' 
be a profound scholar and a sound divine ; 
and, I believe, he proyed himself to be so, 
beyond the re^ch of cayil, before he was pro- 
moted to the important dignity which he 
now holds. Personal abuse is always un- 
pleasant, illiberal and suspicious ; but the 
Scurrility so often indulged in the present 
work against the JBishop df Rod jester, and, 
through him, against the rest of the clergy, 
exceeds almost any thing pf the kiii(| I ever 
read. The extreme virulence of th^ attack, 
however, will completely defeat the purpose 
the author meant to serve by it. Had he 
been more cautious and reserved, he might 
have been more successful j but, having so 
grossly betrayed his ill-nature and his pique, 
every honest and candid man will turn from 
him with contempt, and even suspect the 
credit of his most cautious representations. 
!put this is the way in which Mr M's rea- 
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son, vigilant and sage, peiietrates the mist, 
and l^ys, with unsparing band, the irtipostoif 
and his Craft equally low. Did circum- 
stances permit, I doubt not bnt his hand 
would be really as unsparing as his pen has 
been ; — but, happily for this country, rea- 
son, vigilant, sage, and unsparing as she. is, 
has not yet attained this dangerous pre-emi- 
nence ; and, whilst she continues to amuse 
herself by penetrating the mist which she 
herself raises, she will be at least compara^ 
lively harmless. 

" To a man ^accustomed to understand 
the language of his country, as his country- 
mciT gcaeraUy do > wlxo^ cegar.dles« of so- 
phistical refinements and logical subtilties, 
seeks only for truth, and who judges of 
facts and things according to their general 
acceptation and evident tendency,— the ob- 
stinate perversion of language, and mistate*- 
Qient of facts and things, which we so often 
meet with in the present day, must be tru- 
ly astonishing. Nothing is so plain or so 
true, but we now find its sense confounded, 
and its obvious tendency perverted. -Rea- 
son is turned into scepticism, liberty is trans- 
formed into licentiousness, patriotism is 
compatible, and often conjoined, with trea- 
son and sedition ; and Christianity is so art- 
fully confounded with the crimes or the pre- 
judices of some of those who profess it, aar 
to be represented as not only false and su- 

N2 
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perstjtiOu$, but as the cause of the itiofit fla- 
grant crimes ; and so peculiarly modest aod 
candid are some of its opponents, that even 
the crimes of those who have renounced it, 
s^nd who persecute even unto death all who 
profess it, they lay to its charge. 

•* The French Revolution (it has been 
thought by some of the ablest reasoners, and 
some of the best men) affords a dreadful 
example of the effects of infidelity on na- 
tional manners and social happiness. The 
system of Christianity which was establish- 
ed in France, was certainly very corrupt j 
and many of those who professed it were 
much more so ; but whilst it directed the 
faith and opinions, it restrained the conduct 
of the large body of the people within some 
bounds : there was much vice, but there 
was also some virtue. The labours of infi- 
del philosophers, for many years previous to 
the late convulsion, gradually undermined 
the established faith, and, by artfully con- 
founding the essence of Christianity with 
some of its adventitious errors, and with the 
faults of some of i|^s professors, they depriv- 
ed a large portion of the people of the com- 
forts, and freed them from the restraints, of 
all religion. The effect was such as might 
have been expected. The turbulence of 
irreligion, and the licentiousness of vice, 
spread like a mighty torrent, ai>d at length, 
favoured by numbers, would subniit to no 
controuL The infidel party soon seized the 
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reifts of government, and have exhibited the^ 
most tragic scenes that Europe ever witnes- 
sed. The astonished world have beheld the 
aweful convulsion with fearful dismay, and. 
will long remember, with mingled indigna- 
tion and regret, the progress and the crimes 
of that wretched sect. Dr Francis andMc 
Macleod, however, with their usual can- 
dour, lay the whole blame of these dreadful 
events on Christianity and the clergy, and 
they adduce the crimes of Henry the VIIL 
and Cardinal Wolsey, the massacre of Pro- 
testants on St Bartholomew's day* the per- 



* Whether it was ignorance, haste, or design,, that? 
led Mr M. to mistake, or mistate, several notorious 
fiicts, 1 do not know 5 but, by reciting together a few 
of bis blunders, we maj be enabled to estimate,' in af 
proper manner, the nature of infidel accuracy. In p.- 
27th, in enumerating the crimes which I have just 
mentioned, he write*, the massacres at St BartbolomeWy 
instead of o», or of St Bartholomew!' t day. Ih p. 20th 
wc find these words : " To men like the latter, (^he 
means Bishop Horsely) we owe miich of that Hotspur 
persecution which has so blackened the annals of the se- 
venteenth century '* In p. 23th he says : " His follow^ 
ers (meaning those of Jesus Christ) in the seventkentH 
century of his religion, instead of being equally magna- 
nimous j^he means as their master,) flatter the vices of 
man from the pulpit and in the senate.*' From these pas- 
sages 1 think it appears, that, by tlie 17th century, our 
author means the prestnty whFch by every other body 
w generally reckoned the eigf}teenth; In p* 65th he 
'^tcs thus : " In the reij^n of the Stuarts, a plot wa^ 
discovered, which had for its object the destruction of 
James the Second and his Parliament.*' No one nced.^ 
to be informed, that this happened in the reign of thfe- 
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secutions of Queen Mary, the riots in London 
in 1780, and those of a later date at Birming- 
ham, as parallel instances of Christian depra- 
vity ; and therefore they contend, that the 

first Stuart who reigned over Great Britain, or 'Jamts 
the First of £ngland, and Sixtb of Scotland, in p. 
202d he has these words : '' Had Charles the Second 
consented to the reiterated wishes, had he attended to 
the successive admonitions, of his Parliament, Oliver 
Cromwell had died the remote admirer of princely ge- 
nerosity ^ hut Charles was a tyrant, and Oliver, en- 
couraged by other tyrants, raised the Commonwealth 
on the ruins of the Crown/* AU the world knows 
that Charles the Fi&st was the sovereign martyred by 
Cromwell. These errors appear, if possible, still more 
extraordinary, Ivhen we return to p. no, and read as 
follows : " A strange acquiescence it would indeed be, 
did your readers admit that a writer of the history of 
England would be justified in assigning two reasons, 
the one absolutely contradictory and absolutely false, 
for the Parliament 9 ordering the 5th of November to 
be observed as a day of public solemnity and rejoicing. 
The only true reason, and that is authenticated by the 
corroborating testlxnony of all our historians, is, that 
" on that day the vigilance of King James had de- 
livered the nation from a bloody intended mas- 
sacre by gunpowder •,'' and a writer, who, having 
those testimonies before him, should: assign it to 
the arrival of King William, would justly be accu- 
sed of a design wilfully to deceive his readers,'^ 
But this is an unimportant point 5 only it serves to 
i^ew, that ive may be hurried into false deductions by 
a warmth of zeal.'' It is lu6ky for us that Mr M* 
has not thought of becoming an historian j — for, from 
the above specimens, and from this passage (intended 
as it would seem, with a shew of candid censure, to ac- 
count for prevarication in the historian, and sceptic 
cism in the reader) he appears to be but ill calculated, 
iox such aa office*. Mca are not in general burdened. 



rxertions of Tjiomas Paine andhiscoadjutors 
to annihilate, in the people gf this country^ 
all religious principles, and all future ex- 
pectations, either of reward or punishment,^ 
will have no bad effect on their morals or 
their conduct. It is sincerely'to be lament* 
sd that the conduct of too many, who call 
themselves. Christians, is such as hot only 
cannot be defended, but must be abhorred. 
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With such a warmth of zeal as to be thus hurried inta 
false statements and false deductions, respecting plaia 
matters of fact in which they are not interested. Mea 
frequently misrepresent facts, when such misrepresea- 
tatioa is calculated to serve a purpose j but, unless a 
man is very negligent indeed, he will very seldom be 
^urritd into absolute falsehood. In the case instanced, 
it is indeed true that the 5th of November Was ap- 
pointed originally in commemoration of the discovery 
or prevention of the gun-powder plot \ but it may 
also with justice be said, that it is kept in memory of 
the Revolution, though it was certainly not originally 
instituted on that account. The jth of November 
17^8 was kept, both in £ngland and in Scotland, in 
commemoration of the Revolution. In writing an 
account of this festival, thereiore, an historian will 
be naturally led to tell the story as it is, not to assign 
two reasons, the one ob'oluteiy contradictory and absfi' 
lutelyfgiif^ for its appointment ; but he might tell us^ 
tliat, though originally instituted on account of the for* 
mer, it is also observed in memory of the latter ; hot 
^ould it be absolutely contradictory or absolutely 
false, to say, ** That King William landed in England- 
on the 5th November 1608, and the people of that 
country still annually commemorate his arrival on. 
tiiat day J' Indeed, it would depend very much on- 
tbc nature of the writer's narrative, whether he men- 
tioned the one reason or the other, or them both corn- 
Lined. Other instances of Mr M's superior accuracy 
^U occur aftcrwArds^ 



But such men, though they went out fpom 
uSy are not of us ; and their professiofty so 
lamentably contradicted by their practice, 
will be of little service to them in that day 
when the secrets* of all hearts shall be laid 
open, and when every one shall be judged 
according to his deeds. Bishop Watson has 
said, and, in spite of the objection^ of these 
his oppooentsv I think he has said tnilj, 
that the crimes of Christians are not to be 
charged to their religion ;r— and the reason 
»s obvious ; because theic religion^ not only 
does not sanction any crime, but forbids 
even the mental conception of them ; and 
that, too, by the most aweful arguments. 
These arguments^ though, from the general 
depravity of man, they have not been uni- 
versally successful, havp nevertheless in e- 
very age produced much of that virtue for 
which they are calculated ; and where they 
fail of success, it is certain that no other 
arguments or motives will succeed. Novr, 
if a set of men come forward, and, by in;- 
sinuation, address, and open calumny, at- 
tack the religion which thus restrains, withr 
m decent bounds, a numerous people, and 
which produces more exalted virtue in nu^ 
merous individuals, what will be the natural 
consequence, provided these insinuations 
and these calumnies succeed ? The religioa 
they have hitherto professed they have be- 
lieved to be divine ; and they have been- 
sestiained from many crimes,, which no 
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human eye could see, and no tempofal pu- 
nishment cotpld reach from the aweful con- 
sideration of an omniscient Judge,— of the 
punishments he has threatened to inflict on 
all those who obey not the Gospel of our 
Lord Jesus Christ,— and of the rewards he 
has promised to those who obey him in pu- 
rity and god 1/ sincerity. If these consider- 
ations will not restrain men from evil, and 
excite them to active virtue, and general 
holiness, it is difficult to conceive what oth- 
tt sanctions or considerations will. It if 
certain, because experience has made it so, 
that if these notions be weakened or des- 
troyti, by infidel cabal, the consequences 
will be most fatal to society j and virtue 
and truth, though the pretended motives of 
infidel exertion, will be the last things ta 
^hich the public, thus deluded, will attend. 
Confounded and distracted by opposite and 
contradictory statements,— by aery of super- 
stition there, a cry of virtue here, of rights- 
and liberty, and private judgement, they will 
in the end believe nothing ; and, with no prin- 
ciple ot conduct, they will act as without God 
in the world, as caprice or temptation shall 
determine. Such, gentlemen, I know, and 
such you also must know, are the only conse- 
quences that have yet resulted from the Age 
of Reason, among such unfortunate men as 
have attended to, and been deluded by that 
ill-advised writen 1 he vices of mankind 
aj^e, even in the best circumstances, too na- 
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jnerous ; but they proceed not from religion, 
but from the waut of it. Infidelity and 
atheism, however modified, and however by 
their votaries exalted, have uniformly in- 
creased the licentiousness to which we are 
naturally so prone, and have uniformly ruin- 
ed every people among whom th^y have 
obtained. France, I think, sTiTords a modern 
instance sufilciently remarkable ; and I shall 
instance Greece as an example from anti- 
quity. ** What seems to have bad the 
largest share in bringing ^ec^y and humi- 
liation on the Grecian peqple, was, tbefaul 
prevalence of atheistical tenets j which, for a- 
bove a century, bad beeq spreading frocr 
the Epicurean school through every part of 
Greece. It was the wish of Fabricius*,— 
when told by Cineas of the opinions which 
Epicurus w^s then propagating, — that tbej 
might be adopted by tbe enemies of Rome I 
Tlie event did honour to the wisdom and 
foresight of this virtuous Roman, The bane- 
ful doctrine completed the ruin of Grecian 
manners. Naturally volatile, of a sceptical 
turn^ and, from the arts of refinement^ and 
elegance which were familar to them, prone 
to dissipation and pleasureable indulgences, 
the Greeks but too eagerly embraced a 
system that levelled all religious restraints, 
and left them without a God to inspect hu« 
man actions. The consequence wasii what 

• Ste Plui. in PjrrriQ. 
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in the like case it will ever be. We have 
it from Polybius *, who was an eye witness, 
that venality, fraud, treachery, an utter dis- 
regard of country, of the most sacred oaths, 
of all ties whatsoever, human and divme, 
crimes which indicate, in the strongest man- 
ner, the corrupfion of a nation, and are the 
surest presages of its ruin, soon became pre- 
valent throughout most of the states of 
Greece. The Acheans seem to have been 
the only exception. Possibly, as they were 
a plainer people, and less conversant in phi- 
Wphical researches, the contagion had 
fadeless progress among them.'* Gasfs 
History of Greece^ p. 643, i^c. 

** The subsequent remarks of our two 
authors, to the end of their first letter, are 
so^esultory, so incoherent, depend so much 
on bare assertion, and are in fact so absurd, 
and so little, to the purpose, that it would 
occupy more time than I have to spare, and 
^ould require more patience than 1 pre- 
sume you are disposed to bestow, to put the 
^hole in such order as it might be under- 
stood. But this is not the period in which 
^ny thinking man. will be staggered or con- 
founded by virulent assertions, — for reason- 
ing there is none. There is no solid argu- 
ment against the truth of Christianity ; the 
^hole is a violent libel against Christians, 



* Sec Pofyh. Kb. 2. cap. 45. lib. 6. cap. 54. §y lib. 
12. cap. I. and lib. !$• de virtutihus et vifiit. 
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who, if wc would believe the atheistical 
Do&or, and his deistical coadjutor, have, 
except the Jews, been the most abandoned 
wretches who ever disgraced humanity. The 
profound physician, after a variety of irre- 
levant matter, round assertions, and violent 
abuse, acknowledges that his opponent's 
conclusion against Thomas Paine, in his 
first letter, is perfectly fair, and he gravely 
adds, — ^* But let me ask your Lordship, what 
you conclude against one, who, like myself, 
is not a Deist ; and repeats, with the first 
philosopher of the age, that the causes of the 
Universe neither possess benevolence^ nor anj 
other passion.^^ An Eastern poet has made 
a remark upon this subject, which, were the 
Bishop inclined to answer this question, he 
might probably repeat, — " The fool hath 
said in his heart, there is no God. They 
are corrupt, and become abominable in their 
doings : there is none that doth good, no not 
one." For my part, I should liken the Doc- 
tor's conduct, in the present instance, to that 
of a foolish, petulant fellow, who, — on hear- 
ing a person warn another against debauchery, 
by informing him that his dissipation must in- 
evitably end in disease and premature death, 
— should ask. But what have you to say tome, 
who am about to finish the business aC once 
by poison, the pistol, or the dagger ? Though 
the Doctor, however, has thus contributed 
his mite to the total destruction of all virtue, 
by at once annihilating its source, he confi- 
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dently tells us immediately afterwards, that 
were character ' the discrimination and the 
palm given to that religion that has had the 
greatest number of honest men, the Chris- 
tian system wtfuld certainly lose the con- 
test.' And though Mr M. does not just 
acknowledge himself an atheist, in this as- 
sertion, he fairly joins hands with his excel- 
lent friend the fioctor. These candid writ- 
ers, jumbling all the religions together which 
were ever professed, and all the superstitions 
and absurdities, which, under the name of 
religion, have disgraced and misled the hu- 
man mind, and drawing for the most ab- 
surd and pernicious system of all, have both, 
wonderful to tell, without connivance, light- 
ed on Christianity as this one ! It is diffi- 
cult to believe either the one or the other 
to be serious, in the frightful representation 
they give of the most pure, the most con- 
sistent, and the most efficacious system of 
religion which was ever taught. If their 
assertions, inferences, and remarks, which 
are conceived in a stile not a little peculiar, 
and urged with a vehemence which it will 
be difficult to defend, have proceeded from 
ignorance, it must be wilful ignorance, and 
therefore in the highest degree criminal ; 
because the slightest attention to history, 
to the nature and circumstances of mankind, 
^ connected with the subject in debate, 
and sometimes even to the construction and 
general acceptation of common language, 
O 
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would have enabled them, if seriously dis- 
posed to embrace the tiuth, to perceive 
their falsehood and futility. To me, in- 
deed, in the passages to which I allude (and 
both works are full of othets of a similar 
character) they appear to exhibit symptoms, 
by no means equivocal, of an oppofition de* 
termined against all conviction, and some- 
times to indulge, vnth a complacency not 
to be envied, a degree of malignity to which, 
as there jcovld be no temptation, there 
ought to be no reply; and in oppofition to 
which, as fer as concerns the authors, at 
least, reason^g will generally be useless. 
To men of happier dispositions, however, 
we may, I trust, appeal from the dictato- 
rial language, ;uid unjust insinuations of Dr 
F. and Mr M. on a subject which they seem 
never seriously to have studied, and which 
they certainly do not understand, with bet- 
ter hopes of success. If such men, with 
that dignified candour and honest love of 
truth, which jeven these writers delight to 
praise, will take the trouble of consulting 
the history of map}dnd in every period, un- 
der every dispensation of religion^ and un- , 
der every system of superstition, they will | 
find the passages in quesrion to be as falser 
and malicious, as they are daring, inconsis^ 
tent, and improbable ; they will find, that 
mankind, naturally averse to serious reflec* 
tion, impatient of religious restraint, and 
prone to vicious indulgence, have ever sunk 
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Into peculiar wretchedness, depravity o^ 
mind, and corruption of morals, when they 
have accidentally lost, orgiadually neglect- 
ed the knowledge and the revelations of 
the Lord Jehovah : And, finally, that in 
situations where the doctrines and duties of 
religion have resulted chiefly from the un- 
assisted exertions, the unrestrained inclina- 
tions, or the natural conceptions of men, 
the system has ever exhibited a wretched 
mass of traditions and reasonings, equally ob- 
scure and absurd, with no rational origin, con- 
sistent detail, or useful tendency. 

" I deem it not only probable, but cer- 
tain, from the most unequivocal of all modes 
of inference, that the various superstitions, 
and false or absurd systems of religion, 
which have appeared in the world, have 
been gradual corruptbns of, and deviations 
from, a system pure, consistent, and divine. 
This positioo, which rests upon the incon- 
trovertible maxim, that whatever is must 
have had some adequate cause, and that e- 
very imitation mast mediately or immedi- 
ately be derived from something real, is 
further confirmed by the consideration of 
the origin, progress, and efiects of idolatrous 
Worship, and of all those systems of religion 
which both we and our opponents agree in 
denommating false. The first revelation, 
which, for reasons already stated, must have 
heen made in the very infancy of the hu- 
^an race, continued not long in purity* 
O2 
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Its influence, at least, was soon confined with- 
in narrow limits ; because, as men increas- 
ed in numbers, they were gradually sedu- 
ced, by temporal avocations, by trifling or 
vicious pursuits, till they lost sight of their 
origin, as communicated by their Creator, 
ef their dignity as sons of God, and of their 
hopes, as heirs of ixiimortality. Sensual gra- 
tifications, or temporal pursuits, too easily 
and too generally withdraw attention from 
subjects of far superior importance. Ir- 
regular conduct, verging gradually to the 
highest degrees of moral turpitude, slowly, 
but surely, tends to blunt all our perceptions 
of religion, and at length totally to annihi- 
late all our feeUngs of duty. Thus, in early 
times, the light of revelation appears to have 
dwindled among the bulk of men into a 
meie spark, which, being at length com- 
bined with a multiplicity of human errors 
and inventions, followed by principles the 
most corrupt, and conduct the most debas- 
ed, became scarce distinguishable by the 
keenest eye. 

'' Idolatry arose in a period so ancient, 
and soon acquired an influence so extensive, 
that it is diflicult, or impossible, from the 
want of records, to state the precise time of 
its origin, or accurately to mark the parti- 
cular steps of its progress. In general, how- 
ever, it is certain, from the uniform testi- 
mony of all antiquity, that it first appeared 
in Egypt and Phoenicia. This is the opi- 
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nion of Eusebius *, who had examined th^e 
subject with much accuracy, of Lactantius f, 
and of Cassian if. Vossius, in his remarks 
upon Maimonides's treatise concerning ido- 
latry, says, the testimony of all the ancient 
Pagan writers places: the matter beyond a 
doubt. Without mentioning Diodorus, and 
several others, it may suffice to quote Lu^ 
dan deDea Syria ^ ,v^ho absolutely asserts 
that the Egyptians were the first who ho- 
noured the Gods, and paid them a solemn 
worship ; and Herodotus, who, in his history, 
book 22d, says " the Egyptians are the first 
>who knew tne names of the 12 great Gods, 
and from them it is that tlie Greeks learn- 
ed them." He likewise tells us,, that they 
are the first who erected altars to the Gods, 
made representations of them, raised tem- 
ples to them, and had priests for their ser- 
vice, wholly excluding females from the 
priesthood* Never was any people, conti- 
nues he, more religious. This author, the 
most ancient of the Greek historians extant, 
mentions various other things respecting the 
gods of Egypt, and the ritu^s of their wor- 
ship. It appeals, then, that,^ at whatever 
period idolatry conmiencedy or in whatever 
way its progress was begun or continued, it is 
in Egypt that we first recognize those forms, 
andthatlist of deities, wbichafterwardschief-^ 
ly obtained^ with some- alteration of names, 

* Prap, Evang. cap. 6. and 9. f Df fah^ /W- 
^b. 2. X Coilm. 8. cap. ziv 
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fitc. in various parts of the world. Egypt 
and Phoenicia were peopled by the posterity 
of Ham, the accursed son of Noah ; and se« 
veral authors, among whom are Lactantius, 
and some Jewish Rabbis, ascribe the origin 
of idolatry to Canaan and Mizraim, sons of 
fiam, who settled, the one in Phoenicia, and 
the other in Egypt. From Phoenicia it was 
propagated to the East, into the places in« « 
habited by the posterity of Shem, i. e. into 
Chaldea, Mesopotamia, &c. ; and to the 
west, i. e. into Asia Minor, Greece, and the 
isles where the posterity of Japhet resided. 
The Greeks indeed tell us, that idolatiy 
took its rise either in the island of Crete, un* 
der the reign of Melissus, or at Athens, under 
Cecrops, or in Phrygia. This, however, is 
a mere national boast, without the smallest 
foundation; since every one acquainted with 
their history knows that they had their reli- 
gion and ceremonies from Egypt and Phoe- 
nicia, with the colonies which came to them 
from those ancient natbns* In this all the 
learned are agreed ; Herodotus expressly 
declares it, and thek own learned men, by 
travelling to Egypt and the East, for fur- 
ther instruction in the mysteries of religion, 
prove that they considered Egypt, &c. as 
the source of the system professed in Greece. 
-It is evident, even from the imperfect ac- 
, counts which $till remain, that idolatry gra- 
dually increased from better to wwse j that 
in its beginning it was neither so gross, nor 



so encumbered with oeremohies, as it wasc 
afterwards. The oriental nations had, ge« 
nerallj speaking, hardlj any other gods but 
the sun, moon, and stars ; and idolatry cer« 
tainly commenced with the worship of those 
luminaries, particularly the sun and moon.^ 
Mankind, in their first deviations from truth, 
mingled their spiritual conceptions with 
their corporeal sensations, and, deriving 
much benefit from the influence of the sun 
and moon, they forgot that they were ina- 
nimate ministers of the divine will, and, daz~ 
zled with their splendour, and, perhaps, 
gmeful for their useful influence, they con- 
ceived them to be gods, and they were con>- 
sequently adored in almost every nation^ 
under diflfeBent names. The sun was the 
Osiris of Egypt, the HamnK)n of Lybia, the 
Saturn of Carthage *, the Adonis of Phoew 
nicia, the Baal or Belus of Assyria, the Mo- 
loch of the Ammonites, the Dionysius or 
the Urotal c£ Arabia, the Mithras of Persia, 
and the Belenus of Gaul ; and Macrobius -f 
^ demonstrated, that, among the Greeks, 
Apollo, Bacchus, liber or Dionysius, were 
the same as the sun. In short, this luminal 
ty was the divinity of almost every nation, 
l^oth in the old world and in the new. The 
^oon, in like manner, was the Isis of Egypt, 
the Astarte of Phoenicia, the Alilat of Ara- 
bia, the Mylitta of Persia, the Artemis^ 



* Ser^wj in 2, JEtu f Sat, Lib. 2. ctp. lo. 



JDkria, Dictynna, &.c. of. Greece, of the is- 
land of Crete, of Delos, ,and other places. 
Macrobius indeed contend^t and it has ofteo 
been provedy with as. much clearness and 
certainty as a thing .of this .nature and of 
such antiquity, can be proved, by numerous 
authors of the first celebrity, that all the 
Gods whom Pagans adored^ owed their o- 
rigin to the sun, moon^ and stars* They are 
striking. objects, and attract universal Mten- 
tion : but their distance, which prevents a 
particular investigation of their nature, at 
.fords room for an endless variety of conjec- 
tures. Their influence is extensive and 
useful, and their splendid utility seems, 
at first, to have excited, in the minds of men, 
ignorant of their nature, a superstitious kind 
of gratitude, which, through the prevalence 
of thoughtlessness and sensual purjsuits, uni- 
formly calculated to obscure our . concep- 
tions of spirit, and to undermine our sub- 
limest ideas of Deity, would gradually de- 
generate into a regular system of idolatrous 
worslup. Objects of sense naturally pro- 
duce a more lively impression, and attract a 
more general notice than those of reflection. 
The uses,, general properties, and particular 
eflects, of the formes, are obvious ; those of 
the latter require a greater stretch of 
thought, arc more easily overlooked, and 
jKK)nei forgotten. Thus, by careless, dissi- 
pated, and consequently ignorant men,' the 
worship due to an invisible^ omniscient and 
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omnipotent Being, the Creator of all things, 
and the source of all enjoyment, would, in 
the gradual progress of sensuality, naturally 
be transferred to those corporeal existences, 
or visible beings, by the mediation of which 
mankind conceived their situation to be af- 
fected or improved ; and thus the worship, 
which, in the first stage of their progress, 
they bestowed on the heavenly bodies, came 
at length to be extended to the elements, 
and to the souls of departed heroes. In 
different countries, the objects and the ri- 
tual of idolatrous worship have been va- 
riously modified ; but, in all countries, and 
in every age, traces are to be found, which 
direct us, some more, some less evidently, to 
a similar origin: The causes of false reli- 
gion, however they might differ in degree, 
were generally in every case the same in 
Wnd, and the effects must of consequence 
l>ear some resemblance. The effects of 
false religion, and of religion perverted, pro- 
ceeding originally from human corruption, 
have been uniforinly destructive of human 
happiness. This corruption certainly ex- 
ists, for we feel its effects. It has produced 
error, and the errors it has produced have 
extended the evil effects of that corruption 
which occasioned them ; and, operating up- 
on one another, and on all the variety of 
human passions, they have contributed to 
interrupt and to pervert the operation -of 
those principles which were intended and 
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calcolated to produce virtue, and to ensure 
liappiness. 

** From ignoi'ance of these circumstances, 
or from a wilful neglect or perversion of 
what cannot be denied, Dr F. occasions 
himself and his readers much unnecessary 
trouble. He declaims most violently a- 
gainst evils which no Christian defends, and 
which every true Christian deplores ; but, 
unlike a philosopher, he avoids investigat- 
ing the cause, or he assigns causes evident- 
ly inadequate, and he does not even hint 
at a remedjr. The objects of his particular 
mdignation are Judaism and Christianity ; 
and, where he cannot directly oppose ar- 
gument, or confute evidence, he endea- 
vours to overthrow or undermine them, by 
' bold assertions, or odious comparisons. The 
progress of error, or the general advantages 
resulting from the two revelations in ques- 
tion, he never considers ; but, dwelling with 
malignant satisfaction on the particular er- 
rors and prejudices of the ignorant or vi- 
cious votaries of all systetns, he roun<lly as- 
serts, that, on comparison, the effects of Ju- 
daism and Christianity will be found , to be 
the most atrocious. ^' I hope, (says he to 
Bishop Watson) you allow that the Spartans, 
the Athenians, the Romans, the Chinese, 
did not commit half the atrocities which 
disgrace Jewish history, the aera of the cru- 
sades, and the Christian persecutions, of the 
invasion of America, the massacres of here- 
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dcs, &c. The candid observer must there- 
fore conclude, that right and wrong is not 
confined to sects ; that the Christian reli^ 
gion, whatever its precepts may be, has not 
been able to prevent crimes, while nations^ 
who knew not so much as the name of Mo* 
5es or Christ, produced a Confucius, an A* 
ristides, a Socrates, an Epaminondas, a Cin-* 
cinnatus. Among those nations who knew 
not the Lord Jehovah, we find Archimedes^, 
Epicurus, (our author, without injuring his 
cause, or lessening the force of his argu-^ 
inent, might have left this name out of hid 
list,) Demosthenes, Plato, Aristotle, Cicero ; 
while the chosen people of God, and theiif 
successors the Christians, borrowed their 
language, the very names of their gods, and 
the little science they knew, from these de- 
spised infidels." The meaning of the learn- 
ed physician, in this passage, I confess I ani 
at a loss to. discover. His intention is in- 
deed obvious, but his mode of expressing it 
18 abundantly confused. His mode of cofti- 
parison, however, is clearly most imcan-' 
did. He selects the fairest view, and, ex- 
cept Epicurus, some of the brightest orna- 
iiients of Paganism ; and he opposes to them, 
not a parallel view and similar ornaments of 
Judaism and Christianity, but avowedly the 
?ost odious parts of the history of both. 
The first part of this quotation we shall 
"ave occasion to consider presently, when 
^e come to enumerate some of the more 
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prominent featured of Pagaxlwin, «nd to 
compare its general effects with' those of 
Judaism, and particularly of Christianity. 
The latter part is the most confused and 
jumbled composition I almost ever read. 
He supposes it possible, that the precepts of 
Christianity may be excellent, and yet he 
opposes that religion, because it has not 
been able to prevent crimes ; a circumstance 
which most evidently cannot be the neces- 
sary consequence of any system of precepts, 
however excellent, or even perfect, while 
men are left a freedom of action j iand 
exposed, on the one hand, to evil tempta- 
tions, wbile^ on the other, they are furnish- 
ed with motives of resistance, and a sys- 
tem of virtuous conduct. The question is 
not, Whether our religion has uniformly 
prevented crimes? for where there is freedom 
of action and temptation to evil, there al- 
ways will be error ; but it is this, Whether, 
considering the constitution of human na- 
ture, composed, if we may so speak, of vir- 
tuous stamina, opposed by vicious propen- 
sities, and. liable to have either virtue or 
vice confirmed by habit, it does, or does 
not afford sufficient motives, and sufficient 
directions, to those who will seriously at- 
tend to them, — first, to avoid the evils to 
which we are naturally exposed, — and then 
to attain to that virtue which it recommends, 
and which it promises to reward ? The e- 
vils can be avoided, the duties may be per- 
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formed, for they have been so in innumer- 
able instances. And where the evils have 
been cautiously avoided, and the duties 
faithfully performed, the effect has uniform^ 
ly been,— virtue, the most unsullied and sub- 
lime; firmness, which theseverest misfortunes 
could not shake; and happiness, which noth- 
ing earthly gives, or can destroy. Such are 
the particular effects which necessarily re- 
sult from Christian obedience. That these 
effects are not general, is to be lamented ; 
but they are not general, only because 
Christian obedience is not so. But we shall 
soon see, that even the general effects of 
Christianity, negligent and wicked as men 
have ever been since it was published, have 
been favourable to virtue, happiness, and 
every species of moral improvement. Where 
these effects have been more than ordina- 
rily prevented, we shall probably find the 
cause, by attentively considering the cir- 
cumstances of the period in which this ex- 
traordinary prevention happened. But the 
Doctor, with a love of confusion pecu- 
liar to himself, in the list of Pagan wor- 
thies he has exhibited to us, and which 
he considers as unparalleled in Jewish or 
Christian history, combines warriors and 
legislators, philosophers and orators, and, 
amongst the rest, a professed debauchee 
and iatheist ; and he boasts how much both 
the Jews and Christians are obliged to them, 
both for their language, the very names of 
P 



>their gods, and the little science tliey 
knew. It is surely very unworthy of an 
honest or candid man, and the Doctor pre- 
tends to he both, thus obstinately to con- 
found matters so distinct, and to perplex 
what he seems unaj^le fairly to resist. Re- 
ligion, language, and science, are very dis- 
tinct things : Xobe eminent in the duties of 
religion, does not necessarily suppose dther 
a profound critical knowledge in language, 
or extensive research in science ; and expe- 
rience has sometimes afforded us instances 
of excellent linguists and philosophers, ^'ho 
deserved Jittle praise for tJijeir religion ox 
morality ; ar^d it may ppssibly at Jength be 
found, when opposition will be yain and 
impossible, that the boasted wisdom of the 
wise was foohshn^ss j that^ wliilst it propais- 
ed much, it was upable to perform any 
thing ; and that that form of doctrine, which 
the votaries of worldly wisdom b^vp ac- 
counted foolishness, could only lead to true 
wisdom ; that, though a stumbling-]t)loc^ to 
the Jews and to the Greeks, foo^spijjjss, it is 
the power of God unto salvatiqn to all them 
that beHeye, who,-^regardless of vain philo- 
sophy, and oppositions of science, falsely so 
called ; on their guard against sophistry, on 
the one hand, and vice on the other, — hare 
humility to learn, and courage to persevere 
in their duty. 

" Language is the faculty or art of com- 
municating our thoughts to one another, so 
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as to be understood. The Jus et norma lo^^ 
pendi are use j that is the best language 
which is best understood ; and that will ge- 
nerally be the most improved, which has 
been the longest used by enlightened men. 
That, in this respect, as in many or most o- 
thers, we should be indebted to those wha 
have gone before us, cannot well be won- 
dered at, or justly adduced as a sign of our 
inferiority. Science is the result of the ex- 
ertion of the human intellect on itself and 
on external objects, in arranging, comparing^ 
combining^ and separating them. That 
^mc such exertions should have taken place 
in ancient times, was to be expected ; and 
that posterity should take advantage of the 
labours of their predecessors, is natural and 
ptoper. * That we lie under considerable o- 
bligations to the Greeks and Romans in the 
^nicies of language, science, and belles let- 
tres, every man of knowledge amongst u$ 
is willing to acknowledge with gratitude. 
The page of modern learning is rendered- 
peculiarly ample and valuable, by being 
enriched with the spoils of time. Our li- 
terary obligations to the illustrious Pagans 
^hom the Doctor mentions, and to whom I 
suppose he alludes, we neither forget nor 
disregard. But how he should have taken 
It into his head, that the Jews were under 
similar obhgations, it is difficult to conceive. 
They were a distinguished people ; their 
Planners, their rehgion, their language, and 

P2 
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iheir science, were formed long before the 
earliest of the persons he mentions existed, j 
before the Greek or Roman name was 
Icnown. Confucius, the most ancient of 
the persons he brings forward, died about 
479 y«2rs before Christ ; and the Israelites 
had left Egypt, as we have already seen, 
1491 years before that aera. But to instance 
the Chinese at all, seems, I think, to be a 
gross oversight in our learned authc^ ; for, 
as far as I know, neither Jew nor Christian 
•of any age, owe one particle of gratitude to 
that secluded nation, either with respect to 
language, science, or religion. But it is dif- 
ficult to conceive for what purpose any man, 
in a debate upon the truth of a certain system 
of religion, should think of introducing re- 
marks so foreign to the subject, and in them- 
selves so frivolous and unmeaning. Lan- 
guage and science are human attributes, and 
claim only human authority. The religion 
in question claims to be divine ; and, in our 
investigation of the claim, is therefore not to 
be confounded with any human inventioa 
But the Doctor gravely adds, that, besides 
language and science, the Jews and Chris- 
tians borrowed the very names of their gods 
from the despised infidels whom he eniuner- 
ates and alludes to. This assertion is so truly 
inexplicable, that I know not what to make 
of it. If the sagacious author means, that 
when we Christians treat or speak of the re- 
ligion of those Pagans, we call their gods 
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hy the names which they themselves gave 
them, it is true ; but the remark will then . 
dwindle, not only into frivolity, but into the 
grossest absurdity. If he means, that we 
have borrowed a multiplicity of gods, toge- 
ther with their names, from those nations, 
he must have been dreaming: when he wrote 
it. Neither Jews nor Christians have ever 
acknowledged any but one God; and no 
Pagan deity's name, as far as I know, . has 
ever, either by jew or Christian, been used 
to denote the God whom they worship. 
Tis true, indeed, the word God is rendered 
in Greek 0«o5, and in Latin Deus^ words 
which the Greeks and Romans applied ^e^ 
nerally also to their deities. But, can any 
human being, in his senses, obj,ect to Chris- 
tianity, or to Christians, because some of the- 
words, by which they denominate the object 
of their wojcship, can be translated into, or 
may have been derived ftom,. the Pagan 
languages. I say s^m of ^ttie words, be- 
cause our most sigpificant and dignified ap- 
pellations of Deity, such as Jebovab^ &c. 
come from the Jews, wbo, to whatever fol- 
lies some vicious characters among, them 
may have, been ^educed, certainly derived 
neither the knowledge nor the names of 
their God from any Pagan source ; and, 
least of all, could they be under, such obli- 
gations to the Greeks, the Romans, and the 
Chinese, since their religion and their lan- 
guage^ and the names by which they ad- 
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dressed the Deity, were completely fonned 
and established, as every scholar must know, 
long before those nations were known to 
the world. Nor is there the smallest parti- 
cle of reason or argument, or evidence, for 
supposing that they borrowed their wor- 
ship, &c, from any other Pagan nation 
whatever, since there is not the smallest 
trace of any thing similar to the spirit of 
their religion to be met with in the history 
of any people who ever existed ; and there- 
fore not the smallest reason for doubting, 
at least, the originality of their system, 

** The Doctor, after these sagacious hints 
and learned assertions, proceeds thus : " It 
was not the oracle of Delphos, the augurs, 
or the sybils, that enlightened the Greeks 
and Romans. The rabble credited them, 
as the ignorant Jews and Christians did 
their prophets and apostles. In short, mo- 
rals cannot be invented ; there cannot be 
two systems of morality. The precepts 
must be directed to principles existing in 
the heart of man. Ignorance conceals from 
man the rule of conduct, in the same man- 
ner that it prevents them from knowing 
geometry ; the moment they study either, 
they are put in the road of truth." Tffis 
paragraph exhibits as incoherent a rhapso- 
dy as can well be conceived, and proceeds 
upon an error in which the Doctor seems 
determined to persevere. He obstinately 
ccnfounds religious knowledge with scicn- 
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tific improvement ; and he absurdly argues;, 
that, because science was knoWn to, and im* 
proved hy Pagans, therefore Christianity i»: 
false ; and he modestly insinuates, that the 
ignorant only believe it to be true. It is 
surely sufficient confutation to state such 
disingenuous and prevaricating fabehood. 
No man in his senses can allow himself to 
be misled by it. It is difficult, if not impos- 
sible, to concttve the physician's meaning, 
when, ftoHL the oracles, augurs, and sybils, 
&.C. he steps plump, and without warning,. 
into the region of metaphysics. If the prin- 
ciples of naorality exist, as he asserts, but 
without attempting proof, in the heart of 
man certain and definite; and if the mo- 
ment we study them, we are put in the 
road to truth, it is most remarkable that 
mankind should have differed so widely re^ 
specting this road; and that, in the revolution 
of so many ages, though many have studied, 
so few, according to the Doctor, have found 
it. There must certainly be some cause for 
the ignorance which he asserts conceals from 
men the rule of conduct, different from that 
which prevents them from the knowledge 
of geometry. All men, capable of investi- 
gation (and every one, not neglected in his 
youth, or deficient in mental faculties, may 
be so) and all who have applied to the sub- 
ject, have arrived at certainty in that and 
many other natural sciences. Their prin- 
ciples are not only definite, but .they are 
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ther passion nor prejudice. Their evidence 
^ completely estimated, and, as the- effect 
excites no partiality ox oppasition, its force 
is fiilly felt. This circumstance I remark- 
ed at our last meeting ; and I added, that 
morality and religion have to struggle a- 
gainst all those prejudices, partialities, and 
obstacles,, which arise from private passion, 
public opinion, or vicious indulgences. It 
is here that we are to look for the source of 
bur ignorance, and our crimes ; and the ex- 
perience of mankind, in every age, com- 
pletely proves that human efforts cannot 
stem the torrent, and it is tlierefore cruel 
to deprive us of those comforts, and that as- 
sistance, by which alone^we can oppose it. 
Mankind are bad, too^ too bad, as it is.^ — De- 
prive them of religious restraint, and spiri- 
tual* comfort, and they will become totally 
insupportable. 

** Mr MacleodV second letter appears to 
me to be a master-piece of confusion* and 
absurdity* He rambles from one thing to 
another,, with a Rapidity which, it is scarce 
possible to follow. He is now busy calun^- 
mating revelation^ and, while we are expect- 
ing him to proceed to argument, we find 
him in an instant abusing Bishop Horseley 
and the clergy, and endeavouring to under- 
mine the security, by destroying, the influ- 
ence, of civil government. But, passing by 
these angry sallies as unworthy of all not- 
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tice, because totally unconnected with the 
subject, we find him allowing that Thomas 
Paine's book " could not fail to warp the 
debauched to absolute profligacy, because 
men, already unsettled in their creed, readily 
embrace the religion least irksome to them* 
This is that which scorns to humble its vo- 
taries at any altar, and knows no divine 
monitor but nature. Undoubtedly such re- 
ligion pleases the idle, suits the vagrant, is 
charming in the eyes of robbers, and has a 
positive tendency to subvert truth. But 
(he proceeds) although Paine*s book be 
much interlarded with scurriHty, and some- 
times tinged by obsceneness, the main scope 
of the author is apparently what I have al- 
ready stated — to inculcate the practice of " 
every virtuous duty upon his readers." What^ 
I pray you, is to be expected of a man ca- 
pable of writing such inconsistent nonsense ? 
All the evil tendencies of Paine's book, and 
all its author's absurdities and crimes, are, in 
the opinion of Mr M.,' amply atoned for, be- 
cause " he boldly attacks the whole body of 
revealed religion ;" because he has thought 
proper to assert, that ** the removal of er- 
ror, and destruction of tyranny, are his fa- 
vourite pursuits." Of Christian writers, our 
author judges in a very different manner* 
Mr P. he says, " has merely proclaimed the 
War of intellect against error," while he who 
has endeavoured to defend established order 
against levelling anarchy, and the truths of 
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the gospcl'against infidel reproach, he asserts^ 
•• has waged the war of proud, superstition 
against humble truth." After several sen- 
tences, replete with insulting language, he 
asserts, but the assertion is followed by 
no proof, and supported by no fact ; that the 
** disputes about the Godhead of Jesus Christ, 
(in which Bishop Horseley bore so honour- 
able and distinguished a part,) were intro- 
ductory to a difference of opinion, and gave 
rise to doubts concerning the authenticity 
erf" the New Testament :" and be asserts^ 
that the perusal of what he calls the ana* 
tbcmas^ and conflicts of that period, produ- 
ced the infidelity of Thomas Paine, and o- 
thers who have lately followed him in the 
same career. Mr M., however, will please 
to recollect, that such improbable asser- 
tions are beside the avowed purpose of his 
book ; that, though they were founded in 
fact, they would produce on his side of the 
debate no favourable conclusion ; that it is 
probable, however, that they are not found- 
ed in fact, since there have been infidels in 
every age, and of course long before the 
period to which he points, whose names are 
now scarce known to the followers of their 
errors ; and, finally, that it is more than 
likely, judging, as we have a right to do, 
from universal experience, that the same 
fete awaits, and will quickly overtake, him 
and his associates, the infidels of our day. 
But he adds, with great gravity, that " the 
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speculations which led to this iafidelky 
were not uninteresting. For, doubtless^ 
the whole of Christ's precepts, nay, his 
laws, can he traced to sources, and rest on 
authorities, entirely mortal,'' Here, again, i$ 
mere assertion, and that, too, respecting the 
very basis of the debate :— -But^ let us not 
misrepresent him, he does attempt to prove 
it. He says, that those who were most 
zealous in the propagation of this religion, 
" like Jesus, generally experienced con- 
tumely, and, in particular instances, death, 
Confucius (however he adds,) gave the 
same, with many triors wise lawSy (it would 
have been condescending if he had men-r 
tioned some of these) to the Chinese people, 
as Je«us Christ administered to the Jews." 
Jut he was also persecuted and insulted ;— 
and so he speaks of Solon and of Socrates, 
who, though persecuted, fe-c. while they 
lived, were honoured by their countrytne;^ 
after their death, as well as the founder of 
Christianity. ** We know (continues he,) 
that those ancients were not less wise, and 
certainly more learned, than Jesus Christ. 
They, too, had associates, pupils, followers^ 
and disciples, who were emulous to equa} 
fhem in wisdom, in virtue, in austerity, and 
in continence. But so were not the subse* 
quent followers of these followers, and so 
are not the Christians of our day." Where^ 
fore, he concludes, what no one will deny, 
^hat vice existed long before T. P. contri- 
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buted what our jiuthor calls a priafs-mte 
to the public insecurity, &c. But, suieJy» 
a wise or a good man will not contend, that, 
because much evil already naturallyexists 
in the world, therefore we' may properly 
add to its sum. In the subsequent part xH 
this letter, Mr M. grants, what cannot in- 
deed be denied, that " the maxims '(£ the 
Christian Religion are fundamentally good;** 
and, in one or two paragraphs, he wfttei in 
a ^tile which, as from him it is. inconsistent, 
is also surprising, but to which few Chm- 
tians will materially object, and he finishes 
thus : " It is the abuse of Christianity, join- 
ed to the avarice of power, which causes 
that immorality, and produces those crimes, 
so certainly inimical to the peace of nations 
and thfi laws of God." These assertions, 
and a few others of a similar cast, when 
compared with the general reasoning and 
abusive language of the bulk of Mr M's. 
work, afford a striking example of inconsist- 
ency, of perversion of miha, or of down- 
right ignorance, perhaps, indeed, c^ the 
three combined. The concession here im- 
plied, or rather directly made,— -and it is no 
more than the bitterest enemy of Christian- 
ity, if he adhere in the smallest degree to 
truth, must grant, — renders nugatory arid ab- 
surd most of the reasoning, such as it is, and 
all the abuse which he has thought proper 
to vent against this religion and its profes- 
sors. The maxims of the Christian religioi) 
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being fundamentally good, and its laws be« 
ing conducive to virtue, not only in word and 
deed, but in thought, the spring ^pf action^ 
the crimes of its professors can afford no 
just argument against it, though they exhi- 
bit a most lamentable proof of the corrup- 
tion of human nature, which thus neglects 
or abuses the most perfect of institutions, I 
do not hesitate, notwithstanding all I have 
yet seen against it. to represent Christianity 
as the most perfect institution with which 
man has yet become acquainted ; as superi- 
or in its nature and effects, to every system 
of duty or rule of action, whether religious 
or scientific, which was ever taught, or 
which it is possible for mankind to discover 
or combine, Dr F. and Mr M., on the 
contrary, dwelling, apparently with much 
satisfaction, on the misconduct of many of 
its professors, arid on its consequent ineiB- 
cacy in numerous instances where its au- 
thority has been acknowledged, and -where, 
therefore, its duties ought to have been o- 
beyed, keep aloof from the investigation of 
its proof, of its intrinsic value, and.general- 
eflfects. They, therefore, with very little 
ceremony, rank it with the numerous super- 
stitions which, in every age, have disgraced 
mankind ; and they seem even to consider it 
as infcrior,in truth and efficacy, to those phi- 
losophical systems which were taught in the 
schools of antiquity. On some minds, pre- 
sent evils have such an effect as to obscure 
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the good which accompanies thera, and the 
passion for change, and ideal perfection, is 
often so strong, as to induce men to hazard 
it, before they have once reflected on the 
consequences, or have coolly considered the 
nature and advantages of what they enjoy. 
The evils of former times, as they have ne- 
ver experienced them, have on their minds 
a less poignant effect ; and, what they do 
not themselves feel, they are apt to con- 
clude I especially if the conclusion will suit 
a favourite hypothesis) was never felt, and 
never existed. The operation of gratitude 
for present blessings, is generally too slight 
to resist the impulses of ambition, or to curb 
the luxuriance of a heated imagination. 
Improvement in virtue and happiness, is the 
avowed object of every political and religi- 
ous schemer: Like the dog in the fable, how- 
ever, we often find, that they hazard the 
substance for a shadow ; a shadow which, 
in such circumstances,' is generally attended 
with most serious evils. Thus vice and mi- 
sery are often, we may say always, the on- 
ly result' of political turbulence and religi- 
ous scepticism. Virtue and happiness shun 
their proud contaminated grasp, and retire 
to the peaceful shade of religious humHity. 
" Our two authors assert that Christianity 
is of human invention and authority, and 
that its influence on human life and manners 
has been hurtful. They support this posi- 
tion by a general appeal to the religious 
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systems of antiquity, &c. and by an unre- 
strained abuse of the characters of Chris- 
tians. We shall endeavour to meet the ob- 
jection in its full force, by taking a more 
particular view than they have thought 
proper, of the principles and conduct of Pa- 
gan nations, in various parts of the vvotld .; 
and we shall then probably be able to judge 
whether mankind has gained or lost by the 
introduction and dissemination of Christia- 
nity. The performance of religious duties 
is natural-to the human race. To suppli- 
cate Heaven in affliction ; tO' express grati- 
tude in prosperity^ and to look forward 
with fear or hope to eternity»r*-are duties so 
natural as to be found among ev^ery peoplci, 
S)ivi^e a^rd oivUiztd. So m^ral and so 
necessary^ in the conduct of humau'sffairSy 
are these sentiments of religion, that we 
j&nd, in every state where they are gradual- 
ly undermined, or publicly neglected, the 
fabric of government and individual happi- 
ness moulders away with equal rapidity, or 
falls at once into a dreadful ruini Even the 
false systems of religion, though they have 
naturally and essentially produced many 
crimes, have in this view been of most es- 
jsential service to mankind, and have pre- 
served them from the most wretched sta^e 
ofhumaq nature, total irreligion and an- 
archy, which know no law, and will sub- 
mit to no authority, human or divine. The 
false religions, however, carry along with 

\ 
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them their own antidote. Though calcu- 
lated, when opposed to total irreligion and 
downright atheism, to produce comparative 
advantage in the world at large j they ate 
not therefore calculated to produce exalted 
virtue among individuals. On the conthiryt 
they not only allow, but sanction some of the 
most degrading crimes ; aad in this, as well 
as in other respects^ consists the striking dif- 
ference between them and Christianity. 
The crimes of Christians are the effect of 
human depravity, the worst effects of which 
their religion has most essentially coAtribat- 
ed to lessen ; but those of Pagans were ge- 
nerally the effect of the system they profcs- 
"sed ; the supposed sanction of the Gods con- 
cealing from the TinhappyTotary the ^tlilty 
fiatdtt of his conduct. 

•• The account of the origin of the world, 
the nature of the Gods, and the duties of 
religion, in all those nations on whom the 
light of revelation has not risen, is dark, 
contradictory, and absurd. The Theogo- 
nies of Chaldea and Phoenicia, as preserved 
from their own historians by Josephus, Eu- 
sebius^ and Syncellus, are replete with the 
grossest absurdities, exhibit lamentable 
proofs of the progress of error, and afford a 
mighty contrast to the mild and consistent 
account which, in the Bible, we enjoy of 
revealed truth. Wild, however, as the no- 
tions of the Chaldeans appear to have been, 
from the account of one of their own his- 
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torians, Berosus, whose treatise on their 
Theogony is preserved by Syncellus ; and 
of the Phoenicians, from whose historian, 
Sanchoniatho, copious extracts are found in 
Eusebius, — they, on various occasions, so di- 
rectly refer to the grand truths recorded by 
Moses, as cannot leave a doubt, on any rea- 
sonable mind,- that they gradually degene- 
rated from those original truths to the wild 
obscurity in which they have been thus 
veiled. The principles of the Egyptians 
were similar to those of the Phoenicians j and 
from Chaldea, Egypt, and Phoenicia, most 
other Pagan nations, with whose religious 
sentiments or practices we have become ac- 
quainted, derived their systems; Referring 
such of you, gentlemen, as may wish for 
complete information on these subjects, to 
the various writers on Mythology, and par- 
ticularly to the Ahbe Saniet's Mythology 
and Fables of the Ancients:, explained from 
history ; to Bryant's enquiries on the same sub^ 
ject; and to Maurice^ s Indian antiquities^ and 
History of IndoUan^ &c. I shall be as brief 
as possible, in what I have to addlice re- 
specting, the religion of Piagans. The ori- 
gin of Paganism, I think, I have already 
pointed out ; and I have now only to con- 
sider its more prominent features and ge- 
neral effects, among various tribes of mefl 
among" whom it was and is established; 

" The Egyptians, we know, were in very 
wrly limes a* most enlightened people j but 
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as their religious principles were absurd aod 
impious, their general conduct was alsocor* 
rupt and abandoned. Besides the heavenly 
bodies, they worshipped brute beasts, and 
even the vilest reptiles, and they allowed 
of incest, a crime which we abhor m^te 
than murder, by law. Of their merciless 
cruelty we have a very memorable instance 
in the Israelites, who originally came to 
live among them by royal licence, but of 
whom, notwithstanding their obligations to 
an illustrious patriarch of that people, ihtf 
afterwards became so jealous, that, by a pub- 
lic decree, all their male children were de- 
stroyed, to prevent their i ncrease. The Per- 
sians worshipped the sun and moon, offered 
sacrifices to fire, permitted polygamy, sons 
to marry their mothers, and fathers their 
daughters, and in their punishments thev 
were severe even to barbarity. The Salii 
and Gorybantes, priests of Mars and Gybelc, 
performed the ceremonies of those deities 
with frantic dances, and outrageous fits of 
madness. The rites of Bacchus were obscene, 
ridiculous, and extravppant, in the highest 
degree j and those of Baal were shocking 
and unnatural. The most solemti act of 
worship performed to the Syrian Baal, was 
to break wind, and to ease themselves attlw 
foot of his image. The rites of Venus in 
Cyprus, and at Aphac, in mount Libanus, 
consisted in the grossest lewdness. The 
Babylonian women were obliged to prosti- 
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tute tbemselires, once in their lives, at the 
temple of Venus or Mylitte, to the first man 
that asked them j and the money earned by 
this wretched act of devotion was reckon- 
ed sacred. Nor were the nocturnal cere-* 
monies at Rome much more delicate. 

" But besides these shocking instances of 
Heathen depravity, murder, of the most hor- 
rid sort, was often an. act of devotion in al- 
most every Pagan nation in the world. Pa- 
rents burnt alive their own children to Baal, 
Moloch, and many other deities. In Bri- 
tain and Gaul, it was a common practice to 
surround a man with a kind of wicker work, 
and thus to burn Tiim alive in honour of 
their gods. The Scythians sacrificed to 
Mars one from among every hundred pri^ 
soncrs they took in war. The Peruvians, 
in their sacrifices, had a custom of tying a 
man alive to a stake, and pulling the flesh 
off his bones by small pieces, which they 
broiled and eat in his sight, thinking they 
thus did him the greatest honour. The 
Carthaginians, a polished and commercial 
people, in times of public calamity not on- 
ly burnt alive the children of their best fa- 
milies to Saturn, and that by hundreds, but 
they frequently sacrificed themselves in great 
numbers in the same manner. In Eastern 
nations, the favourite wife burnt herself oa 
the same funeral pile with the body of her 
deceased husband, — a custom which still 
exists in some barbarous stat^. Oracles, 
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isMrofogy^ soothsaying, superstition^ maigic, 
&c. overran the whole heathen world, and 
presided over the councils df the wisest states. 
The heathen gods were uniformly represent- 
ed, even by their own worshipers, as envious 
of human happiness, as subject to the same 
passions, to the same infirmities and crimes, 
which were thus sanctioned in their follow- 
ers by their supposed example. In the cata- 
logue of their gods, are found the most bar- 
barous oppressors, the vilest impostors, the 
lewdest prostitutes, the most infamous adul- 
terers, murderers and parricides, which ever 
disgraced or afficted mankind ; and the rites 
of their worship, and the morals of their vota- 
ries, were exactly what such examples gave 
reason to hope for, A good religion may not 
always be successful in restraining the pas- 
sions of men ; because, when evil passions 
interfere with its duties, those duties will 
often be disregarded ; but a bad one, such 
as every pagan system has uniformTy been, 
cannot of itself produce virtue ; becaflse 
the generality of those systems, I may say 
the whole, have not only not prohibited, 
but have often sanctioned the most de- 
grading consequences of human infirmity. 
Men may be, and often have been, the bet- 
ter of good principles of religion ; but they 
will very seldom, perhaps never, be better 
than the religion they profess^ It is not to 
be supposed that they will affect to be su- 
perior to the gods whom they worship ; and, 
as human nature, in such circumstances^ 



rather degenerates than improves, they will 
generally \)6 worse. The Pagans, accord- 
ingly, did not only indulge their lusts, and 
appetites out of principle, but they fell 
into general habits of the most abandoned 
nature ; because there were no principles in 
their religious systems to restrain them. 
Fornication was never considered as a crime, 
and even sodomy was committed with little 
shame and no remorse. They often expos- 
ed such of their children as they did not 
like, to be devoured by wild beasts ; a bar- 
barity still exercised by the Hottentots, and 
some other African nations. Several races 
of people, inhabiting the banks of the Da- 
nube, used to throw their new-born infants 
into'tlie streartl, and such only as swam 
were' preserved. The Caribes often cas- 
trated their children, that they might be- 
come fatter and more delicate food ; and the 
politest nations of antiquity were entertain- 
ed at their spectacles with men killing men, 
^nd with others engaged in dreadful com- 
bat with lions and tygers. Many of them 
eat human flesh ; a barbarous custom which 
exists in several Pagan nations to this very 
day; and others, out of pretended tenderness, 
and to reUeve them from the miseries of old 
age, killed their parents, and feasted on their 
flesh. That this custom still exists, Mr 
^dwill has already informed you; and, 
as he seemed to consider it as an instance 
Qf freedom from, the prejudices which 
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'* When we direct our attention to the Pa- 
gans of modern times,— to the Americans, 
Africans, Tartars, Chinese, and the East in 
general, — we find the greater part of them 
not only capable of the most enormous 
crimes, (for monsters of iniquity we find in 
allnationsand periods) but we find them per- 
fi)rming them by a kind of system, with 
impunity, and without remorse. And yet, 
if any such superiority really exists, the ir- 
bred superiority of reason should, long ere 
this time of day, have led some, at least, if 
not all of those wretched savages, as the great 
proportion of them are, to something higli- 
er than the worshiph of stocks, stones and 
devils, and the wretched principles and 
practice which we know obtains among 
them. In Hindostan, and other parts of 
the East, the biamins and learned men pro< 
fess principles of a very sublime morality, 
and elevated speculation ; but the princi- 
ples of the people at large are wretched and 
grovelling : Scandalous, however as they are, 
they are sanctioned, in direct contradiction 
to their principles, by the conduct and prac 
tice of the most enlightened ! Nor, in simi- 
lar circumstances, can it ever be otherwise. 
Speculation, however elevated and beauti- 
ful, is unfit to direct the conduct, or correct 
the morals, of the most learned ; because it 
possesses no sanctions of sufficient authority 
to resist the violent impulses of passion or 
bad' example. Over the ignorant it can 
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have no power at all; because they have nei- 
ther leisure nor abilities to attend to or com- 
prehend it. Thus, in Greece and Rpnie, many 
of the philosophers had very tolerable notions 
both of God and virtue, and on both subjects 
have written with much elegance. But their 
notions^ the result of philosophic instruction, 
or solitary specalation, were of no service 
to the bulk of their countrymen, who would 
neither attend to, nor could they understand 
them. Even the philosophers themselves, 
though pleased with the beauty of their 
own conceptions, were aften involved in 
serious doubts respecting their truth'; and 
whilst, in their writings and to their scholars, 
they largely declaimed on the nature of 
God, and the practice of virtue, — by their 
countenance and their practice, they en- 
couraged the superstition and the vices of 
their countrymen. But not only was their 
practice in many respects improper, and 
their influence with their countrymen, 
where it happened to be correct, inconsi- 
dcrablc,--^but their very speculations were 
often most erroneous, and led to consequen- 
ces equally remote from truth and virtue. 
The Peripatetics thought the world was 
eternal ; and the Epicureans, that it was 
made by chance ; whilst many others con- 
sidered it as pervaded and animated by a 
vital and intelligent substance, and regard- 
ed it as a divinity which contained* framed, 
and governed all things, as is evident both 
R 
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from their * poets, f orators, Jhlstoriars, 
--^nd § philosophers. The Stoics, indeed, 
considered it as the chief god. The sen- 
tient nature of the jsun, moon, and stars, 
was ever in a particular manner asserted 
by the most eminent philosophers, especial- 
ly by Pythagoras and his followers, and by 
the Stoics, Eve/i they, who believed that 
the world had a beginning, and wgs a mere 
mass of created matter, had not tlje most 
distant notion of its real origin, either as to 
time or manner; and this ignorance occa- 
sioned an inundation of fanciful and imagi- 
nary opinions, respecting what they had no 
certain information. The corruption and 
irregularity in human nature," equally 
puzzled and perplexed them, and tempted 
them to conclude, either that the nature of 
God is not pure ; that there are too oppo- 
site principles in the world, the pne ^ood 
and the other evil; or that rhe soul of man 
is not of divine origin. 1 he mode of ef- 
fecting a reconciliation between God and 
man, they could not and did not know any 
thing about. They might hope for mercy, 
but they could not be assured of acceptance, 

* See Virgil, Georg. lib. 4. v. 221. and Mneid 
lib. 6. V. 724. 

f See Cic. Acad. I. lib. 2. c. 37. and dc Njit. Dc- 
onim. lib. 2. c. 14. and 34. 

X See Plut. de Flaclt. Philos. lib. i. c. 7. and lib. 
2. c. 3. § Plat. Tim. Diog. Laert. lib. 7, and Seneca 
Ep. 94. &c. 
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This was the work of revelation alone. The 
nature of public worship, and public in- 
struction, for the.poor and unlearned espe- 
cially, was in those periods equally dark 
'and indeterminate. They saw the reason- 
ableness of the thigg, but were completely 
at a loss to fix on the mode, and to give au- 
thority to their institutions. Ignorance of 
those important matters, with which we 
are happily acquainted, produced among 
the most learned men of ancient times se- 
rious doubts, and, in the world at large, u- 
niyersal uncertainty, particularly respecting 
the nature, and attributes of God, the origin 
of man, the purpose of his creation, and the 
nature of his relation to the Deity. Many 
of them, indeed^ men of" the greatest cele- 
brity, acknowledged that all things were 
uncertain ; that truth lay buried in a deep 
'^hyss ; and that the utmost that human 
reason could do in her inquiries, amounted 
to nothing more than probability, and often 
^^ere conjecture. Accordingly, we find 
the wisest among them absolutely asserting 
the necessity of a divine revelation, in order 
to afford to mankind a full and certain know- 
ledge of their duty*. Of the immortality 
of the soul, and of a future account, th« 
grand and only effectual motives to virtue, 
they knew nothing certain. The Epicure- 

* Sec Ciccr. Nat. Deor. lib. i. Acad. Quest, lib* 
!• and Minac. Fcl. p. 112. and Lact. lib. 3. c. 20. 

R 2 
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ans entirely disbelieved the soul's immorta- 
lity ; and evf n the Stoics believed itsurviv- 
ed the body but for a certain period ; and the 
other sects, though inclined to believe it, en- . 
tertained great doubts about it, and differed 
in this, as in other respects, most materially 
amongst one another. Socrates said, he had 
good hope of some sort of being after this life: 
but, in another, place, he .seems rather to 
have wished, than to have been certain of 
it : — ^the expectation gave bim pleasure, but 
he doubted whether it was not an erroneous 
hope*: Cicero, speaking of the several d- 
pinions on this subject, adds, " Which of 
these is true, God only know^s, and which is 
most probable, a very great question f ." 
On which Seneca justly remarked, " That 
immortality,. however desireable, was rather 
promised than proved by those great men f . 
Of course, they knew nothing of a resurrec- 
tion, or a" day of judgment ; and they ac- 
cordingly exploded the notion of infernal 
torments for the wicked, as mere fictions of 
the poets || . The effect of this ignorance, 
?.nd these uncertainties, on the conduct of 
the bulk of men, must be evident to all who 
have studied the history, "or considered the 

♦ See Plato in Phoed. et in Apol. Socratis. 
f Tu&c. Qust, lib. I. 
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nature of the human race. Every thing 
was doubtful ; there was little ground for 
hope, and equally little for fear. There 
were therefore no effectual motives for vir- 
tuous action, no authoritative institutions to 
enforce obedience. The philosophers had 
endles and irreconcileable differences on the 
most momentous points ; and each sect o- 
verthrew all others, in order to establish it- 
self, though in certainty or propriety it could 
aflford nothing superior. Some were atheists,, 
some deists, and others polytheists ; some 
believed in futurity, others not ; some be-^ 
lieved virtue and vice to be naturally op- 
posite and unchangeable ; while others as- 
serted, with some of our modem reformers, 
that the laws and' customs of particular 
countries, alone, determined what was to be 
reckoned good or evil, just or unjust, right 
or wrong., The Stoics considered virtue as ' 
the sole good and its own reward ; while the 
Aristotelians considered the good things of 
this hfe as necessary to happiness ; and the 
Epicureans asserted, that pleasure, or free- 
dom from pain, was the final good. Some 
acknowledged a Providence, others denied 
it ; some considered it as general, some as 
particular; some acknowledged the omni- 
science of God, and others did not ; some ■ 
believed in the pumshmerrt of crimes, and 
others asserted, that the Gods were neither- 
pleased nor displeased on any account what^' 
ever^ 

R3 
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made slaves. Suicide passed for heroistnv 
both in Greece and Rome ;• has been par- 
ticularly defended by many philosopheFS 
of note J and Cleanthes, Chrysippus, Zeno, 
Gleombrotus, and Menippus^ put their prin- 
ciples in this, as in other respects, in prac- 
tice. Zeno indeed asserted, that all crimes 
were equal, and that incest with one's mo- 
ther was a thing perfectly indifferent. — 
Cleanthes and Chrysippus maintained the 
lawfulness of unnatural lust, and that sons 
and daughters might roast and eat the flesh 
of their parents, with the same innocence 
ars any other food. Diogenes and the Cy- 
nics, on the contrary, allowed the same li- 
cence to parents with respect to their chil- 
dren ; and taught, that the grossest acts of 
lewdness might be committed openly in the 
sight of the sun ; while the Stoics assert- 
ed, that no language ought to be avoided, 
or censured as filthy or obscene. Epicurus 
defends incest both with mothers and 
daughters ; and Aristippus, though a man 
of property, considering his children as the 
spittle or vermin of his body, refused to 
maintain them } and asserted, that a wise 
man might commit theft, saeillege, or adul- 
tery, if he could do so with impunity. He 
accordingly kept a seraglio of women and 
boys, and actually foreswore a sum of mo- 
ney deposited in his hands. Crates and 
Hipparchia, a female philosopher, lay to^ 
gethcr publicly in the sight of multitudes^ 
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Evea Xenophon kept a boy called Clinias 
for purposes of lust, and practised the same 
horrid crime with others more advanced ; 
and Heriilus, in his youth, voluntarily sub- 
mitted to be thus abused, Speusippus was 
caught and slain in the act of adultery. In 
short, we learn from Diogenes Laertius, 
Sextus Ennpiricus, Lucian and Plutarch, 
that the sages of antiquity, whatever were 
their speculations, were practically the cor- 
rupters of youth, adulterers, and tyrants ; 
and the accoqnt which they give is con- 
firmed by the works of the most remarka- 
Wc of those sages themselves. Even Seneoa 
the moralist is not to be exempted from this 
severe censure, as we understand from Dioji 
Cassias. Nor are the illustrious characters 
of Lycurgas, Timoleon, Cicero, Cato of U- 
tica, Brutus, and Germanicus, free from mo- 
ral turpitude. The first, it is well known, 
encouraged theft by -law ; and the second 
murdered his own brother from principle. 
Cicero, though he writes respecting reli- , 
g^on and -virtue in a stile not easy to be sur- 
I^ssed, reduced not his reasoning on all oc- 
casions to practice. IJis vanity was his ru- 
ling passion, glory was his object ; and he 
roundly asserts, that virtue has no other re^ 
^ard.. He even defends war, though un- 
^^rtaken only for glory ; and, though illus- 
jrious as a patriot, he at length deserted 
^oth his country and his friends, and be- 
^aoie a servile flatterer of Caesar. . In one 
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of his letters he says, 1 bate tbe very godJ, 
who bnve bitberto been so profuse in tbeirja^ 
vours to me. Brutus's heroism was summed 
up with acknowledging, that he had pur- 
sued virtue in vain, and found it but an 
empty name,-— and with suicide. Even Cato 
turned a public robber and oppressor ; and 
unable, with all his virtuous fortitude, to 
support the calamities of life, died also 
by his own hand. Germanicus, whose 
natural svreetness .of temper was uncom- 
monly great, in his last moments urged bis 
friends to avenge his 'death on Piso and 
Pkncina, who he believed had poison- 
ed or bewitched him: He even directed 
the means of punishment, and received their 
oaths for performing this last request, In- 
deed> the forgiving of injuries, whether real 
or supposed, was no part of the system of 
anqient times. Socrates declared it neither 
unjust nor revengeful to rejoice in tbe mis- 
fortunes of our enemies. Cicero avowedly 
approved and professed revenge ; and Aris- 
totle considered meekness as a mental de- 
fect, because it leads to forgiveness, and de- 
nominated the patient enduring of reproach, 
the spirit of a slave- The thirty Athenian 
tyrants caused even daughters to dance in 
the blood of their murdered parctnts. li- 
cinius Lucullus, contrary to express articles, 
murdered 20,coo of the Caucaei. Augustus, 
having taken Perusia, offered up 3®o of the 
chief inhabitants at the altar of Julius Ce- 
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sar. Nero, after committing incest with his 
mother, murdered her in the most crutl 
manner ; and after putting to death the beat 
citizens of Rome, set fire to the city, and 
looked upon the mighty devastation #with 
the utmost satisfaction. Galba, assembling, 
under a false pretence, the inhabitants of 
three Spanish towns, massacred ^.^cdo of 
them. Caracalla murdered his brother Geta 
in his mother's arms ; and, having afterwards 
manried her, because some inhabitants of 
Alexandria called him Oedipus, and her Jo^ 
casta, he marched an army into that city, 
massacred the inhabitants, and reduced it 
to a desart, Tiberius, Caligula, Domitian, 
Commodus and Heliogabulus, were mon* 
sters almost beyond example. The ten per- 
secutions of the Christians, by which several 
millions of innocent and inoffensive persons 
were destroyed by the most dreadful tor- 
tures, affords a monument of the merciless 
cruelty of the Pagan Emperors of Rome, so 
truly shocking, that human nature revolts 
at the detail, and at being obliged to ad- 
Icnowledge the authors of those cruelties as 
Dien, On the whole, I think we may just- 
ly assert, that he who will compare the 
principles and conduct of Pagans with those 
of Christians, and who will, after such com- 
parison, either prefer or ^qual the former to 
the latter, must equally betray his malice 
and his ignorance. To say the least, the 
principles of the most enlightened Heath- 
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ens were extremely equivocal, while their 
practice, in numerous instances, completely 
opposed much of what they taught. * How- 
ever much delighted they might he with 
their own speculations, they do not them- 
selves pretend that they produced a suitable 
practice, either in the teacher or hb schdan. 
Aristotle, in the third chapter of his se- 
cond book of Ethics, represents the .scho- 
lars of philosophers, as *^ learning to.wran- 
gle, rather than to live, and as being no 
more bettered by the moral lessons of 
their masters, than sick men would be bj 
*the discourses of their physician, without 
taking his prescriptions;" Cicero alsoj in 
the second book cf his Tusculan questions, 
says : " Scarce any of the philosopfaert are 
formed, in mind and manners, acc(H*ding to 
the dictates of reason ; scarce any who do 
not make their institutions rather an osten- 
. tation of knowledge, than a rule of hie; 
scarce any, who obey themselves, and arc 
governed, by, their own precepts:" and 
Qumctilian, speaking of the philosophers oi 

* It will be particalarly difRcult to find, either a- 
xnong the chief philosophers, or among their associate?, 
pupils followers and disciples, that austerity and cvn- 
tinence, which Mr M. asserts distinguished them. He 
says, (ice above p. 179.) of those associates, &c. tbat 
they were emulous to equal their masters in wisdoin. 
virtue and continence, which, from the abore dctm 
of circumstances, it will be readily granted they mig"^ 
easily accomplish. 
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his time, say^ : •' That the most iK^orioiis' 
trices were screened under that name j and 
that they did not maintain the character by 
▼irtue and study^ but concealed very vicious 
lives under an austere look, and a habit dif-' 
ferent from the rest of mankind/' The in- 
bred superiority of reason, then, however 
well calculated- it may be toamfuse, is by no 
means fitted to direct the conduct of men 
in the paths of. virtue. Gke'ro, speaking of 
this guide, so much extolled by m6dern in- 
fidels, and Considering it, as it always ought 
to be considered, as opposed by corrupt lives 
and perverse opinions, asserts, that the true 
light of nature is ho where to be found ; and 
he . adds, that '- there are in our minds the 
seeds of virtue, by which nature would con- 
duct us to hapfriness, if they were aUpwed, 
to grow up. But now, no sooner are we 
bom, but we fall into a wretched depravity 
and corruption of manhfers and opinions.'* 
Of this corruption, however, the existence 
of which they saw, and the effects of which 
they sometimes lament, they knew not the 
cause; and they could find no cure for it, nor 
could they oppose any effectual resistance to 
it* Besides, had their principles been ever sa' 
pure and effectual, they had not the rheans 
of disseminating them among the bulk of 
the people. Their pupils were froxn among 
the learned, the rich, the noble, and the 
illustrious. . If the poor had been atjle tQ 
comprehend them, they had no way of 

S 
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becomic^ acqiiaiifled wtrh theau ThepU- 
losophers were few m number, tod ^r 
disciples were cf t^ourse confined. Yet it 
must be granted, by all wbo believe in a 
God, and consequently in tbe nec^efisity of 
some religion, that the soul of a paistot is 
as valuable in bis sight as that of a prince ; 
the salvation of en ignor^t mechanic, as 
that of an enlighteaed philosopher ; and yti 
of these, the sages of antiquity lock no 
charge ; nor has any system of religion, tbe 
Jewish and Christiao alone ex^cepted, >(• 
peared in the warI4 level to their capacttk^i 
or adapted to their necessities. 

'' Of Ckmfucius and his principles, so bigb* 
]y celebrated by our two learned authersi I 
know but little ; nor can I discover aisong 
bis laws any which, in a religious vkv, 
deserve to be preferred, or even to be com- 
pared, to those of Christianity. A noliie 80« 
thor, (Baron Hallcr} whose tfstimony is a* 
least of equal credit with that of Dt F* and 
Mr M,, say sof him, that * te wanted * grtnt' 
er degree of fervency ; his doctrine was ca- 
pable of rendering the people obedient to 
the laws of Emperors, but not to those of 
God ; it might make them citizens, bat not 
truly pious ; it might give to its discil^^ 
the appearance ot virtue or wisdmn^ ^^ 
could qot render them really good,* Of tk< 
immortality of the soul, this celebratd 
wise man had no ide^ ; and bis phjlo8op^y» 
instead of. niorality, teaches us only polili^^*^ 
duty, or a morality merely subservient to 
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the ends of govern.ment. Ht speaks of God 
a» ft pur« afl4 perfect pf inqiple, and is said 
to hraFe prohibited idolatry. But if he did 
po^.the, pcobi^tlioa is certainly disregarded.; 
for temples and images have been erected to 
himself;, afid he is worshipped as a god 
with the profoundest adoration. His sys- 
tem, which is the second of the three pre- 
vailing i» China, is confined to the learned. 
The fiiat sect is. that of the followers of li 
Laokum, who is said to have flourished 
Mo«e than 500 years before Christ. He 
taught that God was corporeal, and had 
TOny inferior deities under his government* 
flat the inost numerous sect is that of those 
M/ho worsl>ip the idol Fo or Fohi^ whom 
they stile the only god of the world, and 
who was imported into India about 32 years 
after the death of our Saviour. With re- 
spect to the principles of the Chinese peo*- 
pie at large, we learn from JLe, Compte and 
Duhald, that^ after having offefed largely to* 
their gods,, if disap{K>ioted. of their assist-^ 
ance^ they sue them foe damages^ and ob- 
tain decrees against th«m from the Manda-- 
rins. Wh«iL their houses arc on fire, they 
Jiold their gods, which are of wood and of 
their own makings to the flames, in hopes 
of stopping their, progress, Are these the 
people whose principles we ought to adopt,, 
or whose conduct it would be wipe to imi- 
tate ? The general declamation oq the cha*- 
xacter of ([llonfucius and of the Chinese,. 
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which it 18 more than probable our two au- 
thors take upon trust, might have answered 
som€ purpose, had they followed it up with 
a minute investigation of the subject, and 
an accorate comparison between the princi- 
ples of the philosopher, and those which we 
esteem divine« But such an enquiry did 
not suit their purpose, which seems to have 
been merely to. heap up objectionsi without 
considering their nature, their force, their 
tendency, or even their truth. 

" The result of the whole matter, ihtn^i$, 
thai, notwithstanding the praises so lavish!] 
bestowed on natural reason, it has been 
proved, by a long experience, to be totally 
unfit either to lead n>en to truth, oir to re- 
strain them within the bounds of rectitude, 
4hat, in every age and climate, when fur- 
nished with no higher guide, the learned 
and the ignorant, the high and the IoW| 
the rich and the poor, roving barbarians, 
and the more enlightened members of culti- 
vated society, have been alike overwheimcd 
with doubts and difficulties, alike unable to' 
discover the truth, or to apply what they 
did know to practice, and alike subject to 
vices degrading to the human character, 
aryi injurious to themselves and to society. 
The same ignorance and corruption, which 
.disgraced the Pagan nations of antiquityj 
overwhelm those of our day. In that state 
of society in which reason is not fully ex- 
erted, little can be expected j but even 



where its progress has been most distinguish- - 
ed, we can find no instance of those saluta* 
ly effects, which our opponents contend it is 
so well calculated to produce. What infer- 
ence ought we to draw from a fact so uni- 
versally and indisputably proved ? The on- 
ly conclusion which a wise man can make 
from such premises, is, — ^that, for whatever 
purpose reason was conferred upon us, we 
io not find it calculated to guide us of it- 
self, in our most important concerns, either 
to truth or virtue j and it therefore becomes 
our duty seriously and patiently to enquire, 
if haply we may find a guide more sure and 
certain. On the natural and proper mode 
of makmg such an enquiry, I have already 
spoken at considerable length ; andlfellow- 
cd up my remarfesf by* tracing the outlines of 
those ^ steps by which -we conclude that the 
Jewish- and: Christian ^Revelations -are what 
they - pretend to be. D# Francis and Mr 
Macleodltake a very different method >- :^nd 
come. to a-very^different conclusion; and as 
they' are -philosophers of imparaHeled emin- 
ence and ^candour;- we shall give their rea-^ 
soning,. if such* it can be calfed,* a cursory- 
examination; — i say, if such' it can bfe call- 
ed ; for; if they had not talked so nKieh of 
reaaon,* philosophy, and Idgic, I 'should' have 
dAemed^hem totally ignorant of them ; and 
should "^have conceived thpir books to be a 
celfectiosn of impertinent dogmas, founded - 
S.3,, 
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on ignorance and sdf-cono^ ; bcft astbe^ 
say the contrary, I shall jaot at pceseatgive 
them the lie direct. 

'' The learned Doctor, finding diffici^es 

in the nature and conduet of the ^erld^ 

which his mighty geaius canttot luuavel) 

like Alexander at GordkuQ, cata the knot 

lie cannot unloose, and most philofiophi- 

cally lesi^yes all into a concMenation of 

cau/es and effecis. An iateUigent cause^ 

which we call God, he Ikddly rejects, as the 

offsprLng of fancy, tte unphileec^phicalsyiB' 

bol of nature, the idea of which he boMlf 

confutes, not by reascmii^, but by whatte 

eaUs the philosopher's niaxim,./riini/j: in «r- 

he Deos J^cit timor. The ]>octk>r's philoso- 

phy is sometimes* I. fear, at vaxiaace with 

common sense ;. otherwise he wouldscarce^* 

ly have ventured;.\^thaut some previous^in^ 

formation for the bejae& of weak cagaci- 

ties,. to adduce a cause se^inade<|uate as feas 

or &ncy. foz a belief of such importance 2Sii 

magnitude as that' of the being of a. God* 

I am still' ak>re and mere convinced,, from 

gurtner reflectioo> of the tfuth.of.tfae ^lm« 

ist's remark, (see p^ 1^56^^ in spite of the 

modest claims to supevtoc dtscemfncnt; 

made by- this.great Philosopher; and. his en** 

lightened. associates;;. They talk of wisdom 

in a very^high stile, and challenge tothem* 

selves unrivalled pre-eimnence in scieBee^ 

merely, as/it would seem, that they may 

irjghieki into their o^^imonssuchas are-wc^ 
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raoufh to belitYe their asserdonr, or to br 
misled by tbeic more artful . insimftationsii* 
But, ami4st .all this karmd byustle^ they pro«> 
elaiai their folly^ by asserting nothing to be 
Ibfi fause of somethitog^ aad by erecting a^ 
noQ-wticy into the rai^ of sovereign^ of the 
uatverse^ hike thi^ ^cult qmiiiies^ whkb 
weire formerly the lasi resold of presuxnp« 
liK)Us ignor^ncCr the conrntenathm of causes^ 
though equally unifKtelligible aod absord^ 
J8« with oar learned philosopher^ of e^al 
efficacy io* solving every difficulty. Witib 
sesf eel ta the coudaet of these men^ I>avid;/ 
is equally jiist* For/ in every age, they 
who hai^e faieen^ or professed ^ be Atheists^ 
have geoeraUy beeathe moH abai»lofied of 
men '^. a»d shioiigh our av^hoi^ talksr a greatr 
deal abcmt virtue,. an4 declaims largely a^ 
gaia$t,¥icei. i| is easy tOvperoeive that it isr^ 
not froa^^^hiStlave tothe former^ or his. dew: 
tescation of thfs latter>.lb«€ he docs ao^. but^ 
that be may^, wi|h;the better, graoe,. abuser 
t^e poor X^ws aad Christtaas.. 

'' Had JPr Jf. been led, fr^mith^ singalacr 
bistorj^ of the Jipwifh and' Christian > revela^ 
Honsf Co^give the w^hqle. subjf ct a* fair andl 
s^^Uf ^te.exanunatiatir ; ; and had^he. wi^'teot 
with jcoox^on ,deeeiicjr, o&tbe works and o- - 
^nioBS of nran atileast<as wise and' as re«- 
s]|iectable asbimselfr^i should have been in«- 
ducedf wh^te^rhad been^bis determination 
to give hiin\ credit for his candour. Buti 
^btta be 9ssei;tS|.in the. outset^ ^' dxatinuca*^ 
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des; bcfing against the order oF nature, m- 
testimony can be strong* enough to prove 
them, and that ^^e musr again ap{>eal ib 
£iith : — ^that, unless it were more miracu* 
lous that a man should be mtstakeBi li>atr 
that th€ miracle happened, we ought hefftf 
give credit to such febles : that Moses ac- 
knowledged there might be true prophetsf 
and real workers of miracles^, opposed* to 
those of the Lord Jehovah ; that the ]tm 
believed that there were many Gods,^ ani 
that their ownt, like others, was- inerely fo- 
cal ; and that Dr Campbell's^' essay {m'-vi' 
racles was unsuccessful r-^— I can only con- 
oeive that he is begging the question, not 
proving it : that by such rude, unsuppc^ed 
and deohnratory assertions, he wishes to im- 
pose upon the creddlous^and uatbinkingi o^ 
pinions- whieh Jie himself has- assumed at 
random. Theassertion respecting^ miracles, 
has been often and aUy answered r and till a* 
i5eply> v^ry. different from rnde denials and' 
bare assertions,, is opposed ^o thfe w^rks of' 
Dr Campbell^ of'Hiigh Fftrmer, atid of the 
preachers: of Boyle's* lecture, &c. ffijhop' 
Watson, and every Ghrtidan, is at libfeftf 
to consider^ the point as settled^' An axiom' 
must be obvious axid undisputed, orMv&tses^ 
to-be an axiom j it must r^pect^ somethingi 
with which . we ar^ perfectly- ac<^amted, 
and the grounds of which we- 'perceive at^ 
first sight; What thcDoctor calls the axiom' 
of philosophers, " that no huiofen teatimofty: 
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can establish the credi^lity of mkaclea/' is 
certainly not of this class ; it respects some-* 
ihiQglKljoAd the reach of our personal expe- 
rioQi;^, 9^ tJ^evefpre canaot hfi felf-evident. 
Tjie^^pe^p^use whichforoa^d nature, iftayde- 
raijigeifc; ^nd we, who are capable of viewing, 
judging, and, witnessing, the prdinary course 
of things, are eqi^lly capable of bearing 
vyitness^o aQy deviation from that course. 
The sua.^nd moon r^ and set with a regu- 
larity, as fai;. ^ ,o4ir persc^nal e;xperience 
reaches, nev^r inler^upted ; but if either of 
these vi^eiTje, to «tand still for sevt^ral hours to^ 
getjb^, inankind wo:4ld.not re^iily reason, 
^S^tj^. evidence of their senses, that it 
had been aa. illusipn* No bumatn power can 
restore -2^.d€^d man t0 life.-^But, if a cAse 
shouI^oQ9j|)r,b|p^re a multitude of unconnec* 
ted p^ple^cf a person kpown to be dead be* 
iog raised, to Jife by-a £^w words, that mul* 
titude . ijpould not roadily disbelieve their 
^Qses, and j^easqii^ because th«y had never 
seen such a thing before, that it could not 
^i or, that the person speaking, and the 
person brought to life, were impostors. The 
piodigies of the Pagans, which the Doctor 
confounds with the miracles of Moses, and 
of Christ, and which he says are equally 
^dl ^tte^ted, because they were implicitly 
'^eved by the people, will by no means 
^mwer his purpose. The account of them 
IS obscure, and in their nature they are use- 
^^S8 and absurd. The period in which they 
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life, in the history ofi civil govemokevkty and 
cf past times, will answier the purpose in ipe- 
ligion, when odce^it has been fi^^yroommu- 
nicated to any. one race of men. Wl»n the 
^ceremonies were appointed among thi^ Jews, 
in commemoration of the miracles wi^oiight 
at the time of their dehveranct £rQia:£gypt, 
and after that great event, it was-^ap* 
pointed that,— when their cliildren should 
say, as would naturally be the cafie, *v* w^^ 
mean you by this service ?**~a full explana- 
tion should be given them, that those cere- 
monies might be a memorial for the<:hildren 
of Israel for ever, of what (iod had donefbr 
their fathers.' A wiser institution^ qd^. more 
useful pr niore natural, could .not have been 
contrived. The children would not « iadeed 
enjoy the same kind of evidence with^ their 
fathers ; the natute of the thing Tend«i;ed 
that impossible ; but it would reqdre much 
dabbling in the sophistry of philasopl)iGal 
sceptics, to convince a set of ^ber mea, 
that such evidence as they did enjoy was 
defective in point of certainty^ ,Tbe' first 
race, born after the miracuWs events bad 
happened, were informed by their Others, 
that they had been bo^idmen in Egypt ftf 
a long period of time j that Moses had ap- 
pearied, and told them that he was divmely 
commissioned to liberate them ; and that he 
had actually performed, in the sight of £- 
gypt, and before the whole people of IsraeL. 
\^orks of such a nature as no man could 
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do unless God were with him* * Of these 
(thej would naturally say) we w6re eye- 
witnesses, and of the consequences you your- 
selves may now judge. These great works 
the Egyptians and surrounding nations can- 
not d^ny, because they yet feel the effects 
of them. You will therefore find our tes- 
timony confirmed by all with whom you 
can converse, and by every attendant cir- 
cumstance into which you can inquire* To 
perpetuate the memorial of thesd events, the 
ceremonies about which you have enquired, 
were instituted ; and it belongs to you to 
communicate the evidence which we have 
faithfully detailed to you, to your posterity, 
in order to forward those plans of Providence 
resp^cfting our nation, which are yet incom- 
plete.' Such is the nature of the testimony 
for the miracles both of Moses and of Christ, 
and it is a testimony absolutely incontesti- 
ble. The affairs of every age and nation 
have proceeded upon it, and have done so 
with perfect, security. It will therefore be 
found, oh a minute enquiry, that in the 
circumstances attending the attestation of 
Judaism and Christianity, and in the mode 
of continuing the evidence to posterity, 
there is more attention paid to the nature 
of men and of things, than, our wise philo- 
sophers are prob^ly aware of j more than 
Was Consistent with imposture, or can be 
reconciled with any species of deception. 
It deserves to be remarked, indeed, that 
• T 
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the ancient circumstances* of almost every 
nationi are obscu]:e, aod the accounts which 
have cotne down to us* fabulous. But why 
are they thus obscure, and .fabulous ? The 
reason* is- obvious,— -no •contemporary^ recorda 
er memorials of the. transactions of those an- 
-cient- times have descended to us. Had a- 
ny intelligent writer of the age of Fergus 
our first kiftgigiyen an accurate account of 
the stat0 of the country, and of the tran- 
sactions during that reign; had he publisht^ 
ed it at that time ; and had it been regular- 
ly preserved and believedj from that age to 
tliis, we' should have been obliged to, give 
as much credit to. that account, as- to that 
ef any historian^ in the latest period of socie- 
ty. So it was with the. Jew:s ; and so it hap- 
fiens that we have more accurate accounts 
of their origin andnearly circumstances, than 
^any otbejf people sa ancient. The cer- 
tainty of their history, and of that o^ Chris- 
tianity^ is also confirmed by a variety iof at- 
tending ciixmmstances,' and casual or neces*^ 
sary coincidents*, o£ which we are fully able 
to jiidge, and which' perfectly agree with; 
and^ tonfirm the original accounts. 

^ Ih the' book of Deuteronomy, Moses 
pointSiOHt to the Israelites the end of the law 
be^ had given them,- exhorts themr^ by the 
rtrong^st argumentSj to obedience; ana diA 
fuades them^lest' they should beseduced firom 
their duty, from having- any connection 
vritk the idolatrous nations which surround* 



ed tttetn.' Tb^ law had been established, 
aad thekrrindependence &eDU£ed, by an .ia- 
tei^osition evidently divine ; and had besea 
confirmed rto .them hy aigns, in their num^ 
ber and circumstances unequivocally ccf- 
taia. These signs were no more to be re- 
peated to so greart: an extent, because the 
purpose was now attained for which they 
had been afiTorded. It was^xiecessary, tbepe^ 
foF^, to warn the people against the iseduc* 
p,QW of inaposiors, by informing them that 
no more jsuch wonders were to be performr 
ed^till thfe appearance of that -prophet who, 
)i^ Moseg, should ako ^establish his religioi^ 
by the influence of divine power. In the 
Jtgfh oh^Jterj he puts the strongest possible 
case : ^* Jtf a piX)phet shottld^ari&e, and, for the 
purpose of turning you. away from the Xiord 
your vQod to ^erve other ^od&y sbould give 
you. a sign or a wonder, which should come 
to fpsifeiB, j*o«- most r^flimilscr what great 
thihgs the Lcird has dcme fisxr you; reject 
the'^rffttl impostor^, tod prove. y^HW:$eJves 
woitbyof/the voibation wherewith you are pal- 
led. XriflingiDoitKadences may casually hap* 
ppn; delusive prodigies, like those toif the ma^ 
simians in Egypt, tnay- be performed* So far 
tbey may be permitted to try yoji ; prove 
therefore your s^dfefitaiess, by rejecting -tfiem^ 
^dyou willieasily be enabled to do so by 
bea.riQg«)©stantlf in your mind those great 
events which yw have witnessed, which no 
laman foresight could have combined^i no^ 
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human power have accompKshed/ Such, 
from the connection, is the natural interpre- 
tation of this passage ; and such is the .ge- 
neral opinion of the learned respecting it- 
A candid man would have at least notip^ 
such all interpretation before he had di:a(Wi(, 
from a detached view of tlie passage, a conf 
elusion so inconsistent with tne whc^e tenpr 
of the Jewish religion - and Mosaic history;, 
as that of Br Francis is. His conclusion, 
from verses 23d and 24th of the xu chaf^ 
of Judges, is equally hasty and nnfeir% 
The whole tenor of the Jewish books, and 
of the conduct of Providence with respect 
to tliat people, was to convince thtxtXr by 
the most unequivocal proof, * That tbefC 
was no god in all the earth but the Gpd of 
Irrael : that the Lord he is God, in heaven 
fii^vei and upon the earth beneath j and that 
ttfire is itone Hse beside him. r The. mention 
o^Chemosh, tfierelbre, thfetSodof the Am«-. 
rites, was evidently by way of ridicule^ 
and to prove, by his insignificance and in- 
ability to protect the people Avho Worship- . 
ped him, that he was a non-entity, likfe Dr 
F.^s concatenation -of c'auses. ' 

From p. 24. to p. 41., our learned aiithor 
undertakes to disprove the gdnuiheriess of 
the Pentateijch ; and though there is not, in 
the course' of those pages; one solid srgu- 
medt ; one instance of candid fehqa}ry, oi 
patient investigatioA ; he i^ confident that 
he hae obf^^ined hi^ purpose, by th^ bcildh^sfi 
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anf leathed appearance of his assertions; 
with whicli lie has sparingly mixed a few 
truths WitKTalse conclusions, to make them* 
pass tnove easily. He begins by mistating 
and mutilating;' the arguments adduced by 
Bishop Watson for the authenticity of those' 
Hooks. * His Lordship mentions Maimoni- 
des, because he drew up a direct confession 
of faith upon the subject, which was receiv- 
ed, and is still believed by all his country- 
men 5. but ht carries the evidence to much 
Higher antiquity, by arguments which the 
Doctor has not yet- disproved. But we: shall 
attend to the Dbctor's arguments, or rather 
assertions; which are five in number, by 
)^hicfi ht^ thinks the credit, of these books 
is cdmpletely invalidated, ist; He tells us, . 
that thie. best informed old fathers of thie' 
Church believed, that, dtiring the captivity, . 
tKe Jewish books were al^solulely lost ; and, : 
in support'of this assertion, he quotes jpellar- 
mri de Scrip. Eccla. who. was however no 
oFd father of the church, and who oniy says 
that the books were dispersed into various ' 
places; and collected by Ezra, and Jerom, 
who says the sanie, even iir- the passages 
which he has quoted; 2fif/y, He says, '^ we i 
know/that no canon, of; boqjcs ever existed ' 
amongiHe Jews, till the time of ^ the syna- 
gogues under tb.^ Maccabees*" * This ob-; 
jectioH"shoul4 have come* in before the : for- 
mer, and we shaU therefore consider them ^ 
together, Tthe Doctor asserts, that though,- . 



prince was obliged to tarke a copy of it,, 
from that which was before, the grieiStt, the 
Invites, Deut. xvii. iS.iy/xxxnu 3:xxxi. 
xo. 11 : and the peopk^cie^aTtfeiulfflJy 
enjoined- to teach it to their chiidifenj aid 
to wear it as signs on their'heads and ftont- 
lets, between their eyes ; a precept bold and 
figuiative, but extremely expressiw of its 
importance. See Exod. xiii, 9. Letit. x. ri. 
and Deut. vi. 6. 9. 21. and ':^ iB. 19- 
Though, therefore, during' the ^iddjriirow 
reigns, it was sometimes neglected, . tfwuH' 
neither be lost nor forgotten.- The jclools 
of the prophets, each tribe, and particiilarfy 
the Levites,^ whose business it -was to read 
the law in all its parts; would <rf coubc be 
furnished with copies. But, besidesr these 
circumstances, forming the strongest and 
most natural evidence which- cto be 
brought for the authenticity of afny book,-^ 
there is another which must appear tc our' 
opponents at least, to be still less equivocal; 
I'mean the agreement between the Hcbretv 
and Samaritan Pentateuch; The revolt of the 
ten tribes was followed by an irreconerleable' 
hatred between them and the remaining two. 
These, tribes carried ihe Pentateuch* along 
with them, land aclrtioWledged none' of the 
subsequent' books as divine; and yet, except 
an alteration evider/Jy intended to give credit 
to the opinion that Mount Oeri^ite 'ivas the 
place chosen for the temple, and a few otB- 
ec. triflings variations; the agreement betweefl- 
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It and the Ktbrew original is so exacts as 
:viderHly to prove that the former has not 
ieen interpolated: since the time of the re* 
wit undtf Reboboam, which happened up- 
fpards of 2600 yeats ago. < Having thus such 
inquestionable evidence^ the evidence of 
teen oppooents^vthat it existed; and was cot\^ 
lidered as the work of Moses in that period, 
i child .may carry the evidence wp to Mo- 
ies, by.stfeps which cannot be controverted; 
See ympL u4ni. Lib. ii. and Prideaux'i 
uon. Part i. book vi. 

" But, vi^aving this, the Doctor*s strongest 
argumienti viz.. that the Jewish books were; 
lost during the icaptivity, is not quite socer- 
taifl as lie supposes* For^ besides that it must 
hwbeen botih easy and natural^ot ft pc^ople 
K^attach^ to their l^w, to carry it aloiig 
i^ith them j or, if they could not do so pub- 
licly, to .secret it, there is dirfect >tnentioti 
f^de of tie Pentateuch in.Daniel ix.^ 1 1 . 1 3 j 
iuriug that period ; and there can be no rca^ 
^on to suppose, that 70 years captivity would 
lead them to neglect) or forget what ftom- 
•heir bondage they would naturally be in-' 
-lined the more to respect ; see also Tobit, 
A. vii. i;a. viii. 13. £zra^ therefore, did 
^a more than collect the scattered books in- 
one volume, probably interspersing a few* 
^matks in. the Pentateuch, for its elupida- 
ion or ..conaectipn with the otiier books. 
That they were publicly read after the re* 
^ni from the captivity, appears from Ezra 
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the sanctions by which they were original- 
ly enforced. 

'' When a tnan sits down to examine o- 
pinions or facts which have much attracted 
the notice of the learned, and have under- 
gone much serious investigation, if he has 
any regard to character or candour, he will 
pay some attention to what has been thus 
produced on the subject, and he wiU cau- 
tiously avoid renewing those assertions and 
objections which have been previously ob- 
viated ; at least, he will take care to exajmoe 
the grounds of the arguments which have 
been brought to answer them. But Dr 
Francis proceeds, as if no such answers ever 
had been made, and concludes, without af- 
fording any other reason than his ipfe dixit, 
that Zoroaster, Sanchoniatho, &c* were the 
originals from whence Genesis was compil- 
ed. If he had looked at Dr Hyde's Re- 
lig. Vet. Persaruniy (cap. lo. p. 176, and 
cap. 14. p. 314, &c.) a book which was 
thought by the infidels of the early part of 
this century to be peculiarly favourable i^ 
their cause, he would have found some rea- 
son to believe that Zoroaster was himself 
of Jewish extraction, educated among the 
Jews, and well versed in the books of the 
Old Testament, and in the ancient tradi- 
tions. According to the most accurate ac- 
counts, he lived a little previous to the Tro- 
jan war, at least 2Co years after the Jc^^ 
had received their law, and were settled io 
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(he promised land ; and Sanchoniatho flou- 
rished much about the same time. It is, 
however, not a little absurd, to oppose to 
such a book as that of Moses, sanctioned by 
the universal belief' of a great nation in e- 
very age, — the principled of men, whose 
"works are lost, and of whom we know so 
little. It will be worth the while of those 
who have any doubts on this subject, and 
•who are disposed to be less dogmatical than 
the Doctor, to look into the' works of those 
authors wh6 have treated the subject with 
more precision, "and who have confirmed 
their rea:sonmg by less eqiiivoc^l appeals to 
the opiniohs-bf the ancients. See," in par- 
ficijjlar, Grotius on the truth of the Christian 
ReHgioh, ^x^o\l I. sect. 15. and 16. 'with 
Lfe Clerc's notes, and ,Huefs Demonstratio 
Bvan^eRca/Tro^: iv. cap. i, 2,^3, 4, &c. 

^^'' The Doctor's /e?«r/6 argument respects 
the' language of the Pentateuch. He says, 
the IlebrexV 'is a dialect pf the Phoenician, 
which is so far triie. Eupolemus, in hi5 
book of the kings of Judea, says, " that 
MoseJ[ Was the first wise man, and^that let- 
ters were first tdught by him to the Jews, 
and from them the Phoenicians received 
theln.'* The language of the two countries, 
therefore, if not the same, were very nearly 
'allied. But because it is said. Psalm '8r. 5. 
that when the liraelites went out of Egypt^ 
they heard a language which they dndcr- 
stood not, and though when they left that 
U 



country, they might speak Egyptian,-^it 
does not therefore follow, that the Hebrew 
•Pentateuch is a translation ; nor, if it werp 
so, would it of course lose all credit. But 
there is not the smallest reason for suppos- 
ing that it is a translation ; there is not th 
Mnallest evidence for such a supposition, ei- 
ther direct or indirect. The Jews, while in 
Egypt, lived apart from that people ; and, 
though they might learn their language, 
they might still preserve .and cultivate their 
own ; w^hjch .was the more probable, as their 
.manners w^ere so different from those of the 
nation in which they sojourned. During 
.the captivity, many of the people foigot 
,their original language ; aind, on their re- 
ctum, had a Chaldaic version read , along with 
it ; but, though the Hebrew letter w?s 
changed for the Chaldee, as our black let- 
ter was changed for the Roman, they es- 
teemed the original language too valuable 
to be tampered wdth j and evep at this day, 
there are few among them who do not un- 
derstand a little Hebrew, as much, at least, 
as to be a,ble to go ,thro^gh the service of 
the synagogue. 

" Fifthly, The Doctor says, in the books 
.of the Old Testament, we find abundant 
proofs that they have been written in aia 
age greatly posterior to that of Moses." The 
first passage he mentions as proving this, is 
that in Gen. xii. 6., and repeated in chap, 
xiii. 7. * and the Canaanite was then in the 
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lani' From these chapters-, it appeals 
that Abraham and Lot, travelling together, 
found themselves incommoded for want of 
room, for the Canaanite and Perizzite were 
also in the land ; a sense which the words 
and passage will certainly bear, and which 
a man, not bent on finding objections at 
every step, would naturally have given to 
It. The next is from Deut. i- 5. where the 
Doctor says, * this side of Jordan is given 
in the translation for ibai side/ Had he 
beeti less hasty in his conclusion, however, 
he would have found that the original word- 
bears indifferently both senses, and that thus 
Schindler and Buxtorf have explained it. 
He next informs us, that in chap, xxxiii. 
we find this expression : * There never was 
in Judear so great a prophet as Moses.* This 
is not true. The only expression similar to' 
it is in chap, xxxiv. where, at verse 10. 
are these words : * And there arose not a 
prophet since in Israel like unto Moses, 
whom the Lord knew face to face,' &c. 
Now, that this whole chapter was inserted 
by Joshua or Ezra, is generally understood; 
but, that such insertion invaUdates the whole 
Pentateuch, will require something more 
than assertion to prove. Indeed, that this 
whole chapter belongs not to Deuteronomy, 
but to Joshua, and has been misplaced in 
the arrangement of the chapters, which is 
^ niode of division entirely modern, is ex- 
tremely probable, from the commencement 



of the latter book, as it stands in our bibles. 
The remainder of this letter our philosopher 
occupies with further unsupported decla- 
mation upon the Pagan mysteries, the ori- 
gin, as he wisely supposes, of the law of 
Moses ; and he finishes with some violent 
aspersions on the character of that legisla- 
tor,, and some very impertinent language 
to the Bishop of Landaff. In the next let- 
ter he re-produces the text Gen. xxxvi. 31. 
* And these are the kings that reigned in 
the land of Edom, before there reigned iny 
king over the children of Israel/ By com- 
paring it, however, with Gen. xvii. 17., and 
with Deut. xvii. 14., where kin^ are pro- 
i^ised of the seed of Abraham to reign over 
Israel, the objection is removed, even if we 
grant it to be an interpolation. There was 
some propriety in the insertion, if it be such, 
to shew the people, that though it was ac- 
complished in the race of Esau, it also re- 
ferred to that of Jacob. If he denies the 
existence of the prophecy, he denies^ by 
mere assertion, what the circumstances of 
this people, as well as their general belief, 
strongly combine to prove. The Doctor's 
impertinence to the Bishop, which runs 
through several of the following pages, is , 
totally unworthy of notice, and will sink 
harmless into oblivion, as if it had never 
been uttered. In comparing the composi- 
tions of the East with those of the Bible, the 
good Doctor betrays his ignorance pretty 
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conspicuously; as, if you bear in mind the 
passage I quoted from Sir William Jones, 
(see p. 96.) you Will readily grant ; and 
when he teUs the Bishop, that even the n^en 
of his profession have long ago given up the 
idea of its beauty, as a ridiculous conceit, 
you will, probably conceive, that when he 
speaks of a madman's reveries, he means 
his own. 

" He again renews, in the remainder of 
his third letter, his favourite disquisition on 
the Eastern mysteries, and finishes it with a 
few more paragraphs of abusive language a- 
gainst Moses, Abraham, a^id Sarah, and e- 
veil against the Almighty himself. To de- 
tail tliese, with others in the course of his 
book, equally scandalous and unjust, would 
be to join in his crime. The language, of 
Mr Macleod is equally bold and blasjpheni- 
ous, and is equally undeserving of particu- 
lar notice. In general, it may be said on this 
head, that, when men thus give a licence 
to their malice, and, instead of argument, 
make use of invective, the cause they de- 
fend is wretched and untenable. When, 
from partial views and detached texts, mu- 
tilated and' misrepresentedi they blacken 
the character of the patriarchs, and abuse 
the nature of their religion^ it must be evi- 
dent to the most inattentive, that the love 
of truth is fled. When they rest on quib- 
bles, and persist in explanations and con- 
clusions, which were never allowed, and* 
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which their opponents have proved, cannot 
fairly be given j when, in that which the 
wisest men, after much patient enquiry, have 
conceived to be sublime, beautiful, and con- 
sistent, they still persist, without noticing 
what has been thus adduced, that all is 
grovelling, stupid, and confused ; that the 
authors were scoundrels or ideots, and that 
their admirers are fools and knaves, — the 
most unthinking must perceive, in such con- 
duct, not a love of truth or science, hut a 
perverseness beyond redemption, or an ig- 
norance beyond the power of improvement. 
An Athiest, which Dr Francis professes to 
be, may indeed go any lengths. Nothing 
which he can either say or do can be unbe- 
coming his character. But a Deist should 
be made of milder stuff, and should never be 
disposed to wrangle where he ought pa- 
tiently to seek for truth, or to indulge in in- 
vective in place of reason. The man, how- 
ever, who possesses such an opinion of Deists 
will generally find himself deceived, as the 
impious book of Thomas Paine, and the no 
less scurrilous production -of A. Macleod, a- 
bundantly prove. The Bible-history is ge- 
nerally a plain and unimbellished narrative. 
The characters and conduct of the Pa- 
triarchs and of the Jews, are given with e- 
yery symptom of justice. Their good ac- 
tions are sparingly praised ; and it was not 
the purpose of the authors to aggravate 
their bad ones. Tlie principles on which 
they ought to have acted, are minutely laid 
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down, and form a code of morality which 
was never equalled, till the coming of Christ. 
Some of the leading characters are highly 
interesting, but none of them were, or are 
represented as, perfect. Their failings, and 
even their crimes, are faithfully detailed j 
and as their virtues are exhibited to encour- 
age us to follow their example, so their 
backslidings are enumerated to warn us of 
our danger. To find so many illustrious 
characters, so much pure virtue, and so 
much good conduct, in an age so little im- 
proved, is wonderful. But to detach the 
good parts of those characters from the bad, 
and to judge of the latter by the morality 
of the Gospel, of which they were ignorant, 
and by the manners and principles which 
obtain in our times, is unjust and unphilosa- 
phical. Judge of them by their own age j 
compare their general conduct with their 
own principles, and the result will be high- 
ly in their favour. Another fertile subject 
of abusive invective, is, the representation of 
God, and of his conduct to the nations 
which surrounded the Jews, which proceeds 
on total misconception, and often on the 
most pertinacious abuse of terms and things. 
No man can read the Bible through, with! 
out perceiving that the representation of 
the Deity is the most sublime and spiritual 
of which language is capable. But om: 
thoughts are so very different from his 
thoughts, and out ways from his ways, that 
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k became absolutely necessary to aid out! 
conceptions, by using terms with wWch vrq 
are acquainted ; and in the account of Uil 
transactions with our race, to divest him i4 
some measure of his spiritual majesty, ana 
to veil his incomprehensible nature lU); 
der terms adapted to human capacities.^ 
Wretched, beyond what can be expressed 
must that man's mind be, which is capab^ 
of turning such awful condescension into rir 
dicule and contempt; and unprinciplcJfflust | 
be the cause which requires it. Of the 
conduct of that mighty Being we can be no 
judges. Sufficient evidence appears in the 
conduct, circumstances, and nature of the 
Jewish and Christian religions, which no art 
could have contrived, no assiduity toe 
combined, to prove that they have beea| 
specially under the Divine protection ; and, 
if we are sometimes at a loss how to square, | 
with our notions of propriety, all the instan- 
ces of his vengeance on different nationSt 
and of his love to others, we must at least 
grant, that it is a subject beyond the reach 
of the keenest human intellect. Punish- 
ment is necessary in moral government :— 
The justice of what takes place naturally, 
and to almost all our crimes some naturae 
punishment is annexed, no man, the atheist 
excepted, is bold enough to arraign ; and it 
is an inference equally natural and just to 
suppose, that his other means of vengeance 
arc e<iually tenable. It was a noble sayh^S 
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of the philosopher, respecting the writings 
of Heraclitus, and justly may it be applied 
to the scriptures, and the conduct of Provi- 
dence : " What I understand is excellent ; 
and, I presume, what I understand not to 
be so too." It certainly requires a greater 
compass of thought, and more soundness of 
reflection, than some men are aware of, to 
know when and where to stop in our re- 
searches ; to restrain our imagination within 
the bounds of nature and experience ; and 
to crop its luxuriance, by a due proportion 
of diffidence and candour. But to proceed : 
** Dt F. informs us, that the, Chinese rcr 
cords prove, that at the time the flood is 
said to have happened, that country was in*, 
habited ; but the only fact he adduces in 
proof, is, that of an eclipse recorded among 
that people, to have happened 256 years 
after that event ; at which time he says, E- 
gypt and China were overstocked with in^ 
habitants^ which he infers could not have 
so soon happened, if that calamity had been 
real. That this inference is unjust, will 
appear from.tbe following calculation res- 
pecting the first peopling of the world, 
which may easily be applied to . this ; 
'* Though we should suppose that Adam 
and Eve had no other children but Cain 
and Abel, in the year of the world 128, 
which we prove to be the time of Abel's 
murder, it must be allowed that they had 
daughters married with those two sons. 
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*Tiereof.^ It is certain, that the art of ship- 
"building was not brought to perfection in 
the time of Moses ; nor could that historian 
•ever have drawn out of his own imagination, 
so just an idea of a floating structure. See 
further, SauritCs dissertations on the Old 
Testament^ Diss. 8. On the whole, we may 
hint to the Doctor and his learned friend, 
that they would do well to investigate be- 
fore they determine ; and that, when they 
do determine, they should give us reasons, 
and not assertions^ The productions of the 
East, which they seem to think so favour- 
able to their cause, have been perused dur- 
ing the present age with much assiduity, 
and have been considered by the most in- 
telligent and candid men, who have support- 
ed their conclusions with proof, as not only 
not invalidating, but confirming the credit of 
the sacred records. But all these labours and 
conclusions, our two philosophers can easily 
confute, in their usual way, with " I have 
perused and considered them, but I do not 
think them just ; or, I have not yet had lei- 
sure to read them, but I knonv they are 
false." 

*< Passing by a bundle of unjust and abu- 
^ sive assertions, the next thing of note which 
- we shall notice in the Doctor's wonderful 
confutatiori, is, what he says of the pillar of] 
fire, " We know science too well, saysi 
he, to believe that the pillar of fire that^ 
went before the Israelites, was God him- 
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self." It is no where said that it was. The 
passage, as evidently as words can make it, 
means no more than that, by this manifesta- 
tion, besides the actual assistance it gave 
them, the Almighty undertook, in an espe- 
cial manner, to defend the -Israelites from 
the enemy who were in pursuit of them. 
But the Doctor tells us, that a pan with 
red hot substances would have had the same 
appearance. This is very scientific, and, as 
all modern science depends*on, and ought 
to be supported by, experiment, it may be 
worth his while to try, if, by such a contri- 
vance, he can so impose on any set of men 
at present in the world ; and if he shall suc- 
ceed, he will have it in his power to esta- 
blish the religion of his supreme Deity, — 
the concatenation of causes and effects. In 
his 4th letter, this great man comes to the 
book of Joshua ; and, after mistating his op- 
ponent's arguments, and indulging in a lit- 
tle impertinent scurrility, as his custom is, 
be pronounces it to be spurious, and of no 
authority. With respect to the sun stand- 
ing still, which is related in the book of Jo- 
shua, Bishop Watson has quoted an ancient 
tradition of the Egyptian priests, not be- 
cause it actually proves the truth of the fact, 
but because Thomas Paiae says no nation 
knew any thing about it. The Doctor, 
having expressed his astonishment at such 
an appeal, to prove what he calls so bare- 
X 
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faced a lie, which is not a little like taking 
the thing for granted, gives an account of 
a supposed revolution of the four cardinal- 
points, to which he says the passage, quot- 
ed by the Bishop, alludes j and he goes on 
to shew, that, upon astronomical principles, 
such a thing. could not have happened, with- 
out throwing the whole globe, &c. into con- 
fusion ; and he refers the Bishop again to 
the Chinese history. (By the bye, has the 
learned Doctor examined, with accuracy, 
the antiquity ^nd genuineness of their re- 
cordsj that he sq often appeals to them ?) 
Now, we may reasonably ask this great man, 
Whether he was present ^t the creation, 
that he knows so exactly what can or can- 
hot be ?— r** Where wast thou, when I laid 
the foundations of the earth ? declare if 
thou hast underst^nding.-r- Who hath laid 
the measures thereof, if thou knowest ? or 
who hath stretched the line upon it ?— 
Whereupon are the foundations thereof fas- 
tened ? or who laid the corner-stone there- 
of?" Astronomy is an useful science ; and 
probably Bishop Watson, and such as think 
as he does, understand it as well as the Doc- 
tor, or any of his friends : but our shallow 
understandings ajid limited experience can- 
not determine things of much easier com- 
pass than the possible casualties of th% Uni- 
verse. These are neither in the hands of 
the Doctor nor of us. Even his beloved 
concatenation would resist the indignity of 
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trouled by his conceptions. But he mis- 
takes the case altogether, probably because 
he never read Joshua's account of it. He 
talks as^ if it had been represented that the 
sun rose where it sets, or as if it had chang- 
ed its course ; and then he adds, — ^^ Had 
this been the case, (I am ashamed of the 
supposition) how could the earth change it5 
axis in an hour ?" &c. — Now unfortunately 
all this display of learning is vain ; for Jo- 
shua informs us of nothing which renders 
the supposition of a change in the earth'$ 
axis necessary. He only says, that " th^ 
sun stood still in the midst of heaven, and 
hasted not to go down a whole day," which 
would be accomplished without any change 
of the earth's axis, and by the bare stoppage 
of its diurnal motion, in whatsoever part of 
its course it might be. It would be worth the 
Doctor's while to read the Bible attentively 
before he again attempts to confute it. He 
has probably confounded with the miracle 
of the sun's standing still, that mentioned 
2 Kings XX. II., and Isaiah xxxviii. 8, of 
the shadow of the sun going back ten de- 
grees, such trifling errors being pretty com- 
mon with our philosophers, notwithstanding 
the keenness of their talents. I cannot help 
remarking here a great triumph of Thomas 
I*aine on this subject : — After ridiculing the 
account of the sun standing still, he asks^ 
But why must the moon stand still ? what 
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occasion could there be for moonlight in the 
day time, and that too whilst the sun shin- 
ed ? This quibbler takes seme pains to ridi- 
cule the astronomical error of Joshua, who 
wrote in compliance with the use of comnion 
language, and he here really falls into an in- 
finitely grosser one himself. If the appa- 
rent motion of the heavenly bodies depends 
on the real motion of the earth round its 
axis, the stoppage of that real motion must 
stop the apparent motion of them all ; and 
the moon, stars, and planets, must appear 
equally stationary with the sun. Tom's as- 
tronomy does not seem To be very accurate. 
Joshua appears to have known more of the 
matter, at least, than this modem sciolist. 

" The Doctor next proceeds to mention 
a passage of Joshua, which he thinks of so- 
vereign efficacy in proving the spuriousness 
of that book. It is stated, Joshua xv. 63. 
that the Jebusites dwelt with the children of 
Judah at Jerusalem. In Judges i. 8. Jerusa- 
lem is stated to have been taken by the chil- 
dren of Judah. This whole verse is a paren- 
thesis, and seems, as it stands, to refer to a 
conquest of this city, previous to the bringing 
Adonibezek thither. If this was the case, the 
Jebusites might be again allowed to inhabit 
the place ; and that they did so, we are in- 
formed in the 21st verse of this same chap- 
ter. But perhaps it might be an explanatory 
insertion by Ezra, to which opinion, its be- 
ing by way of parenthesis, gives much pro- 
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iability, especially when we compare it with 
Judges xix, lo. where there is also a paren- 
thetical insertion after the word Jebus, to 
inform us that it is the same as Jerusalem. 
The final expulsion of the Jebusites hap- 
.pened.in the reign of David, and is record- 
ed in -2. Samuel v. But nothing can be 
more obvious than the reasoning of Bishop 
Watson, viz. that such casual insertions, in 
an after age, for the sake of elucidation, cati 
be no real objection to the general credit 
of any book. These insertions doubtless 
served an important purpose at the time, 
and would not be mistaken ; but had the 
whole of those books, in which such passages 
are found, been forged, or intended to nxis- 
lead, some external traces of the deception 
: would have appeared ; some hints to lead us 
to the origin of it ; and some appearance of 
mistrust in the people. Qn the contrary, 
we. find that the ancient Talmudists, and 
the voice of general tradition, without ex- 
ception, positively attribute the book to Jo- 
shua, and in the Bava Bathra^ cap. i. it is 
added, that he wrote the eight last verses 
of the law. I should have mentioned be- 
fore, that our physician contends, that what 
is called the law of Mosesy is nothing more 
than what is contained in Exodus chap 20. 
to chap, 24* ; and that the writer of it cer- 
tainly knew not that the Pentateuch exist- 
ed — why ? because, says he, he would in that 
case have recommended to the Levites 

X3 
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keep the records of mankind; and he also as- 
serts, that the ten commandnients every body 
knows from the light of nature : Now, this 
last assertion is certainly false ; for though 
the existence and worship of one God might 
occasionally amuse speculative men, it never, 
till among the Jews, formed the practical 
belief of any nation. But when the Doctor 
made this assertion, he surely forgot that he 
is himself an athiest : Four of the ten com- 
mandments respect our duty to God, but 
hot one of them gives us a hint of his fa- 
vourite concatenation. The former asser- 
tions of our author, are equally or more 
absurd, and proceed upon an idea so ex- 
tremely ridiculous, as to be almost unwor- 
thy of confutation. The Jewish nation 
believe that they got their laW from Moses ; 
They make no exceptions : They entertain 
no doubt of it. The moral, the judicial, 
and ceremonial law, they received at the 
same time ; and the whole, with some im- 
^portant pieces of history, is contained in 
the Pentateuch, which formed originally 
but one book, with no other division but 
that of , great and little sections. It wjU 
not therefore be thought a very important 
objection to any work, that one small part of 
it does not quote and recommend another. 

" As I do not intend to trace this inde- 
fatigable objector through all his turnings 
and windings, through all his blasphemous 
•emarks, and unjust assertions, through all 
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his hasty conclusions, and nide aspeiv 
sions, I shall only remark, in general, that 
I know no greater evidence of violent pre- 
judice, and pertinacious obstinacy, than that 
anxious wish to calumniate every character 
an^ transaction ; to reduce all to imposture 
and the most abandoned corruption, so ap- 
parent in this author, and his two friends so 
often named. You can think of no one 
passage, no one character, no one transac- 
tion, in the whole sacred volume, in judg- 
ing of which they will allow the slightest 
room for a candid or mild construction. : — 
Yet', with all their venom and all their art, 
by selecting, detaching, comparing, and ri- 
diculing various passages and circumstances,, 
they will certainly fail to convince any 
thinking person, either of their own sense, or 
of the justice of their conduct as polemics* 
It is not a little remarkable, however, that 
while the good characters recorded in scrip- 
ture are thus shamefully traduced, the really 
bad often meet with pity and compassion. 
Thus, over the son, whom Noah cursed, over 
Korah and his company, over the Canaanites 
and over Saul, &c. they seem to hint at 
something approaching to lamentation ; and 
had not the executors of vengeance with- 
drawn them to the more agreeable exercise 
• of invective, perhaps they might have 
mourned over the calamities of those suffer- 
ers. They probably have a fellow-feeling 
for those men^ because it is likely they ex^ 
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perience in themselves those dispositions 
.which led to their crimes, that obstinacy 
for which. they suffered. Instead of the 
language in which Mr M. indulges, how- 
ever, respecting the curse pronounced by 
Noah on one of his sons, for a crime, the 
whole circumstances of which he could not 
know, it would have been worth hi^ while 
to enquire, whether there is not strong evi- 
dence that it toqk effect > and whether, at 
this moment, it is not fulfilling. I am no 
advocate for slavery, and do not pretend to 
penetrate into the purpose of Divine Provi- 
,dence in the execution of such a judgment. 
That it has been executed, and still obtains, 
however,* is the strongest possible proof of 
the truth of what Moses relates ; and most 
completely confutes the hasty and unsup- 
ported assertion of Mr M. that it was an 
.artful episode, inserted to heighten the en- 
mity between the Israehtes and Canaanites. 
Though, however, I believe that no human 
power can alleviate this curse till it shall 
please the Almighty to remove it ; in order 
to avoid misrepresentation, I will add, that 
it affords no argument to any man to engage 
or persist in the slave-trade. " It must 
needs be that offences come, but wo to them 
by whom they do come." The Doctor 
tells us gravely, that Moses murdered Ko-i 
rah, &c. because they opposed his usurpa- 
tions j and Mr M. contends, that this might 
have been the effect of a casual earthquait; 
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or some such thing. The days of hypothe* 
ses are not yet over ; nor do those of our 
day appear to be much better grounded 
than those of antiquity. It is certainly re-- 
markable, if Moses was the bad man the 
Doctor contends, and performed so many 
distinguished actions, only to glut insatiable 
revenge, and to gratify a daring ambition j 
that, with so little power as he naturally pos- 
sessed, and among so obstinate a people as 
the Jews, he should have been so successful 
in all his enterprises even against numeious 
bodies of men, without leaving one mark of 
collusion, or a single cause for just suspicion. 
It is equally remarkable, if he was merely an 
artful man, and took advantage of great pub- 
lic events, or natural calamities, to raise his 
power by pretending to have caused them j 
that so many of those events and calamities 
were, so fortunately for his scheme, combin- 
ed together ; that not one person, in all an- 
tiquity, has been able to bring such a charge 
home to him, or can even prove that his 
c^wn advantage was his aim. Mr M., how- 
ever, asserts, that if Mahomet had been at 
^ar with the Italians when Catania, Lima 
and Lisbon disappeared^ it would have been 
set down in the Koran as miraculous, and 
Jhe Ottoman Empire would have believed 
^t as the act of their prophet. Now, why 
he mentions //a/y, it is not easy to con- 
ceive J the only one of those places which 
cin be said to be at all connected with Ita- 
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ly, is Catania, a sea-port town of Sicily, at 
the foot of Mount Etna. Lima is the capi- 
tal of Peru, in America ; Lisbon is the cap- 
ital of Portugal, and the disastrous earth- 
quakes which severally happened at them, 
did not occur at the same time : — Bat these 
are trifling mistakes for Majler M'Leod, 
(see p, 149.) But whatever the prophet 
might have pretended, unless he had par- 
ticularly foretold those events, or actually 
preceded those calamities by some external 
act, it is not so obvious as this gentleman 
supposes, that he would have obtained be- 
lief* One thing, at least, is certain, that be 
never committed his claim, as a prophet, to 
80 fair a trial. 

" With respect to the Canaanites, our can- 
did opponents tell us, that their only crime 
was, their defending their country against 
the Israelites ; which is a gross mistatement, 
as they were odious for almost every kind 
of corruption and debauchery. Of Saul, 
the Doctor tells us, that he was dethroned, 
because he was humane enough not to 
cut Agag in pieces, which is absolutely 
false. — He should have reflected, that Saul 
utterly destroyed the people of Amalek, 
and only saved Agag, (who seems to have 
been a moniter of iniquity, and to have re- 
ceived the due reward of his crimes,) some 
sheep, and some oxen, on pretence ot reli- 
gion, though contrary to the express com- 
mand of God. It was, therefore, not for 
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ice, that he was dethroned, as is clearly 
s. pressed; with such clearness, strength and 
ropriety, indeed, as is not easily to be mis- 
iken. ** Behold, to obey, is better than 
icrifice, and to hearken, than the fat of 
ams. For rebellion^ is as the sin of witch- 
raft, and stubbornness is as iniquity and 
iolatry." i Sam. xv. 22. 23. 

*• The Doctor, of whose manner we have 
:ertainly had a sufEcieqt specimen, goes on 
\ith his remarks on the other books, and 
uniformly uses invective for argument, and 
assmion for authority, mutilation for can- 
dour, and misrepresentation for justice; and 
his last letter is taken up with a collection 
of detached texts, which he intersperses with 
remarks, as absurd and infamous as the col- 
lection is unjust and partial. On these, and 
on his mistatement of the prophecies, I had 
intended to make some particular remarks ; 
but no man, capable of thinking for himselfj; 
Bnbe misled by the ipse dixits of a man who 
i so glaringly exhibited his own igno- 
bnce, obstinacy, and want of candour. A- 
i^ong his texts are chiefly found those 
^hich have the appearance of cruelty, 
Vhich he takes care to aggravate, whilst, 
Jy concealing the connection, he endeavours 
|o deprive us of the means of judging 
whether they were not acts of retributive 
We; and in the story of Jael, who killed 
J'^^ta, by driving a wni7 through his tern- 
pH and fastening it to the ground, he 
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vrishea to rai&e a laugb|,))y cabling ^pjoo^- 
fy nail ; but it is at his owo exf)^eAC^.' . Foe 
I presume be is the first person whomever 
conceived that what* is hcre...(;^le(l o, nd 
cf the ient^ was one. only an Jn^hor w 
long* We have often read, during the pre- 
sent war, in the list of iroplefponts ^^d 
efiects taken froip tb,c enemy, , of .ifiails or 
spikes of 1 34. inches long ; ' ^nd if the I)QCtor 
bad allowed himseU time for, enquirj;, he 
would have found X^at 'the Hebrew word 
?);^% in . Greek fU«c, aqd in . J^atin ,/^/^^» 
paxilluf^ or clavus^ signified a. fStake,p^& 
pin, spike, wedge, qr tnail.. ^Jiy s^cb dis- 
graceful roisrepresentations^.w.wld, this fel- 
low deprive us of our, rejigi<m,^'and our 
virtue.. 1 say pf our yirtue pisoi" Cot, on 
turning to his remarks on: the qhaVacticrand 
writings of Solpmon, ^ier makipg some 
shatnefully partial extracts,. h.e.i^*ys that 
those holy: books were not >vrittehwiiiha 
view tp n34ke us avpid his siqs an4f debauch 
• eries; t;few? which a greater fi^l^fhood ne 
ver was ^ii^eajted. Of ail the .i:a;ipies of 
which, mankind have beep guilty, I Relieve 
none, have been apcompained with more 
.baneful co^fisequences, th^tn.the illicit coro- 
roerce of the sexes. . Gould we collect into 
one sunU the number of wqmen devoted to 
this wretched profession, ^nd the i^uinber of 
.thougbttess jrpung irien w.bpm^ they deprive 
rf health, fortuncjtand principle ; with a view 
of all the miserable consequences which fol- 
low to themselves, and to the world, it would 
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stagger and alarm the most thoughtless. 
Except we had such an account well au- 
thenticated, and strongly enforced, where 
can we find a dissuasive from such indul- 
gence more powerful and striking than in 
the character of a man, who, high in dig- 
nity, eminent in power, and distrnguigh- 
ed for wisdom, fell a wretched victim ta 
this disgraceful habit ; and found it, what 
the highest and the meanest will equally 
find it, — not only to be vanity, but vexatioa 
of spirit ? Or, where shall we find stronger 
or juster arguments against it, thap in the 
book of Proverbs ? But our virtuous Doctor, 
after having passed to a variety of other mat- 
ter, concludes his 5th letter, in which he 
had made his remarks on Solomon, with 
these words : ** I have purposely omitted 
to speak of Ecclesiastes : I find here several 
Epicurean notions, a disbelief of a future 
lire, the propriety of enjoying themselves in 
this life, and other sensible remarks; whicb' 
prove that the writer enjoyed more common 
sense than most of his countrymen." I should 
not wonder, after this, if he would next as- 
sert that black is white, or white black : No 
book can have a more virtuous tendency^ or 
can speak, with greater clearness and force^ 
of a future life and universal judgement,, 
than the book of Ecclesiastes. The Doctory 
however, whilst he thus grossly falsifies So* 
lomon's intentions, with sufficient clearness 
explains his own. But I will neither stain 
T 
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triy own lips, nor insult your feelings, by 
giving my opinion of a m^n, who would 
thus reduce us to the lowest state of vice 
and degradation ip this world^ and snatch 
from us the fond ho^e of something after 
death. *' Seest thou' a wise man in his own 
conceit? there is more Hope of a fool than 
of him." 

" Having already detained you so very 
Jong, I shall not wast^ your time by going 
over Mr Macleod's virulent and incohereijt 
rhapsody on the Old Testament, especially 
as, in addition to the specimens we have al- 
ready seen of his manner, we shall h^iye a 
further opportunity of judgiijg of him, when 
we came to treat particularly of Christian- 
ity. I shall only further f emark here, then, 
that, in the course of his disquisition on the 
Old Testament, he expresses great horror at 
some representations of the Deity there 
made ; and, because that Almighty Seing 
fills all space, he very philosophically con- 
ceives, that it is impossible he can manifest 
himself in any one spot. But he treats all 
those subjects in such a style, and feels dif- 
ficulties and disguk in such cumerousjn- 
stances, that, notwithstanding bis affected 
gravity, I capnot believe that he is serious, 
or that, by such pretended difficulties, and 
«uch exclamations of horror, he has any o- 
thcr intention or object, than to excite^ by 
fdse assertions and unjust ii^sinuations, a 
detestation of a book, the arguments for 
whicb he dares not fairly meet. 
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qualled arid unrivalled in the history of the 
human race, and well deserves the serious 
consSderation of every sober and candid en- 
quirer aTter truth. So many circumstances 
concur in the conduct of this singular event, 
to increase the wonder and astonishment it 
excites, and to add to its credibility, that he 
must be a very incurious man, whose atten- 
tion IS not arrested by them ; and very ill 
qualified to give a capdid jbdgement respect- 
ing the nature and evidence of any fait, who 
does hot at least percciVe and all6w itie. sin- 
gular superiority, iri these respects, which \t 
notds oyer every . similar claim to belief 
which has yet been tliade in the world. 

** The circumstances attending the rise 
and progress' 6f this Veligion, are so nume- 
rous, and of such a nature, as completely to 
preclude the possibility of" imposture, of en- 
thusiasm, or of delusion. Our infidel opo- 
nents employ themselves with an assiduity, 
Worthy of a better cause, in making previous 
o\3ijectipns to revelation in general, and mi- 
nute objections to particular parts of it j bpt 
the general result of the whole circumstance^, 
they are uniformly either unwilling, or un- 
able, to estimate. Unfair inferences are ea- 
sily drawn from a partial view of a copious 
and diversified subject; and it requires a de- 
gree of humility and candour, not often 
found among those self-sufficient mortals, 
^ho call themselves philosophers, to resisi^ 
Y 2. 
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the impulse of mis- representing what is so 
much calculated to humble their pride, and 
to controul their prejudices. If, on a gene- 
ral view, however, of any stibject, it shall 
be found to be entitled to credit, this crd 
dit will not be annihilated, nor ^^iousl;^ 
weakened, though it should turn cut to be 
impossible perfectly to reconcile to ^very 
mind all its component parts ; and thodgh, 
on a partial view, some things may ap{^at 
incongruous, because tliis apparent incew- 
gruity may be, and probably is, the effectof 
ignorance or misconception on our plaTt, 
. which the better information, ormore candid 
Tiews of another, may enable him tb ob- 
viate. The credibility of a fact establish- 
ed by numerous witnesses, suppose in a eri- 
minal case, will not be lessened; tboi^gb; 
T)y the industry and acuteness of thfe de- 
fendant's counsel, a considerable *^rii;ty 
may be shewn in the different relatione of 
the several particulars j and the reason is 
obvious. The different witnesses may hare 
t)een acquainted with different particulars ; 
or may have become acquainted with what 
they knew, by different means, ^nd in diffe- 
rent circumstances ; or, they may have va- 
ried in their mode of judging of the parti- 
culars they observed, from the variety which 
naturally subsists in the mental qualities of 
different men. But whatever variety of 
shades their private notions, (or prejudices, 
if you will,) may give to the component 
^ns of the transaetien, the result of the 
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evidence \vill be, the complete establish-f- 
ment of the fact, unless they absolutely'cbn- 
tradict on,e another ; or, unless it can b6 
shewn that they were deceived themselves, 
or, by a false account, intended to deceive 
others. Unless sorae of these dtcunistances 
can be fijUy made out, the evidence must* 
be. credited; and the truth of the fact fuUy 
established.. So it is with respect to Chris- 
tianity. An artful' sophist may misrepre- 
sent particular parts of the proof, and may 
calumniate particular portion^ of the system; 
butrwhen we come seriously and candidly 
to-consjder the whole,; we perceive a wis- 
dom in the conduct; and a power in the pro- 
gress of it, to which no human^ foresight is 
eqaal, arrd to which nothing that ever hap-' 
pened ik similar;. Had our Saviour appear- 
ed as a heroic conqueror, — had he establish- 
ed -his religion by open force; otdisserhina- 
ted'it by artful dclusron;, the success which'- 
it actually obtained in the world must have' 
struck-: mankind: with* astonishtaent :^^— but'. 
when .we find that he overpowered the wis- 
dom of the world 'by: what appeared to it to 
be b«tyb/i?f^,*— that he resisted the power of 
his opponents hywtaknefs, — arid triumphed' 
werth^ir^malice^vcnnn deathy — our aston- 
ish naent*fltust not only be increased, but we 
must^be induced: seriously to enquire for'' 
reasons to justify atf event proceeding ftom • 
causes^'soextremdy- inadequate; and as no- 
th-iM-bui- divin(^power ^eems calculated to*- 
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gpoduce such effects ia such circumstances^ 
we shall be ^t least disposed to considev 
whether the claim to spcb power be just. 

** ,Fr.om the most cursory view of th€ whofe 
transaction^ it is evident that the persoiis to 
wboni we are indebted, for what we know 
respecting it, could not be deluded tnthusi-^ 
asts. .Men may be deluded into fake. opi- 
nions, and, by various, steps, they may dege* 
nerate into such a degree of enthusiasm, as 
even to . die in defence pf such opinions* 
But there is a mighty' difference between o- 
pinigns and facts., Opinions may be vari-* 
ous, they rnay he false y— bu,t facts speak for? 
themselves -, and no nian^ or set of aieo, can 
be deceived respecting njumerous occutren-. 
ees whjich actually took phjci? before' their 
eye5i». and with the circumstances att?endiog 
^hi<?h they werei.eifectly acquainted. M«a 
maycombin?, to deceive othfrsJn sijieh ca-^ 
SAS,, but they cannot be. deceived theroiselves,. 
If Christianity, therefare, is not what it pse-. 
tends to be, a revelation from Heaven, the 
perspos vvhp gave rise to it, who suppertcd. 
^d propagated it, were daring impostors* 
Let us enq:Mir^ whether they deserve so se- 
rious a charge,,. by considering the circum- 
stances which preceded^, accompanied, and 
followed their, efforts . in its promulgation. 
Our two opponf his* besiow some painS|, in 
thic^ic usual s^Ie of ppsitive assertion, in go»- 
fjLiting* as they term it^ the prophecies*-. It. 
isfc aot.eas;^ to satisfy these gentlemfin : .Eor* 
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\vhere they are so clear aad pointed, a$ to 
reader it impossible that^ they should be 
mistak^q, they cpnteod that they are not 
prophetic but,bi&toricaly and were contrived 
after t^e evei^^ to which they ajilude, bap* 
pened f Wh^fe. the contrary is too obvious 
to be 4^€d|^, they maqgl^e and misrepresent 
ihctfk'y ai^ lyher^ tbey «re conceived in 
terms ^o^ewh^t obscui^e^ they consider tbem 
as rud^ .g|i«B(fts?^, sig«ify|ng nothing. But 
there is a vie^ j>f th^ subject infinitely less 
equiv<x:al, which they have carefully avoids 
ed; which ia^ that ^lies^ prophecies ex^cited 
expeciatioi^s, an4- th^> these expectations 
weFe.|*^fil]red,.. We sb^\\ exideavour to state . 
this^jl^tis^ accurately... , 

" Wha|^,ver. caviU»rs p^ay obj^eet to th^* 
Wki^ of tie Qld Tc^asliiMaaent, it is an ujik 
deniah^Wclact, that they all existed, and were 
^ell koowja:, long^ previo«s to the biptfaf of 
JesuS; Ghyist, . Xo the aatiqirity whicb they 
s&veraHy claim>. nothing solid has ever beeik- 
Qbjccte4.. It depends on evidence whichr : 
cannot be co«tioverted^ and which* infidels^;, 
tlK>ugh tlvey cavil at particular parts of what 
^be books contain* must often allaw. . That 
fhey remain unaltered, and. as they; existed?. 
in the earliest ages^ except sueh. trifling va-. 
riatioi^ as, have been the consef^ueaceof. 
ffeqjuent transcrip^on,is equally certain; be-- 
cauae^ before the birth of . Christ, such ia^^ 
^polatix)n> . if it bad escaped the vigilance 
of. the Jewish K^opk, could, have servednoc' 



purpose ; and^since that event; tlid thiilg was 
impcissi^lie ; sts both Jews and Pagafes VbMif 
haveci detected' thfe chfedt ; — the 'Jewi-/ froitf 
the Hebrew c6pied ia^' their 'oVh p6sfefessi6ri;, 
and the' Pagans from the Greek vfersion, 
which was' made in the teigi^ of* Ptolemy* 
Philadelphuis, king of E^gypt, abbiat 270 
years before bur Lotd's^ nativity. With 
these 'books eVery J^w, from thfe Very na- 
ture of his> religion; vfas intimatel]^ ac'^uaint- 
ed. Many of the authors, whose works ap- 
pear in. this coHectiort, passed- ift Jude^ for 
propbctSj men divinely ini]^ired ; and- many 
passages' in thetti t>efer to events \Vhich they' 
said^they fbresaw^^ by th^ divine assistance ; 
and many of which certainly ha^jpened af- 
ter the prophede^, ^hidh- referred to* them,, 
were gene mlly kiter^n. The books were, 
therefore, held in high estimation, and 'those' 
propbecie^^ *\#hidh« Wttt evidently fulfilled;* 
or whith th^J^t^ "believed to be so, aflferd- 
ed them a* pledge' fbr the ^fulfilment of 0- 
thers* Various- parages in theSe pfrophets 
seem cakukted to dii^eet the attention of 
the Jews to. a certain illustrious Person, 
to appear among them- for certain purpo- 
ses- to which ^^'they allude i atid surfi was 
the effect whieh they actually haU,' ai*id- 
the expfectatioA of such k persen'had lorig- 
beoome general in Juded.; Th^ jH-bphets- 
applied to Jiim-epithets of pectiliaf dignity, . 
afnd deckrefd him to be Wonderful, Coiin-. 
ariler, the Mighty God, the Everlasting -Fa^. 
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ther, the Prince of Peace ; that he was the 
desire of all nations, and that, through him, 
all the nations of the earth should be bles- 
sed ; while, with that dignity, they connect- 
ed circumstances of peculiar meanness and 
distress, /^ His lifp wa,s to be mean, and his 
death ignominious j but the effects of his mis- 
sion were to be glorious. The first rise of 
the expectation of Messiah is' so very an- 
cient, that it cannot be traced. to any source,, 
unless the scripture-account be applied to J 
and it was considered as so important, that 
it even reached to other nations, especially 
in the East/ The first prophecies respect* 
ing bitn ai'e recorded by Moses ; but if his 
history deserves credit, the expectation ex- 
isted long before j and, unless it had done so^ 
it would hot have been ea^y for him to per- 
suade tis countrymen that such had been 
the case. As we proceed in our inquiries, 
we find that this expectation formed the 
basis of the Patriarchal systems of religion, 
and that it was also made the ground- work 
of thie Jewish ; and each succeeding prophet, 
from Moses tp Malachi, rivetted the atten- 
tion of the people to this great event, by 
unfolding the period of Messiah's appear- 
ance, and the circumstances . of his birth, 
life, and death, with more clearness and pre- 
cision. If general expectation )had not been 
excited by these prophecies, previous to the 
aera of their fulfilment, thp force of tjhe ar- 
gument derived from them would have been 



greatly weakened ; because it migh! hm 
been contended that they were only 3rawn 
from their obscurity to forward the piirpcstt 
of ambition and delasicm ; or if, flStwi^ 
standing the expectations they raised, » 
thing had happened by which their fiiff 
ment might be proved, whatever vencratM 
they might still be held in by thi ]t^ 
they could never have attracted the noti(^ 
or induced the belief, of any other peojfe 
If even those expectations which tfey'-te* 
cited, had been applied, by artful ii&S& 
als, to forward and sanction the attcKjBtf 
ambition, and the lust of power, thetJ^Vfe 
coincidence might have been striiJng, tsA 
to the Jews convincing, room woola ft3l 
have been left, for unconcerned spectatwt, 
to suspect collusion and deceit. Sdt wiei 
wie find that such attempts were unsucceffl* 
fully made, both before and after tbe p^ 
blic appearance of out Saviour, and when 
we find that He who met with every 8p^ 
cies of indignity, and possessed no" nafunl 
means of resistance, completely socceded in 
what he undertook, and co&pletely^ fulfill- 
ed what had been foretold, — the ca$Q.is nia^ 
taiially altered. The Jewish apostacy adds 
great force to this argument. - For, had 
the whole of that nation been conyerted, 
our worthy philosophic, bretluiexi, who arc 
never slow at making supposiluojls^ and ne- 
ver shy in following them up by assertions 
would doubtless have told us that the whole 
affair was mere collusion, and that the pro- 



ecies, were formed to add weight to im- 

i(ure. But the Jews, whom Jesus Christ 

i?^d to convince, b^Ueve the prophecies,. 

i plain applicatioQ of which their obsti- 

:y will not allow them to acknowledge. 

#y, however, most completely confirm 

) fact of the general Expectation, which 

iy still entertain, contrary to all possibili- 

■' \ and they foi^m a standing miracle to at- 

'at this fact, in particular, asi well as the 

'l^b of Chri$tianity in general. All those 

V^ who in .modern times have been con- 

Ited, and the number, compared with that 

'their learned men, is not inconsiderable, 

ive linifo^-mly been convinced by the force 

J{he prpphecie^, and h^vq uniformly endea- 

jured to bring their obstinate brethren to 

fair discussion respecting themj justly 

^Dceiving that to the Jews, could they be 

rpught to giv^ thqm a just examination, 

Hey aye calculated to bring thc^ most irre- 

raga|;)le. conviction. * 

•"'.._ I .1 ■ I , ,r , ' . ., ., ;■ ■ 

* Sec Ckapwan^f Euiebius^ Vol. i. p. 550, §^c, 
»Wc we liaTC an accpunt, from W&ifius^ Fabrtciw, 
foupb SatJig^j 2&/V*. Simon, Kidder, Bayle, &c, of 
u^lesttban 2(^Jews, of talents and ctedSt, cbnVert- 
edia modexa tixa«;s to Christiajaity, by aa afKsarate 
H^vcstig^tlon of (hf prophj^ci^s ^ to. which a hundred 
ftth^r msj^^npes of mco of. l^^rning might haye been 
wded from Wolfiiis, who informs us, that the g^eat 
^'dras Kd'SMrdus at Hamburgh was so very succes- 
■QUn his endeavour^, as to have convtrteS some hun** 
drcds of Jews to the Christian faith* On which ac- 
couut, Bishop Kidder, who often corresponded with 
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<* Our Lord and his apostles, then, if Chriv 
tianity be an imposture, were not the ori- 
ginal framers of the deceit ; and they, who 
did frame it, could derive no benefit ^\ 
its accomplishment, having long bcftic 4^ 
aera paid the debt of nature. But none flf 
those who contributed to raise the expectSf 
tion of this event, could have any twaapo* 
ral motives for imposing on the credulity « 
their countrymen j because none of thca 
seem to have expected, or laid any planfoTi 
the accomplishment of it in their own dsjr; 
and, therefore, none of them could expect 
to derive any benefit from the final com- 
pletion.- They seem just to have spobaa^ 
the Spirit gave them utterance ; to to^ 
marked numerous particulars which posten^ 
could not easily mistake, but to have formd 
no complete notion of the whole transac* 
tion. The prophets, too, were nunien?u^ 
and they succeeded one another in distant 
ages : Malachi, the last of them, baviurf 
flourished considerably more than a thou- 
sand years after Moses. It is not easy to con- 
ceive that all these men were succcssiTdy 
combined in a scheme of delusion, espem- 
ly as not one slight circumstance has trans- 

hitn, justly said, that " he had been an inftrumeftt of 
converting more Jews (among which arc a considfJ^' 
blc number of Rabbins,) than have perhaps ever becfl 
converted by. any one person in the world rince tW 
ajje of miracles.*' Kiddcr^s Demonstration ofibti^^^ 
Part. 111. p. 197. Fol. 
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pirecf to give' crdcljt^tP ^uclj a suspicion; 
^ aip^d/sihce^ on the/ contra^^ it is pvident.that 
jtlie'^laltef did' not borrow their i;iforjnaUon 
Trom' their precfecessors, but, on the contrary, 
:that'^hey .gradually improved in clearness, 
'precision, and number of circurastarices : 
StiU kss can we conceive any ,sucjx coaibi- 
nation to have existed, when we reflect that 
^^he race of prophets^ aqcqrdin^ to th? .pre- 
diction oCiUaQiel respecting ".,the sealing 
'tliV vision and 'prophecy,'* f. ended withMa- 
Uchi, 400 yearp ]^^9^^ w-^ birth pf Christ ; 
or if gny suc^i extravagant, notion wa?.ever 
formed, as that of iptrpducing ^. new system 
.pf .iippostujre,.' after the , revolution of so 
;xii^ny a,ges, by pretenqe^ pr.qphe^es in . the 
ihjterya^,-r7-the . scheme ,w^ Jhere entirely 
bVokei}^; ahdjf any ^uch. ..attempt had been 
fajTteirwards nia^e,'^jt must,.have..be9n per- 
' formed by a new set of men, uixacquai^ted 
VjUl^. the original. ^laq'; o.if.it ^mu§t have sunk 
^ijitp eternal oblivion., iBjit sugh. a^plaq . jie- 
: y^rj?0VVl4 ^y^ wen ^o^i^edi ,for. jjo ,nu- 
; n)er.oys '§et!pf men i?^n.,b9, bfWgUt t)iu$ sue- 
'*<;easively,tp act, ia.conc^i;f,.so.a,bon)inable a 
]^£ar^ .without some advpLnrage, .either reMpr 
"^Mppose.d ; pr.if ^uQ.h. a pl?n. WiBl^e .possible, 
it »ever couJd be brought to any perfec- 
tion.— rlt must be frustrated by a thousand 
* circunistahces which the contrivers could 
"^ riot 'foresee, arid which,, agqs ^iftjer their de- 

f Dan. IX. 24. 
Z 
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cease, they certainly could not prevent. It 
must be frustrated by the passions, and, dc- 
tec ted by the partialities of numerous indi- 
yiduals. Their combination could never be 
so perfect, as to lull the suspicions^ and to 
evade the detection, of all those they wished 
to delude. 

" In the case before us, Malacfai^ the last 
of the prophets, after reminding his coun- 
trymen of the advantages they sa peculiarly 
enjoyed, exposes their ingratitude and b^rd 
heartedness^ by enumerating their crimes, 
and their innattention to the divine law 
vouchsafed to theni. He represents the 
Deity as wearied with the repeated impie- 
ties of his people, and tbr^ate^s them with 
punishment and rejection, declariiig that 
God would *' make his name great among 
the Gentiles j" and that the Lord whom 
they sought should suddenly come to his 
temple, prtceded by the messenger of the 
covenant, who, like ^ harbinger, should pre- 
pare his way before him j that M^heri he 
' should appear, he would purify the sons of 
Levi from their unrighteousness, and refine 
them as metal from the dross j and that then 
*« the offering of Judah,'' the spiritual sa- 
crifice of the heart, should be pleasant to the 
Lord :" And, after exhorting them to repen- 
tance he concludes with a further assurance 
of salvation, to those who feared God^s 
name, from the sun of righteousness, which 
should arise with healing in his wings, and, 
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by enjoining, till that period, a strict obser- 
vance of their ancient law. 

** In ttie succeeding 400 years, no person 
appeared in Judea, assuming the prophetic 
character ; and the whole matter was left 
to the gradual operation of divine provi- 
dence, — ^yet, during this interval, the e3&- 
pectation of Messiah became stronger and 
stronger, and seemed gradually to verge to- 
wards completion. After the subjugation 
of the kingdom to the power of Rome, when 
the sceptre was departing from Judah, and 
ft law-giver from between his feet, Shiloh 
was anxiously expected a& their deliverer 
from Roman bondage. Still worldly mind- 
ed and corrupt, they misconceived the na- 
ture of the salvation which had been pro- 
mised to them, and^ by encreasiog their 
prejudices, and continuing their vices, they 
wete labouring^ without their knowledge^ 
to fulfill those prophecies which they had 
thus misunderstood. It may easily be per- 
ceived, that, whatever advantage such a 
temper of mind might afford to the exer- 
tions of araibition, it was calculated to op- 
pose every obstacle to the calm influence 
of solid religion. At length the long pro- 
mised Saviour appeared, and in the circum* 
stances which had been foretold. His birth 
was miraculous ; for, as Isaiah had pre- 
dicted^ he was born of a pure virgin. His 
mother and her betrothed husband lived in 
Galilee when Jesus was conceived > but as 
Z2 



it hod been foretold that be should be bora' 
in fiethleheniy the city of Da^id, of whose 
house and lineage they were, a lingular 
coincidence occurred which obliged then^ 
to remove thither ; viz. a general taxation 
of the Roman empire by a decree of Augus- 
tus ; and, while they were there, the ebiid 
was born. The accommodation of bi» mo- 
ther was wretched^ and she was obliged to 
lay her son in a manger. But the birth of 
this extraordinary person^ though thus meatii, 
was announced, not to the proud and cars^ 
lesd rulers of the Jews, but to some huwble 
shepherds tending their flocks in the fieU^ 
by an angel ; and to some Eastern Magi, 
by the apprarance of a new star » The sbep* 
herds catbe flnd {►aid their respects to the 
heavenly babe, whom they found> as the an^ 
gel had told them, lying in a manger, mean* 
ly wrapt ift swaddiitr^ clothes* The cir- 
eumstarices which had been comtnunicated 
to them respecting the child, they made 
known abroad. 1 he Magi, also, who had 
been acquainted with the ancient promise, 
following the direction of the star, came to 
Jerusalem, as appears, about two years after 
Messiah'^ birth, and enquired of the leaders 
in that city, *' Where is he that is born King 
of the Jews ? for we have seen hie star in 
the east, and are come to worship him/'^ 
This news troubled Herod and all Jerusalem 
with him. But neither he nor they pretend* 
^4 to treat it as a thing impossiblCi or an- 
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b^ard of: On the contrary, th^ king called' 
an assembly of the chief priests and scribes, 
and demanded of them where Christ should 
be born. They recurred to the prophets, 
and found that he was to be born in Beth^ 
lehem of Juda, With this information, 
Herod having enquired when the star ap^ 
peared, dismissed the Magi, requesting them» 
after they had found the child, to bring him 
word again, that he might go and worship 
him also. When they had left Jerusalem, 
the star again appeared, and stood over- 
where the young child was. When they 
had fallen down and worshipp^ the object 
of their anxious search, they operied their 
treasures, and presented to him the richest 
gifts of India. The reqpest of Herod to* 
these men was insidious, and was disap- 
pointed by the special care of the Almigh- 
ty. They departed tO' their own coun- 
try another way, without, returning to Je- 
rusalem* Indignant at his disappointment, 
and conceiving' that the child, of whom he 
bad heard; was^ destined to^ bereave his fa- 
mily of tbedr dignity ; and unable to gain 
certain information about the object of hjs 
jealousy, he sent forth and slew all the chil- 
dren in Bethlehem, and ^e coasts thereof, 
from two years and under, according to the 
time which he had ertqtiired of the Eastern 
sages. But the malice of the monarch was 
defeated by the care of heaven ;: the object 
vf his vengeance having been previoasiy 
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conveyed into Egypt, On the death of 
Herod, Joseph and Mary returned with 
their charge to the land of Israel; bat, 
fearing Archelaus, his son and successor, 
they turned aside into Galflee, and dwelt in 
Nazareth : by all which circumstances se- 
veral prophecies were fulfilled, as particu- 
larly noticed by St. Matthew. A short 
time previous to the birth of Jesus was 
born John the Baptisr, the harbinger fore- 
told by M alachi. His father Zacharias; m 
old man, was a priest of the course of Abia; 
his mother was of the daughters of Aa- 
ron ; and both were distinguished for their 
correct and blameless life, EKzabeth had 
hitherto been barren, and was now strickefi 
in years. While burning incense in the 
temple, Z.acharias was informed by an an- 
gel, that she should bear him a son, whose 
future life should be extraordinary ; whp 
was= destined to precede the Saviour of man- 
kind ; and who should become the happy 
instrument of turning many of the children 
of Israel to the Lord their God. The priest 
^d not readily believe the communication, 
because the thing was naturally impassible ; 
and bis unbelief was punished with dumb- 
fiess, till the words of the Angel should be 
fulfilled. • At the circumcision of the child, 
the father's speech was restored, and the 
circumstances which he then unfolded were 
noised abroad throughout all the hill coun- 
try of Judia. At the circumcision of Jesxrs, 



Simeon, an old man, just, devout, and wait-- 
ing for the eonsolation of Israel, came into 
the temple, took the child in his arms, -and 
declared that he was set for the fall and 
rising again of many in Israel, and for a 
sign which shotdd be spoken against ; that, 
in ccMisequence of his misfortunes, his mo- 
ther should experience the most poignant 
anguish ; and that he was the messenger of 
salvation to all people. Annah, likewise, 
an aged widow, in the spirit of prophecy, 
gave thanks, on the same occasion, to the 
Lord ; and spoke of the new-born child to 
all them that. looked for redemption in Isu 
rael. 

" Such are the circumstances, as detailed 
in the Gospels, which accompanied the 
birth of Jesus Christ. To the truth of the 
representation, no solid objection has qyer 
been made. Cavils and objections have been 
raised respecting the several particulars, 
because, being uncommon, they appear at 
first sight to be improbable ; but no argu- 
ment nor testimony has been adduced by 
ancient infidels, or can now be found, suf- 
ficient to weaken the certainty of their bav* 
ing taken place. Indeed, the whole facts 
of the gospel- history are attested by the 
keenest opponents of Christianky ; the ex- 
istence of them they could not, and did 
not dare to deny j and they therefore ex- 
erted all their learning, infiuenice, and abi- 
lities, in opposing the inferences which wero 
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2raw0 from them *. Had they been able 
to oppose the facts, their task had been 
more easy, and their success greater. The 
inference I mean to draw from the circum- 
stances I have now detailed, is. this : It 
appears that Jesus Christ was announced at 
lus very birth, and soon after, as the per- 
son destined to fulfil the ancient prophecies, 
and to unfold to man the final will of Hea«- 
ven, respecting their conduct in this world, 
and their prospects in the next. Now, it 
is obvious, had there been any imposture 
in the case, that such an annunciation ne- 
ver would have taken . place ; because the 
persons ccncerned could not possibly be 
sure that the new-born babe would fulfil 
their intentions ; nor, if they could so far. 
have deluded themselves, as to form such a,- 
hope, could they expect any return from 
the completion of so wild a scheme ; be- 
cause, being already well advanced' in life«. 
they could not possibly hope to live to en- 
joy the fruits of their plan. But, besides 
the natural impoissibihty of such a plan of 
imposture being thus attempted, by men 
^who could neither expect to reap any be- 



* See Cbafman's EustbinSy vol. !• p. 363, &c. and 
Lardncr's Jewish and Heathen Testimonies^ where it 
is completely proved, that the opposition of both 
Jews and pagans aJBTords undoubted evidence of the 
general truth of the facts, and which, therefore, forms 
th« stronger possible eytdence ibr the trjkth of tke 
jcligi^n^/ 



nefit^from it, nor be even certain of its be-, 
ing carried on^ the persons concerned were 
by no means such aa were likely to framer 
any sqch scheme, or to forward it if they 
had. Joseph was a man of no education^ 
by trade a carpenter ; and his character was^ 
not only without blemish, but in the high- 
est degree respectable. Mary was equally 
unfit for any deep scheme of deceit, and^ 
from the purity of her character, equally 
unlikely to attempt it. Simeon and Anna, 
both oil the brink of the grave, celebrated 
for their piety, and waiting for the conso^ 
lation of Israel, were not likely persons ta 
enter cordially into a plan of deceiving 
mankind, on the very subject from which 
they derived their comfort in the approach 
of death. The situation of Zacharias and 
Elizabeth, with respect to age, rank, and 
office^ seems to have placed them beyond 
the reach of temptation to combine with 
impostors, even if their characters had been- 
less respectable than we find waa the case* 
Xacharias was of the sacerdotal order, and 
his wife of the same tribe. Both of them 
of course were fully convinced of the di- 
viiuty of their religion, and aware of 
the prophecies respecting Messiahs But 
these convictions would naturally restrain 
them from opposing the will of God, or 
deluding the minds of the people by a 
preconceived system of deception. But the 
birth of their son Joha, when £lizabetl%. 
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trho ftad hitherto been barren, was past thcf 
age of child-benring, renders the notion of 
imposture in them still 'more improbable. 
It would have been a strange perversion of 
mind, which ivould have led Such persons to 
apply so uncommon a blessing to the purpo- 
ses of deception ; a deception of which they 
could not reap the fr^iits; the completion of 
which was doubtful ; and which, at all e- 
vents, they could not hope to see. It would 
have been a still stranger coincidence,-^had 
these children bieen born only for common 
purposes, and had their parents teal ly form- 
ed a scheme of delusion,-^that they should 
have been born at a period ^hen ejtpecta- 
tioh was awake for some great c^vent ; and 
that their births should be attended with 
circumstances, afid followed by cansecfuen- 
ces, such as to induce a large portion of man- 
kind to believe th« prophecies, which raised 
that expectation, to be thereby fulfflled.-^ 
The appearance of the Eastern Magi at Je- 
rusalem, and their enquiring for the king 
of the Jews, whose star they had seen in the 
east, and their departure, Without informing 
Herod of the event of their en<^ry, are cir- 
cumstances which could riot have taken 
place irt an imposture. They were men of 
learning, and, by the presents they brought 
and presented, tHey appeared to be men of 
tank. It was impossible that persons so far i 
removed from Judea, and in such circum- 
stances as they appear to* have been, could ' 



Jiave been concerncij, >yith. a few pbscurf 
Tews, in adding credit tp an imposture.— 
Nor docs it seem possible, that such men as 
the aposde$ could have* contrived such a 
story, or that tjiey should have known the 
customs of the Past fo intimately as they 
seem to have done; viz. their atterjtion to 
astrpnppiy^ which discovered to them a new 
appearance in the heavens, and. that they 
never caqie into the presence of kih^s with- 
out gifts, put if any such suspicion of its 
being framed should ari^e, the suspicion is 
completely obviated, by the public manner 
in which they came to Judea, and by. the 
fatal massacre which, follo^yed their depar- 
ture. Mf M., who§e candour 13 by no 
means. carried to excess,, in judging of the 
transactions" recorded ip sacred history, con- 
fidently asserts, without the mos^t distant at- 
tempts at enquiry, that " it seems most pio- 
bable that the whole story (of the massacre 
of the innocents by Herod, J is the dash oi 
some dramatist ;'* and we may, with equal 
iconfidence, and more justice, assert, that 
this dash of Mr M.'s pen is rather unfa- 
vourable to his credit. Such dashing con-* 
futations any man may make, but it is not 
quite so easy to support them. Perhaps 
this most profound philosopher, and accu- 
rate historian, never remarked the passage of 
Macrobius, (Saturn, lib. 2. c. 4.) in which 
he mentions ih^ jocular remark of Augustus, 
when he heard of the infant massacre. — 
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5^* Cum audisset, (says this writer) jussu He- 

'rodis in Syria infra bimatum occisos, et in 
turba simul occisuni esse ejus^lium, mallem 
inquit (Augustus) Herodis porous esse quam 
filius." This is the testimony of a Pagan ; 
and it would by no means have been be- 
neath our author's dignity to have noticed 
it, and to have reilecce]}, at the same time, 
that the story, which he considers as a dra- 
matic dasb^ was never denied by those who 
were best able^ and equally willing as him- 
self, to confute it, had not its certainty been 
beyond all question. But he asserts, at the 
same time, that the enquiry, whether it was 
or was not so, is of no consequence ; and 
that it would only prove that Herod had 
•* followed the example of Moses, who con- 
trived his massacring expedition to plague 

Tharaoh ;" a parallel equally unjust and 
disgraceful !— The death of the first born in 

.each hpuse of Egypt, being such as no in- 
dividual could have contrived and execut- 
ed, by natural means, in a powerful king- 
dom, and escape unpunished. But Herod's 
massacre, which our author wishes thus to 
pass in silence, proves, that, soon after the 
birth of Christ, the purpose of his future life 

'was known or suspected.; and therefore, as 
that purpose was actually attained, there 
could be no imposture. 

*' The only other circumstance attending 
our Lord*s birth, or early life, on which 

'Mr M. makes any remarks, is the miracu- 
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lous conception, which he treats with as lit-» 
tie regard to decency and sober enquiry, as 
his master Thomafs Paine had done before 
him. Anaidst an abundance of irrelevant 
matter, and absurd reasoning, he endea- 
vours to prove, that, because childrer* are 
never produced but by the intercourse of a 
male with a female, Joseph was imposed up- 
on by Mary and her friends ; as if it were 
impossible for him, who at first created tnan, 
and ordained the species to be thus conti- 
nued, to produce a man, if so it please hinl^ 
without such intercourse. Speaking of the 
genealogy given by St. Matthew, he con- 
tends, that because this apostle traces our 
Lord's descent through Joseph, he wished 
him to be conceived as the lawftil son of 
Joseph; and that, bad he believed him to be 
the son of God, begotten by inspiration, he 
would not have been assiduous to prove his 
^escent from David, nor to exalt his name 
in the records of Kings." - Our author had- 
probably forgot, when he wrote this, that 
the prophets had foretold thai Jesus was to 
te descended of David ; that though Joseph 
did not beget him, he was Isa^ father-in-law y 
that'St Luke has given us bis descent also 
^y Mary, using Joseph's name in her stead j . 
hecause, as he was her husband, he was son^ 
inlaw to Hell her father; and that his^ 
i^ame was probably thus used in conse- 
quence of the Jewish maxim — Familia tna^ 
^ris non est familia. In a subsequent chap* 
Aa 



ter, speaking of. these different genealogies, 
our intelligent infidel says, " We positively 
know the Jews bad no other public or pri- 
vatCi record but the Bible ;" which assertion 
is positively false, it being well known that 
they kept reg.ular tables of all their tribes 
and familips. To his assertions respecting 
St. Matthew's belief, the whole tenor of St 
Matthew's gospel and conduct will afford, 
to. the mon inattentive reader, a. complete 
confutatign. 

** The story of the miraculous conception, 
Mr M. gives us. nearly in St Matthew's 
worda ; but he immediately after forgets 
wi^at be had transcribed, and asserts that 
Jojseph bad married Mary in the full assur- 
aiic^ of her being, a chaste maid ; when the 
E^ngelist positively states that they were 
only betrothed, and had not yet come to- 
gether. St Matthew says, and so Mr M. 
trans<;ribes the:passag.e,.th^t *' Joseph, being 
a just] man, and not wiUiog. to make her a 
publig example^.. was minded, to put her a- 
way privily/* But in the next page but one, 
he^ says, that " in a short time after this 
marriage he gr^w jj^alous. This jealousy e- 
vidently discQmpqseid and soured hia,mind ; 
foi;We read, that bong a just mail, ^e ^was 
willing to mqke bcra public example. From 
thi^ rash mea^ure^he, was indeed diverted ; 
but not by the interposing persuasions of a 
r^fl/angel, if such. there be," Such scan« 
dalous misrepresentations so often occur in 
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this^ work, that no man can suppose th6m to 
be casual. From the^ angel's being repre- 
sented as appearing in a dream, our wise 
author conceives the whole to be an illu* 
sion. It would be well if he could furnish 
us with a parallel instance of a man, avow- 
edly of a good character, allowing himself 
to be so imposed on in so tender a point, 
and in such circumstances ; or of a woman, 
whom he represents as an adulterous spouse^ 
obtaining in the world, from friends and* e- 
nemies, such respect for the opposite virtues. 
The characters of women are extremely 
tender ; and* when once any of the sex have 
publicly made a false step, they do not gene- 
rally obtain niuch indulgence from the world. 
But our author, with singular penetration 
and candour, tries the cause legally, and as- 
serts that, in a similar case, though the same 
pretences were made on the part of the wo- 
man,. Lord- Kenyon would recommend the 
husband to sue for a divorce^ as in cases of 
crim. con. Such cases cannot be common : 
Such pretences were never made before, and 
will probably never be made again ; but 
were it to happen, preceded by such pro- 
'phecies, accompanied by such circumstances, 
and followed by such consequences, as in 
this before us, neither Lord Kenyon, nor any 
other wise and upright man, fully acquaint- 
ed with the whole circumstances, would or 
could make any such recommendation as 
this author contends. 

A a 2. 
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" Our author next proceeds to comment 
on the miracles j and, being anahle to ofppose 
them by argument, or to prevent the force 
of the inferences to be drawn fiomthem, 
he damns them at once by rude Assertions, 
and what' he calls parallel stories, invented, 
1 imagine, by himself; and he finishes his 
whole remarks, such as they arc, on this 
most important part of the argument for 
Christianity, in a few pages. He tells us, 
that they are indeed few in number, and 
told in a careful and common-place manner ; 
— that they have little of the character of 
divine power and prescience ;. and that his- 
torians, and even divines, are much divided 
about them. All this sounds well ; but, un- 
fortunately for Mr Macleod's credit, no part 
of it is true. He then alludes to miracles 
in other historians, related with equal plau- 
sibility : — ^I wish he had afforded us. some 
few instances : And he gravely tells us, that 
Great Britain can, at this moment, pro- 
duce accounts of numerous miracles, " per- 
formed within her pale, in the course of the 
last 20 years, on better testimony than that 
oi profligate and idle Jews^ as the witnesses 
of the wine and water miracle were ;*' upon 
which he endeavours to entertain us with the 
story of a ghost, which probably his nurse 
had told him, with which he occupies two pa- 
ges, and which he considers as a proper con- 
futation of the account of the resurrection 
of Lazarus, After havings dismissed this ac- 
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count; therefore, as a trick, aiid an impose- 
ture, he returns to the miraculous concep- 
tion, and then passes on to the crucifixion, 
which he compares with the poisoning of 
Socrates by the Athenians. — ^He next pro- 
ceeds to the resurrection* and ascension of 
our Lord, the arguments for which (the 
strongest that were ever afforded for any 
fact) he does not take time to consider; but 
he opposes the whole, by what he calls a 
parallel case accommodated to his own taste, 
andj in passing, he bestows two sentences of 
confutation on all the other miracles of Je- 
sus Christ. As he proceeds he tell his right 
reverend- opponent, that he can only ex- 
pect that he should shut tip that part of his 
Lordship's book, where the fable of the re- 
surrection-is defended ; and that his astonish- 
ment is increased at every line he reads en 
the subject ; which every body must allow, . 
is a most convincing mode of argument. Then 
passing over what he calls the acknowledg- 
ed mistake of John and M^rk, respecting 
the hour of- the crucifixion; as imrhaterial,- 
he says, — ^^ We have only to regret, that so 
good ' a . man • should ♦ have fallen a victim to 
so base 'a party." It would have been well 
if he had told^ us to what party our Lord 
fell a victim;— 4f he means the apostles and 
his other followers, it would have been worth - 
his while (harried,, thoiigh^ tie appears to ; 
have been,' when he wrote this part of hk 
^rk) to have reflected that our Lord -w^Tt 
A.a^^ 



t he chief and director of them aH, aad that 
he fell a willing viGtHn for the ana of mc^. 
He p^e^^t proceeds, to refute the aceount of 
the -miraculous dackaess, which^ together 
with that of the snu: etanding still in^abe 
time ©f Joshua, he dfeclaies ta be totally in- 
consistent with the imreroked declaration 
made by God himself, after the flood : " while 
the earth remaineth, seed->time and harvest^ 
and cold and heat, suid aiimmer and winter, 
and day and mght, shall not cease r^-^^Such 
quibbling npnesense is beneath eontempt,. 
and can. only be equalled by what he says 
in another place, oa the. lat yexse of Gene- 
sis, respecting the assertion there m^e, that 
the earth, when first cmated,. was without 
fi>rm and void ;.which the iMrestscM^boy,^ 
who had read Ovid's first fable, cohM not. 
misunderstand, and which, faoweyer in^^:* 
curate the translation may be esteemed^ by 
so accurate a linguist, evidently means, that 
it was a rude mass, a chaos not yet reduced; 
to ordcr^ the sea not retired to its proper bed, 
and thei dry land nor decorated with plaats, 
nor occupied by animals, fiat St.Mark and. 
St Luke^ our author tells us, (p. 246 and ^^47) 
mentions nothing respecting the darkness 
the renting of the veil of the temple;, and,, 
triumphing not a little on their supposed 
silence, he asserts^ that it could only pro* 
ceed from their ignorance or disbelief^of it. 
Let us enquire whether this statement be 
wewrate^. St..Matthew,,chap;.a7th, ver, 45^. 



lias-, these words :: ** Now from the sixth 
hour there was darkness over all the land 
unto the ninth hour j" )md inverse 51, &c. 
he says," and behold the yeil of the temple 
was rent in twain &onL thetop to the hot* 
torn, and the easth did^uakev andtheroclcs 
rentv &c. St^ Mark, chap^ i <th, yerse 33d^ 
has these words t ^'^.And when the sixth 
hour was come, tbete wa& daxkness over the 
whole landJiintiL the math hour;" aqd in 
verse 38 are these ^ords : *^ a^d the veil of 
the temple was rent in twain firom the top 
to the bottom ;" St huke, chap- 23d, yer^ 
44. 45- writes thus :: ^ and it was about the 
sixth honr^and: there y^^ datko^ss over all 
the eacth until the ninth hour ; and the sum 
was darkened^ and the vejl 'of the temple 
was rent in the inidst." Mr Mt represents 
himself as a sincere enquirer after truth, anbd. 
assumes the character of aoi haite$t ^nd upu 
ri^ht man«. Under this mask he comes for- 
ward as an opponent of Ohristianity, and:; 
under this^ mask he would persuade the peo--^ 
pie p£ this cruntry to renounce their reli- 
gion. I will leave it to you, gentieme^,^ 
nay, I will, leave it to himself, to determine, . 
whether a man, capable of making such q- 
pen and avowed, misrepresentations of ai 
book in every body's hands, is worthy of' 
any credit; or, whether he deseiv« not be- 
branded a^ an open enemy to truth, honour: 
and honesty. But the strongest evidence- 
of. the falsity of what he calls Matthew's:. 
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accounts, he savs, is, that nothing of tht 
kind was ever observed, nor consequently 
did it happen. But if any credit were 
due to this man's assertions, we might sav, 
in reply, what has been often and justly 
argued, that silence does not imply contra- 

. diction ; and that silence, in enenries, rather 
implies consent, or at least inability to con- 
fute what has been asserted on the other 
side. But there is a tradition not improb?.' 
ble, that ApoUophanes and IMonysiu? the 
Areopagite, observed this wonderful eclipse 

. in Egyptj and that the latter exclaimed : 
" Either the Deity sufferetb, or batb sympathy 
with that wbicb suffer eth.^'* And though this 
report may be doubted, it is certain that 
Lucian Martyt, a presbyter of Antioch, 
challenging the Heathens on this* very sub- 
ject, used these words : " Requirite in an- 
nalibus vestris, invenietis^ temporibus Pila- 
ti,- Christo patiente, fugato sole, interruptura 
tenebris diem/' Euseb. Lib,. 9. Hist: Eccles, 

' cap. 6. A challenge not likely to be made, 
if the case had not been so ; for Christians 

.had; and^stift have, a little more regard to 
oharactej, than Mr M* seems to have. 
Tertullian, in the 2i8t chapter of his apo- 
logy, makes a similar appeal to his oppo- 
nents, referring likewise to their public .re- 
cords; and 'a pa^s^ge is quoted by Eusebius 
from Phlegon," in which both the darkness 
and the earthquake^ are mentioned. With 
sui?h> and numerous other appeals,- directlf 



and openly made^ and never controverted 
by those who were most inclined and best 
able, had the thing been false, to contrqvert 
it, — ^the fact seems placed beyond a doubt, 
even on the testimony of Pagans themselves. 
But here Dr. F. interferes, and, because Pliny 
has riot mentioned it, or because those Pa- 
gan records in which it was mentioned, are 
lost, he denies it. His purpose, in mention- 
ing this subject, he tells us, is to prevent 
the eflfect of Bishop Watson's groundless as^ 
sertionsy which he does, by telling his Lord- 
ship, that both he and Mr Ferguson arc ig- 
xiorant, both of astronomy and chronology ; 
that the 4th year of the 202d Olympiad, 
mei:itioned by Phlegon, is not the year of 
the crucifixion, in any system of chronology j 
in which assertion, when he thinks again, 
he may probably find himself wrong : that 
a comet might have occasioned the dark- 
ness, if it did happen, and by referring to 
the prodigies at the death of Caesar :^-By 
all which, and other similar assertions, it 
would appear that this wonderful philoso- 
pher does not always think seriously before 
he determines, nor reflect, that what he 
blames in another, cannot be fair in him- 
self ; and that, though. he might prove that 
iio na-lural eclipse took place at the period 
of the crucifixion, he will not, by such 
proof, annihilate the belief of a supernatu- 
ral darkness, testified by credible witnes- 
ses. 
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T>y others equally remarkable, Mr M. uill 
probably explain for the benefit of weak 
capacities, in the next edition of his book. 
To answer such trash, particularly, would 
be absurd, especially as so jnany able men 
have already fully estimated the testimony 
of St Paul. 

" Having thus copiously and completely 
confuted the arguments for Christianity, Mr 
M. thinks it necessary to comment on some 
of its precepts, which he thinks excelknt ; 
and he admits (and a wonderful concession, 
good sirs, it is) that Jesus was the well- 
wisher of mankind ; but he damns the 
praise he here and elsewhere bestows, by 
adding, •* That to promote his laudable re- 
form, he may have gone ^ little out of the 
plain road ; and that, with such intentions, 
a man might be tempted a little out of tbe 
common patb.^^ This Mr M. doubtless con- 
siders as excellent morality, and he seems 
to have made it the ground- work of his own 
conduct. The gospel of Christ, however, 
abhors, and, whatever allowance we may 
make for the actual failings of men, every 
holiest man must reject such a principle. 
With the same strict regard to morality and 
just criticism, he proceeds to shew (which 
he attempts to do by a most absurd suppo- 
sitien) how Jesus came to call himself the 
»Son of God ; and, praising his great talents, 
deep research, and excellent' laws, he calls 
him the Confucius of the Jews, and com- 



pares him , with that Eastern philosopher. 
One of our Lord's sayings seems to have 
struck our author as a great evidence of phi- 
bsophic research : *' I was from the begin- 
ning of all things." By which he probably 
means the passage where our Lord says, 
before Abraham was I am. John viii. 58. or 
he may mean the first verse of that book : 
in the beginning was the word, Sec for, Mr 
M. is not over-burdened with accuracy. 
Of this saying, as he has given it, he re- 
marks,' that however apparently divine, it 
means no more, than that, as there must 
have been a first cause, so he could trace 
himself, link by link, to that cause, and of 
course conclude, as any other man may, 
" I was from the beginning," &c. i. e. hu- 
man life and human reason have existed 
from the beginning of their first creation. 
, How astonishingly sublime does this- saying 
appear, when accompanied with this new 
and incomparable explanation ! He next 
proceeds to calumniate the Bible in toto^ 
and to assert, that it is the cause of all our 
vices and misfortunes ; and he proceeds to 
declaim against the civil, as well as the re- 
ligious polity of Europe ; and it appears, 
from ^is rambling assertions, (for there is 
no argument) that it is thQ authority, which 
he calls imperious^ of those institutions which 
chiefly galls this astonishing philosopher. 
Having condemned the conduct of society, 
and proposed remedies, he takes leave of 
Bb 
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' jeydation by again abusing it, hy asserting, 

I " that the day of its eternal dissolution is ap- 

! preaching, when even the Church of Eng- 

I land must acknowledge her errors ;** and, 

with much modesty, 'he de;iojtninates all 
i those, who believe the truth and force of 

i miracles, /Atf slaves of slot b. In his pro- 

t gress, he concludes, th;it the laws of nature, 

and even the hujman race, though proceed- 
ing from God, are independent of him ; that 
I God himself cannot for a momjent suspend 

I the laws of nature ; and that th,e freedom 

I of man renders it impossible and unneces- 

i sary for any person to be either a prophet, 

' or performer of ;niracles. He next proceeds 

to give us an account of jiis own creed, 
which, however sublime it pay appear to 
philosophers to Jbe, is little calc;ulated for 
general lise; and .aga^*' turning to the Bi- 
ble, he concentrates in two or ' threje pages, 
l^y way of farewell, ks much scurrility a- " 
jgainst that book, and some characters in it, 
as these page^ can j^rell hold.^Tp retail 
these blasphemous abuses, would be to par- 
take bf:the guilt of the author; yet, if, 
jinstead of rujde and impertinent assertions, 
these paJges had <:pritamcd any argument, I 
should have endeavoured to have met it 
fiairly. But, to a man Who nidely asserts, 
without adducing any ciertiain re^sons^ or 
considering positive evidence, that the re- 
ligion of Moses, (yyho he asserts, p. 89. could 
probably not write his own name) and those 
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sailed proplitets, is that of tyrants anrd foaH 
hothing can, or ought to be opposed, but 
silence and contempt, Yet this man, who 
has evidently never read the Scriptures, nor 
the apology of the illustrious prelate whom ho 
opposes, or he' covfld never have fallen into 
such gross mistakes as weiwfind he has done | 
— 4:his^ man finishes, by calling on Bishop 
Watson" to return him an answer ; as if he 
had completely and candidly investigated 
the whole subject ; as if no book had ever 
appeared in defence of Christianity, but 
that of this reverend prelate j/ and as if he 
had ifidispatalrly and fairly confuted all 
that had yet been said in its behalf. Of all 
the puny and restless objects which crawl 
along the surface of the globe, the most 
contemptible i» an impertinent conceited 
fcioUst, 

** In the' circumstances' we have already 
detailed at some length, appeared the Sa^ 
VioxxT of mankind, in a period the most en- 
lightened and civilized, when Rome was 
mistress of the globe, and had communicat- 
ed a portion of her knowledge wherever her 
arms were extended. Though the arts of 
life, however, were highly cultivated, and 
human knowledge was in its meridian splen- 
dour, mankind were totally unacquainted 
with true religion, and dreadfully immersed 
in vice and debauchery. — ^Even the Jews, 
distinguished from all other nations by their 
i^cligion and their law, had swerved great^ 
Bb2 
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from purity of conduct, and, having grossly 
perveited the spiritual instruction contson' 
ed in their sacred books, had placed theix 
affections entirely on earthly enjoyments, 
and had even construed the precUcdoas of 
their prophets respecting Messiah, into the 
expectation of temporal aggrandizement* 
To this torrent of c(»rruption and misappre- 
hension, Jesus Christ, an apparently ob- 
scure and friendless individual^ determined 
to oppose himself, as a light to lighten tbe 
Gentries, and to be the glory of his people 
Israel, and mth means, to all human ap- 
pearance, totally inadequate, he accomplish- 
ed his purpose. In his outward appearance 
there was nothing attractive. He grew up, 
as Isaiah had foretold, as a tender plant, and 
as a root out of a dry ground ; he had no 
form nor comeliness, and, when we saw hiiQf 
there was no beauty that we should desire 
him. — Though descended of a race of king^, 
his birth was mean and his life indigent. He 
had no natural means of acquiring know- 
ledge, for be was bred a carpenter, and ex- 
ercised his trade for subsistence, till.he com- 
menced his ministry. He had no natural 
means of exercising authority or command- 
ing respect j for he was without alliance with 
the great, or influence with the rich and 
powerful. Accordingly he passed his life, 
as Isaiah said he should do, despised and re- 
jected of men, a man of sorrows, and ac- 
quainted with grief : Men hid, aa it were, 
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their faces from him ; he was despised, ahd 
they esteemed him not, 

*' As we proceed in the history of this di- 
vine person, we find his approach announc- 
ed by the ministry of John the Baptist ; but 
so far are we from finding the smallest trace 
of collusion or combination between them, 
that they appear to have had no private 
connection, and no personal acquaintance. 
The character of St John is extremely sin- 
gular ; but it is that of a man totally inca- 
pable of imposture or disguise, as his death 
sufficiently testifies. The first public act of 
our Lord's, immediately before he com- 
menced his ministry, was^ the choosing his 
apostles ; who weie^ if his was a scheme of 
imposture, of all men the least fitted to car- 
ry it on. They appear to have beenmen' 
of plain good sense and regular conduct ; 
but they had neither the dispositions, the a- 
l»lities, nor the address, ifequisite in impos- » 
tors. After choosing th& twelve as his at- 
tendants, to learn his doctrines, and witness 
his miracleSj our Lord began the exercise of 
his ministry ? in every step of which he found 
obstaicles to which no human- power or in- 
dustry was^ equal. Nothing is more obvious - 
than that our situation, in thi- world,.is tran- • 
sitory f.nd uncertain-; nor can any piece of 
instruction be more important than that 
which teaches us so to pass through things ' 
temporal, that we finally lose not the things 
eternal.. Obvious and important, however^ 
J Bb3 
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as these things are, mankind have seldom; 
been disposed seriously to attend to them;; 
and, when left to themselves, they have ne- 
ver, we have seen, made any certain pro- 
gress. Jesus Christ came with authority to 
instruct, and to command obedience ; to un-' 
fold to us the nature of God, oiir connectioa 
with, and dependence on him ; and certain- 
ly to fix those duties which result from this 
connection and dependence. That all had 
sinned, and come short of the glory of God,, 
even the Heathens saw and acknowledged : 
— Of the origin and cure of this guilt, how- 
ever, they knew nothing ; and nothing cer- 
tain cauld naturally be known. Jesus^ the 
end of the law, and the object of numerous 
prophecies, settled the weak disputes^ of rea- 
son, and the erroneous deductions of men, 
by the clear light and absolute authority of 
divine Revelation. He taught that the sin& 
of men were to be forgiven, and eternal 
, happiness conferred on every sincere pe- 
nitent, through the merits, intercession, and 
atonement of one Mediator :— That he him- 
self, the son of God, was that Mediator, and* 
had come into the world to ensure those 
privileges by the sacrifice of himself. He 
taught the Unity of the Divine Nature ; and 
that, in that Unity, si;l^sists Three Persons, 
the Father, the Son, and Holy Spirit, equal- 
ly concurring in the great work of Redemp- 
tion, and equally the objects of our fattb 
and adoration. He taught the resurrection 



of the "body to^ life imniort^l, and a futut^ 
judgment of all mafvkind by himself^ in the. 
glory of his Father; and thus brought life 
and immortality to light by his . gospel, by 
giving fuU assurance and evidence of what 
v^as but faintly gathered from obscure hints 
or distant traditions. He improved, extend- 
ed^and placed on its proper basis, the' moral 
law ; and promised the assi^ance of the Ho- 
ly Spirit to all his sincere followers, in the 
discharge of their duty* He enjoined us to 
do to all men as we should wish them to do' 
to us J and not only to forbear revenge, but 
to do good to them* that hate us; to bless 
them that curse us ; and even to pray for 
tho^e who despitefnlly use and persecute us ;* 
and happy would the world be were these 
precepts universally attended to ! He taught 
tis that God is omniscient ; that he sees all^ 
our actions, and knows our very Noughts y 
that vice consists* not in the outward act on- 
ly, but mufit be avoided even in' contempla- 
tion ; that the rewards of Christian^ obedi-* 
ence are unspeakable ;-^but that no one 
without obedience can attain to them.^ 

" Well acquainted with the nature of 
man^. which is ever ptone to negligence and 
inattention, be appointed two simple rites. 
Baptism and the Eucharist, to be performed, 
the one at our initiation, and the other fre-. 
quently in commemoration of the mercies he 
had procured for us.; and of the sufierings by 
which they wer^ procured '; • ^ivi for fenew»». 
ing and confirming those graces and virtues 



"Which are absolutely necessary in the Chri^ 
tian life . For the ^erformanee of these rites, 
and for the general instruction of mankind 
in the duties of religion, he appointed an 
ordeJr of men to succeed him, by whom, the 
knowledge of his gospel has been- communi- 
cated ever since to all ranks of the people : 
an advantage wjiich never resulted, and ne- 
ver could result, from the efforts of reason, 
or the exertions of philosophy ; an advantage 
80 distinguished, as perhaps nothing but the 
loss of it could make us truly estimate. How 
happy those parishes are which- are provid- 
ed with clergymen conscientiously attentive 
to the discharge of their duty, he must be 
ah inattentive observer who has not remark- 
ed : and liow unfortiniate those are which 
are not so provided, the most careless must 
know. Of those who are ornaments to their 
country, in the different walks of life, few 
will be found who are not at the same time 
attentive, to the duties of religion ; and of 
those who, for their crimes, come to an un- 
tknely end, a large proportion will be found 
to have commenced their swervings by a 
non-attendance at church ; by a profanation 
of the Lord's day, and by a neglect or con- 
tempt of the positive duties of Christianity. 
•♦ In the gospel there is no deep research, 
no perplexed views of speculative science ; 
no impertinent interference with the forms 
of civil government. AU its moral duties 
are laid down with plninness, and enforced 
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with aiuthority ; they are drawn from active 
life, aqd recommended to our imitation by 
plain examples^ I called some time ago 
upon a friend, a man of extensive learning, 
of keen penetration, and a cool judgment^ 
and I found him bus;^ reading the gospel of 
St John, On entering into conversation, 
he told me, that he had been for six months 
employed in reading and comparinjg the se-. 
vexal gospels ; and, from the circumstances 
and connection of the whole, investigating 
the nature and force of the morality there 
unfolded ; and that, from the investigation, 
he had acquired a degree o^instruction and 
satisfaction which he had in vain looked for 
in the sublimest and most celebrated trea- 
tises of morality, " The whole," continued 
he, is " simple and unperplexed ; so plain,. 
that he who runs may read ; and yet, sa 
natural, proper, and consistent in the mi^ 
nutest circumstahces, that the deepest in- 
vestigation, and most accurate research^ 
could neither adapt it more artfully to the, 
nature and condition of man, nor connect 
it more intimately with the best principles 
of science,* I always thought the morality 
of the gospel excellently adapted to general, 
practice, but I did not before certainly know 
that it displayed so intimate a knowledge of- 
the human heart, and so accurate an ac- 
quaintance with the whole circumstances of 

* This was particularly the opinion of the iUwsUi* 
ous Boerhaave. 



ftidn. It is indeed plain and obvious, ani 
fiuch as, when made known to us, excites 
wonder that it did not before result from the 
enquiries of moralists. * Such plainness was 
to be expected in whatever was appointed hf 
divine authority to direct human conduct. 
But the plainest rules, though the most useful, 
are not the most easily discovered ; yet, with- 
out plainness, as well as sublimity, morality 
never will be generally usefuL If you put 
the most celebrated treatises of morality i^ 
those, I mean, which, written by Christians^ 
have derived advantage from the dissemi- 
nation of the gospel, into the hands of the 
< — -^ •'-^ ^"-*'"-— "~-— — " ' ■■■«» —■ ^~^— ^ * 

* It would, 1 am convinced, afford a considerable 
degree of amutement, and it would certainly be use- 
/nl, to trace all the inconsistencies of our infidel philo- 
topfaers, in their objections to Christianity. Where 
this religion is plain and obvious, they object to it be^^ 
cause it is so, and contend, that what is thus, obvioor 
cannot be divine. Wlienr, on- the contrary, it is mys- 
terious and miraculous, their opposition is equaUy vio« 
lent, because such parts appear to them unnatural and' 
impossible. They object to its authority, as an in- 
fringement of liberty ^and they calumniate it, because 
it does not force all men to obedience y because, al- 
lowing perfect liberty to the human will, it has not 
coercively induced universal holiness. The evidence 
of prophecy they reject, sometimes becaUKe it is ob- 
scure, and sometimes because it is plain. Sometimes 
they represent Christianity as an odious compound of 
crimes, ambition, and deceit ^ and, immediately after, 
as a dastardly system of mortifioation, fitted only for 
the weak, the ignorant, and the refuse. In short, like 
the wolf with the lamb in the fable, they are detei' 
mined to have at it at all events. — ^i Jictis causu uh 
nocentes ofprimunu * 
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%ulk of the people, you will find them aa- 
abk even to comprehend them. On the^ 
contrary, if they who are qualified to judge, 
will candidly institute a comp?irison between 
such treatises, and the gospel, they will be 
compelled to acknowledge that the latter 
surpasses the former, as much in practical 
importance, sublimity, and natural fitn?$9, 
as in plainness and authprity," 

" Being resident, several years ago, in a 
University of great celebrity, which I shsill 
not at present name^ J was induced to at- 
tend some lectures in divinity. The pro-. 
fessor was one of the most learned, accu-» 
rate, and .candid divines, I had ever the 
happiness of being ^quainted with. I sjiall 
never forget how" strongly I was effected 
(and not I only^ l>ut a cro^yded audience, 
made up not of boys, but of men well versed 
in literature and science) with his remarks, 
on what has been denominated the internal 
evidence of the truth of Christianity ; and I 
regret exceedingly, Jthat I am not qualified 
to give you an iabstract, not only of those 
remarks, but of his arguments respecting re-. 
ligion in general ; the positive or external 
proofs of Christianity in particular ; and re*^ 
specting the nature and effects of cpntro* 
versy, and the qualities requisite in ^ con- 
troversialist. For so extensive a detail, I 
am neither prepared nor qualified. Re-*- 
specting the internal evidence, however, as 
it falls in-with what we are now conisidering 
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I shall memion the outlined of his plan of 
enquiry, and the general conclusion. After 
treating, at some length, of the method of 
discerning real from fictitious narratives, — 
of drawing particular characters, in order to 
have them pass for real ; i jf, of an equal ; 
arf/y, of one remote in place or time ; ylly^ of 
a superior ; and, 4^*/y, of one more than hu- 
man ; and, after answering some objections 
from the success of epic and dramatic pieces, 
this amiable divine proceeded to apply his 
reasoning to the gospel narratives. Yit first 
considered the literary characters of the sa- 
cred historians ; idly, the supernatural events 
related by them ; ylly^ the natural incidents, 
manners, sentiments, and expressions, found 
in their histories ; and, \thly^ the agreement 
between the several narrators. Having 
proved that it is beyond the reach of haman 
genius, to invent any long and particular 
narration, so as to have the appearance of 
truth ; and to fill up all the circumstances, 
so as to make them Consistent ; that the 
meanest critic can distinguish between a 
history and romance ; that falshood can ne- 
ver stand alone, and can only be supported 
by the real facts with which it is conjoin- 
ed ; and that, therefore, all attempts to de- 
ceive mankind, by any long narrative of 
remarkable events, put together merely by 
the force of imagination, must be vain * ; 

* The jealousy with which the accounts of extra- 
ordinary facts arc received in the world, has been often 



and that facts are such obstinate things, 
that they can hardly be drawn aside, even 
for a short amusement, our learned profes- 
sor took a general view of the gospel his- 
tory and its authors ; drew from it a most 
interesting character of our Saviour ; and, 
combining together a variety of those na- 

exemplified in books of travels, 8f.c, ; ,and this jea- 
lousy, even in circumstances which seemed to preclude 
reasoning, and where there was little data for enquiry, 
has often been of the best consequences. If then it 
be so natural for men to receive, \yith caution, and to 
canvass with care, the narratives of their fdlowmen, 
the truth or falsehood of which cannot materially af- 
fect them 'f is it to be expected that they would let 
tbat pass without examination, which contained not* 
iniinteresting facts, or a bare detail of circumstances, 
but a rule of life and manners, totally different from 
that in common use, and the belief of which roust af« 
feet every part of their conduct ? Still less is this to 
be expected, in an age when the circumstances and 
evidence were open to ail 5 when there was no force 
but that of reason; and when, therefore, there could 
be no motive for belief, but that the whole was un- 
doubtedly true« With respect to books, too, which 
claim an antiquity for which there is no direct evi- 
dence, it has not only not been found easy to impose 
tbem as genuine on the public, but quite the reverse ; 
even when they contained nothing important, or that 
could materially affect human opinion or conduct* 
That men should be less scrupulous in matters of high- 
er consequence, is contrary to nature and to fact. In 
short, it may generally be laid down as an incontro- 
vertible maxim, that books,^universalIy received as 
genuine by those who have made the most accurate 
enquiries, and are most concerned to detect falsehood^ 
if any such there were, and which are opposed by r 
solid arguments, or by the mere wantonness of sc 
ticism,— are genuine and worthy of credit. 
C c 
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twal incidents, manners, sentiments and ex- 
pressions, of which that history is full ; he 
concluded with a sublimity, an elegance, 
and a pathos, which I shall never forget, and 
of which I am totally unable to give you an 
adequate idea. ** I do not ask yoii, (said he,) 
whether you think it probable, that so sub- 
lime a ciharacter ;Could have been drawn j 
such natural scenes and incidents contriv- 
ed, and such interesting sentiments conceiv- 
ed, by persons such as Matthew, Mark, Luke 
and John ; but J ask you. Whether you have 
found any thing similar, or once to be nani- 
*ed, in comparison, in all the poets, histo- 
rians and philosophers, which have yet ap- 
peared in the world ?" Or, wKetlier, fronpi 
your knowledge of literature, science and 
human nature, you think it possible that 
all these illustrrqiis men combined,' were e- 
qual to the production of a story so inter- 
esting and so complete, so sublime and so 
simple; a story which, the more it is consi- 
dered, appears the more perfect ; the more 
minutely it is canvassed, appears the more 
sublime'; and which, as the human mind is 
more improved; appears the more natural. 
I know ybu A^trill anisvirer in the negative,— r 
and conclude with rhe, that the gospel-his- 
tory bears evidence to its own truth in its 
minutest circumstances ; and exhibits, in all 
its parts and consequences, proofs of an in- 
telligence superior to man ; — facts which 
will appear the more forcible, and become 
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tTbe more convincing, as mankind are more 
improved, more detached from the influence 
of violent passions, and the seduction of 
temporal concernis ; and as they become 
more intimately acquainted with their own 
nature and final good." Yet this is the 
•history in which Mr M. could find little 
else but trick; imposture and- absurdity :— 
But his' opinion; good man, is of little conse- 
(Juence, as his book carries, on the face of 
it, proofs that he never even readi much 
less considered, what he thus abuses. It is 
this religion, to which such honourable testi- 
mony has been borne by the wisest and most 
virtuous men in all ages, which Dr. F. 
asserts to be " like that of the Jews, a cor^ 
ruption^ (such is the phrase !) of the mytho- 
ligies of the nations they brand with the 
name of infidels.'^ I have ever been of o- 
pinion, that .impudence and ignorance are 
nearly'allied jand the conduct of these two 
writers confirms me in that opinion. This, 
gentlemen, you will probably consider as a 
strong expression, and I must allow it is ex- 
tremely plain : — But charity may be over- 
strained, and delicacy may be carried to an 
extreme :— There are certainly circumstan- 
ces to which the former ought not to be ex- 
tended, and in which the latter may pro- 
perly be laid aside. The man whose oppo- 
sition to any doctrine, or system of opinions, 
which have obtained a very general atten- 
tion and respect, is so violent as to lead V 

C C 2 



to oppose the whole by whatever means; to 
find nothing but absurdity, superstition and 
imposture, in what others have proved 
beauty, consistency and truth, — ^lays himself 
very open to the suspicion of ignorance and 
prejudice. He, — ^v^'ho is found, in order to 
answer his purposes, to mistate facts ; toas- 

. sert, as true, what has been controverted or 
disproved, without referring to the argu- 
ments thus opposed ;, who persists in con- 
clusions and interpretations, which, on the 
other side, were never thought of, , or uni- 

. forraly disproved, and who asserts that the 
whole system is repugnatit to science, and 
held in contempt by men of knowledge, 
when the contrary is almost universally the 

. case, — certainly affords the strongest possible 
evidence of falsehood, impudence and dis- 
ingenuity. The abettors of atheism, or 

. of the Doctor's favourite concatenation, have 

^been few in number, and contemptible in 
character ; and when the infidel philoso- 
phers of other classes are arrayed with them, 
and put in the balance opposite to the 
learned defenders of Christianity, even 
though the renowned Dr. F. and the no 
less distinguished Mr M. be added to the 
number, the sufirage of learning and science 
will be found completely on the side of 
Christianity ; and the infidel scale, by the 
rapidity of its rise, may be in some danger of 
dashing their honours, without warning, on 
the ground ; and may probably teach them 
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the practical truth of the proverb, " that 
pride goes before a fall." A celebrated poet 
has told us, " that a little learning is a dan- 
gerous thing;" and a more iUustrious charac- 
ter than Pope has said, that it " is an as- 
sured truth, and a conclusion of experience, 
that "St little or superficial taste^ of philoso- 
phy, may perchance incline the mind cff 
men to atheism, but a full draught thereof 
brings the mind back again to religion**. I 
remember well, when at college, that ser- 
veral of my young companions, elated by 
their little attainments and smatterings of 
philosophy, talked in a stile, judged with a 
rapidity, and^ dictated with a boldness, on 
the most important subjects,*^ of which Sir 
feaac Newtbn would have been afraid and 
ashamed; and of' which they themselves, 
by the serious* reflection' of maturer year^, 
and the acquisition of mure solid knowledge, 
saw the folly, and' now d.eprecatg the effects. 
I strongly suspect; that even my frietid Dr 
Francis; notwithstanding* his woriderful pre- 
t^nces,is but'a mercsmatteret in science; that 
he is vt young man, possessed of some quid:- 
ne«s of apprehension; but that, fascinated 
by the adulation or foolish admiration of his 
equals, he has allowed this quickness to u- 
surp the seat of judgement, and'rooccupy 
the space he should' have allotted- to more 
solid acquirements; 



** Bacoa*s Advancement of Learning. 
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" I know not a more interesting object, 
than a man of learning and genius, who\iai:& 
spent his life in literary acquirements and 
scientific investigations, — ^humbling himself 
to the offices of religion, and deriving his 
chief consolation from the prospect of eter- 
nity, and communication with his God. His 
comprehensive soul grasps, as far as huma- 
nity can go, universal nature, and rises with 
a majestic superiority over common minds. 
But how vastly is his dignity and real en- 
joyment increased, when, withdrawing his 
mind from the contemplation of nature, he 
raises it to God, and approaches the omni- 
potent author of all ! How are his ideas ex- 
tended, and his admiration increased, when 
he reflect? that, in addition to his power 
over this lower world, the Almighty has 
"been pleased to make him an heir of im^ 
mortahty, and the adopted son of his redeem- 
ing love ! I never was so forcibly struck 
with these grand ideas, or heard them more 
sublimely enforced, than I did a few weeks 
ago, in the introductory lecture of a Profes- 
sor of this University, who, after a five yt^;[B 
retirement, had again resumed the exercise 
of his duty. The deep research* and philo- 
sophical acumen of this gentleman, are well 
Icnown ; and his testimony in favour of re- 
ligion, deduced from philosophical princi- 
ples, and supported by accurate reasoning; 
his beautiful allusions, and pathetic infer- 
ences,— will endear him to aH who are sin- 
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cere lovers of virtue and order, and attsloW 
promoters of the best interests of maa^ I 
beard that lecture just about the time I fell 
in with Dr F's book, and, by comparing, as- 
was natural, the dignified reasoning, of the 
professor, the strength and solidity of his 
arguments, the greatness erf" his mind, and 
the extent of his researches, with the base 
scurrility and empty professions of this pseu- 
do philosopher, I coriess my opinion of this 
champion of atheism was not heightened.* 
When I compared the reasoning of the for* 
^er, respecting a future state, the nature of^ 
intellectual pleasures here*, the improvement 
of the human mind, and the enjoyment of 
the Creator hereafter,^ supported by the prin^ 
ciples of philosophy, and the doctrines of 
scripture ,— with the jargon of concatenation^ . 
<>f sensual enjoymciit while we live, and an-- 
nihilation when we die ; whilst I admired^ 
the former, I could not help despising the' 
latter, who^ with bare assertions, and' under 
the semblance of science,, would deprive* 
^an of those hopes and principles, without 
which he would be inferior to the brute-i 
creation ; because he would want what they 
possess,^ — enjoyment adapted to his nature. 

*' To every candid man, capable of judg-r 
^g of the subject, and who will give him- 
self the trouble to enquire into it, it must 
appear unquestionable, that such a system 
of doctrine, and rule of conduct, as we find 
^ ^ the gospel, could not proceed from the 



itatorai abilities or, acquirements of Jesus, as 
a man ; or of any of his followers and ad- 
herents. Our opponents say there is no- 
thing new in the gospel : Were they, how- 
ever, to read it attentively, they would find 
the contrary ; and that, however familiar e- 
ducation may have made its grand outlines 
to us,, they were totally unknown, or unat- 
tended to, till the time of Jesus. As we 
proceed in our view of the external circum- 
stances which accompanied the propagation 
of the gospel, we find the apostles constant- 
ly mistaking its tendency, and, like the Jew% 
expecting that their master was to assume 
ijegal pomp. They witnessed his miracu- 
lous power, and acknowledged his prophe- 
tic character ; but to the last they retained 
their temporal prejudices, and national am- 
bition; These were objects, however, the 
gratification of which was beneath the dig- 
nity of the Saviour of the world. Earthly 
dominion he scorned; earthly greatness^ 
earthly enjoyments, and all the tribes of 
sensual appetites, he proved to be compa- 
ratively beneath the character of man ; be- 
eause, in the natural course of things, they 
are no sooner attained^ than we aie oblige 
ed to leave them for a far different scene, 
to the comforts of whioh they are by no 
means calculated- to contribute. He did 
not teach us, as Dr Francis falsely states, to 
neglect, reason, or to fly from pleasure ; but* 
hjc- taught us to restrain all our faculties and 
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all our propensities, within their, natural 
bounds ; he taught us, what is of more im- 
portance than knowledge, a4id of more last- 
ing satisfaction than pleasure* the nature of 
virtue, and the surest means pf attaining 
happiness. Yet, however important, and 
however excellent, these principles may be, 
they are not such as seem naturally calcu- 
lated to attract general attention, or to en- 
force the obedience of careless men. Our 
Saviour, therefore, might have continued to 
unfold his doctrinesandrecommendhisduties, 
without the success which their importance 
demands, had he not attracted the notice of 
mankind, by a power superior to argument ; 
had he not shewn, that those doctrines and 
duties were not only credible and proper, 
but divine. This he did do, by shewing 
that he was possessed of power superior to 
man ; that he was perfectly acquainted with 
the human heart, and the conduct of Pro- 
vidence in human affairs. These displays 
of power and intelligence were made open- 
ly, without connivance, and were attended 
with such consequences as he avowedly pro- 
posed by them, and which his keenest op- 
ponents could not prevent. That the, effect 
of these displays, or the natural consequence 
to be drawn from them, was keenly resisted 
by those to whom they were afforded, is cer- 
tain ; and that this should be the case, was 
naturally to be expected. — ^Yet the reality 
of them h^s never been controverted, by ^ 



iitigle argument of force, from that day to' 
this. If the whole was a combination of 
imposture and delusion, some strong traces 
of it must have been discovered by those 
who so keenly opposed the whole, and some 
of those concerned in it must naturally have 
been expected by sonie part of their con- 
duct to betray themselves. Yet this is by 
flo means the case. When the doctrines 
and miracles of Jesus attracted peculiarly 
the notice of the Jewish rulers ; and when 
they were determined to get rid of him, by 
putting him to death, one of the twelve, who 
had been constantly with him, betrayed him; 
another denied, and the rest fled from him, 
and he actually sufTeied an ignominious 
death. What was the consequence of all 
this ? — ^Did any of these, or of his other nu- 
merous followers, divulge any secret plan of 
delusion, which had been practised by their 
master ? No : — Yet this must have been 
the case, had any such delusion been prac- 
tised : They owed such honesty, if not to 
their country and their own characters, at 
least, to their own safety. Yet Judas, though 
certainly disposed to go any lengths against 
his master, had nothijng to divulge ; and," no 
sooner had he received the reward- of his 
treachery, than, struck with remorse, he ac- 
knowledged his crime, and laid violent hands 
on himself. — ^Yet, if J^sus had been an im- 
postor, a better witness of it could not have 
been formed, and his conduct could have 
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.^been praise- worthy in bringing him to jus- 
tice. His conduct, therefore, so opposite to 
what, in such circumstances, it must have 
been, afibrds the strongest proof of the in- 
nocence of his master, and the truth of his 
pretensions : Nor, in the general defection 
of our Lord's adherents, could one man or 
woman be found to support the charges of 
the Jewish rulers. Their Master's misfor- 
tunes excited fears for they* own .safety ; but 
though the rulers would have received their 
witness gladly, they had nothing to say a- 
gainst him. Peter's denial of Jesus, upon 
this occasion, has been adduced to invaliaate 
his future testimony, and our opponents con- 
ceive that, on this account, no credit is due 
to him. Had he considered the nature o£ 
the case with more attention, his conclusion 
would have been very different. Peter de- 
nied his master from fear for his own per- 
sonal safety ; and in doing so he did wrong. 
—But when this same Peter came cooUy to 
consider what he had done, he did not per- 
sist in this denial ; as, if his Master had been 
an impostor, he might, and naturally would, 
have done : It certainly would have been both 
his duty and his interest to have exposed 
him i but he repented most bitterly his own 
apostacy, and, in spite of opposition, perse- 
cution, and the fear of tortures and death, 
asserted that he was the Messiah : Stronger 
' evidence of sincerity, or a more credible tes- 
timony of Jesus's Divinity could not be giv- 
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en, as the man evidently shewed himself, by 
his temporary apostacy, unfit to carry on an 
imposttire. If a case were to happen, in our 
courts of justice, of a person put on his trial 
for an enormous crime, and if that person 
should happen to be such a favourite of the 
mob, that they had threatened, and seem- 
ed inclined to execute vengeance against 
any who bore evidence against him ; and if 
a witness, struck with his own danger, should 
prevaricate or conceal what he knew, he 
would act very wrong ; but if, on reflec- 
tion, he should see the enormity of such 
prevarication or concealment, and come for- 
ward with his evidence in defiance of the 
threats of the people, apd to the great risk 
of his life, all the world would be inclined 
to give the highest credit to this last evi- 
dence ; and, though they might despise or 
lament the former weakness of the man, 
they must applaud his present conduct : Or, 
if the case were that of an innocent man; 
and if the same violent opposition were 
made to his defence, no man would hesitate 
to give the fulkst credit to the last state- 
ment ; because no man could doubt but 
that the first was the effect of fear, and the 
latter of the firmest adherence to truth. 

" The conduct of all the other apostles 
and followers of our Lord, on his arraign- 
ment and death, was that' of men totally 
unqualified for any scheme of delusion ;»aiid 
had cur Lord been an impostor, we should 
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never have heard any thing more either of 
hina and his doctrines, but that they had 
been justly suppressed by the civil power ; 
and we should have found many of his 
friends, and all his enemies, confirming the 
propriety of the judgment, and the Justice 
of his fall. The whole was done publicly ; 
and the Jews, who shewed every disposition 
to suppress it, had ample means, if there 
was any falsehood in the case, to detect and 
ruin it for ever. They particularly knew 
that our Saviour said he should rise again ; 
and they took the best possible means of 
detecting any scheme of delusion in this in- 
stance, if any such there had been. The 
apostles and followers of our Lord were 
thunderstruck by his death; and, though 
they could not deny or disbelieve his won- 
drous works, as they had expected him to 
become the temporal deliverer of their 
country ; and, as they saw those hopes frus- 
trated, they were at. a loss what to think of 
him. If it could be supposed that a man, 
such as our Saviour, in whose character no 
flaw was ever found by his keenest oppo- 
nent, could carry deceit to the grave, the 
circumstance! were such that it must have 
rested there for ever. Yet we find these 
same panick-struck apostles, these same ig- 
norant illiterate men, even Thomas, who 
v/as as sceptical as scepticism itself, assert- 
ing, soon after, that their master had risen 
from the dead ; openly proving, before r' 
Dd 
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'people, and preaching before his murderers, 
that he was the Messiah so long expected. 
Had the case not been so as they represent- 
ed it, the confutation of it would have been 
most easy. If persons in their circumstan- 
ces coul4 have been conceived to be so mad 
as to forget their well-grounded fears, and 
again engage in a fruitless imposture, the 
suppression of their scheme, and the ruin 
of themselves, must have been instantane- 
ous. Numbers of their former friends and 
fellow-disciples must have exposed the glar- 
ing cheat ; and not one person in his senses 
would have been convinced by their asser- 
tions ; because the means of confutation 
must have been as clear as noon-day. Still 
less could such conversions have been ex- 
pected, when we reflect, that, by joining the 
apostles, nothing was to be gained but con-^ 
tempt and persecution. Yet among the 
Jews, who had every means of detection in 
their power, the converts were numerous j 
and among these were several of rank and 
learning. Among the Gentiles the apostles 
w^ere still more successful. They appear no 
longer as fearful prejudiced Jews, but 
preach with boldness the truths committed 
to them, in every corner ; arid, though na- 
turally ignorant and unlearned, they speak 
the language of every country they come 
to, as if natives. All this, when combined 
with their former character, and unheard of 
success, is totally inexplicable, upon any 



possible principle, but that of the truth of 
what they taught, and the more than hu- 
man power with which they gave evidence 
of thiit truth. Among the Gentile con- 
verts are persons of high rank and learn- 
ings whose conversion must have beeri 
the consequence of the most accurate en- 
quiry, and the firmest conviction. A- 
niongst these we find Sergius, president 
of Cyprus, Acts xiii. 12. Dionysius the 
Areopagite, ibid, xvii. 34. Polycarp, the 
disciple of St. John, who suffered mar- 
tyrdom, A. D. 179; Justin, who wrote a 
defence of Christianity, A. D. 142 ; Ite- 
naeus, who flourished in the year 183 ; Athe- 
nagoras, who was an Athenian philosopher; 
and wrote a book in its defence in the year 
180*; Origen, TertuUian, and Clemens A-^ 
lexandrinus, who all flourished in the suc- 
ceeding century. It appears, then, certain 
and incontrovertible, that such a person as 
Jesus Christ had been long expected, and 
was particularly so at the time he was borni 
It appears, also, that he was announced as 
the promised Messiah at his birth ; and that 
though he foretold that he should suffet 
death, he also prophecied the extended pro-i 
gress of his doctrines : That, contrary to all 
human expectation, to all probabiUty, and 
in opposition to every obstacle, these doc- 
trines were extended over the civilized 

• Sec an interesting account of this man's tcstkno- 
ny in Addi'son^s Evidences. 
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world : That the apostate Jews, as he fore- 
told, were punished for their obstinacy, by 
the destruction of Jerusalem, and the dis- 
persion of its inhabitants : That so clear was 
this prophecy, and so well known, that not 
a Christian was found within that city, at 
the time of this destruction :* That the ge- 
neral facts^ recorded by the apostles, were 
never controverted, either by Jews or Pa- 
gans,f though the greater part of the for- 
mer, and many of the^ latter, have keofily 
opposed Christianity, by every means in 
their power. It must therefore be erident, 
to every unprejudiced man, that "nothing 
but divine power could have combined such 
circumstances, or have produced, from such 
a source, consequences so impoartant. I can- 
not, as I intended, enter into a particnW 
detail of these circumstances, because I have 
already too long trespassed upon your pa- 
tience. But I will seriously request you to 
consider, with candour and attention, ac- 
cording to the method I have pointed out, 
the whole subject ; and, if you do so, I can 
have no doubt of your conclusion. You 
will find, on such an enquiry, that what in 
St Paul's time Mr M. calls a fainting party^ 
obtained almost universal belief: That the in- 
fluence of the gospel on the morals of man- 

* See St Luke, chap. 21. vcr. 20. 2r. *b,c, 
f Cclbus, Julian, and Porphyry, could not deny but 
that some miracles were performed ; and the Jcw» 0- 
penly confess it iti the Talmud Abvda Zara. 



kind was most salutary : That the virtues 
of the first 'ages of Christianity were such as 
no persecuticMTi, not even unto death," could 
destroy or intimidate : That no set of men, 
since the world began, ever suffered more, 
(though their sufferings Dr F. and Mr M. 
carefully avoid, in their enumeration of 
crimes and persecutions, to mention,) or un- 
derwent their sufferings with greater dignity. 
You will find, as you come lower down, 
that when Christianity was established, 
though its spirit became, as was natural, less 
fervent, its influence continued to be excel- 
lent ; and that, from the highest to the low--, 
est of the people, those enormous instances 
of guilt, which previously appeared under 
the Pagan Emperors of Rome, are never t(> 
be met with. You will find, further, that 
the decay and corruption of Christianity was 
brought on by the irruption of the Goths 
and Vandals, and was continued by the ig- 
norance which their siiccess naturally indu- 
ced. . On an accurate enquiry, you will aU - 
so find, that even the most corrupt systems 
of Christianity, and the most unfortunate 
•«ras of the church, Will bear a comparison 
with the best times of any other system of 
religion whatever ; and that its influence on 
man and human affairs, in its very v/orst 
circumstances, has been comparatively be-*, 
ncfioial. When you reflect seriously upon 
•^U these thing?, and that in every age 
ha3 undergone the most serious invest^ 
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tibn ; and' that, from such investigation, its 
truth has been the more confirmed ; that,, 
instead of being the belief of fools and 
knaves, it has been bdieved and defended 
by the wisest and best men, since it« first 
appearance to the present time; that while 
science has enablea us to dispel the wild su- 
perstitions of antiquity, and the weak be- 
lief of ghosts and hobgoblins, it has tended 
to confirm the most enlightened men in the 
belief of the wonderful works of the Saviour 
of mankind ; and that the names and worka 
of Bacon, Boyle, Newton, Locke, M'Laimn, 
Cud worth, Glarke, Berkeley, Lyttleton, 
West, Addison, Nelson, Jones, Paschal^ 
Grotitts, Bcerhaave, Haller, Bonnet, and 
nuitiberless^ others, will stand, against an 
host of pseudo-philosophexsiand en^ty dab- 
blers in science. — When, I say, you consi- 
der all' these things with attention, and, 
that modesty is the highest ornament, even 
of learning itself, yoii will not be disposed 
to give much credit to the railing of Dr. F; 
and Mr M. ; or to think Bishop Watson un- 
der any obligation to. return an answer to 
their empty boasts and wanton scurrilities; 
Christianity would have suffei^d nothing; 
with candid men, if. the venerable Brelate's 
defence h^dbeen as weak, as it- is able and 
convincing jbeca-use it ha^ already under* 
gone the most serious enquiry, and its/r.uth 
^s Icng ago been fully established^. 
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" It is therefore a piece of affectation 
truly rediculous, and which can only exist 
in minds of little compass and information ; 
it is paying a sorry tribute to the intelli- 
gence of mankind, to suppose that we should 
resign the faith of om' fathers, thus indis* 
putably proved, and thus ably defended, at 
the scurrilous watch-word of a few obscuro 
individuals, with- nothing to recommend 
them but boldness of assertion, and empty 
professions of superior knowledge. I should 
consider him as a miserable casuist, who 
could not defend any argument, however 
untenable, or oppose any »ystem^ however 
excellent,-by sophistry of a more palatable, 
and apparently of a more probable natuiCj 
than our two authors have, done : — But 
matter of fact, I have already said, willcon^ 
fute a tliousand sophisms. And now> to con-, 
elude : — I have reason, gentlemen, to return: 
you my most hearty thanks for the atten-* 
tion you have generally paid to these re- 
marks ; , and . I have great cause to regrelr 
that they have not been more worthy of 
the subject, and of you. You will recol- 
lect, however, that my preparation was 
short ; that my other avocations are nu- 
merous, and that, from, these circumst-ances,- 
I have felt myself obliged to derange my 
plan by the. admission of matter for. which 
I had not provided, and sometimes by re- 
peating what I had before hinted at, w* 
additional circumstances ; or hecause^<at 
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time, I thought the nature of my argument 
required it. I may probably have commit- 
ted other errors of which I am not aware ; 
but I trust you will let them pass under 
your review with candour, at least, if not 
perfect forgiveness; as you must be con- 
vinced, that I had neither motives nor in- 
clination to mislead you ; and when you 
consider, that the only purpose I had in 
view, was to draw your attention, not to a 
complete and perfect defence of revelation 
in all its parts, by my own labour, but to a 
sincere and candid investigation of the whole 
by yourselves : — That the subject is impor.- 
tant, all men must allow ; — and he, who is 
disposed to pay it that attention which it 
merits ; and who knows, as all- men must 
know, how seriously it has been investigat- 
ed, in all its parts, by the ablest men, and 
with what success, especially since the Re- 
formation, — will not be inclined to rest his 
judgement entirely either one way or the o- 
ther, on the casual labours of one or two." 

I, as Secretary to the Society, arid editor 
of this woik, have only further to add, that 
the above speech, which, with the former 
one, is entitled a debate, in comphance with 
the forms of our club, occupied the society 
for three successive meetings, as suggested 
by one of the members, though, for the sake 
of'connection, I have not so divided it. — 
W.hen^the whole was finished, the society 
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unanimously voted their thanks to Mr Chris- 
tian for his trouble. — Many were highly 
gratified ; though, that this was the case with 
the whole, I have no reason to suppose. I 
have, however, had no opportunity, having 
been absent on business since that time, to 
discover the real sentiments of those who 
took the part of infidelity. The change in 
Mr Goodwill's manner, which was remarked 
at the end of what I have called the second 
debate, was still more obvious in the subse- 
quent stages : — Biit, the first intimation I 
received of his real sentiments, was from the 
following letters, which were accompanied 
with a short note from Mr Christian, who, 
knowing my intention of making the whole 
public, allowed me to make use of them, if 
I thought proper. 
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LETTER, 

From Mr GOODWILL to Mr C5RISTIAN. 

Parcus Deorom cultor et infrequeas, 

Insanieotis dum sapientias 
Consultus erro ; nunc retrorium 
Vela dare, at que iterare cursus 

Cogor relictos. Hor. 



Sir, 
You will doubtless be surprised to find yourself 
addressed, at this time and in this manner, by one, 
of whom, on account of his conduct at the Society 
(in which, half a year ago, you appeared as the Ad« 
vocate of Revelation,) and on other occa.^ons, with 
which you must be well aquaintcd, you can enter- 
tain no good opinion. This consideration has made 
so deep an impression on my jnind, that, though 
anxious, after much reflection, to lay my former 
conduct and present turn of thought candidly before 
you, and humbly to request your advice and assist- 
ance in chalking out, and confirming me in, a mode 
of life more worthy of a rational and moral being, 
I haye been hitherto restrained, lebt you should 
spurn from you the contemptible being who so au- 
daciously railed against what he did not understand, 
and what you justly esteem so sacred. I will not 
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indeed assert bat that the fear of ridicule has also 
had some little effect upon me. Led, bj the force 
of your arguments, the influence of your example, 
and the dignified fervor of jour .manner, to think 
with some degree of coolnei^s and consistency oo 
religion, in general, and my own life in particular, 
I very soon began to tremble at the consequence? of 
'a conduct in every respect so unjustifiable a% mine 
now appears to have been. Urged by these reflec- 
tions, \?hich, as 1 could not restrain them, became 
very uneasy to me, I hare at length got oVcr the 
false shame which has so long kept me silent ^ and 
I trust 1 am prepared to meet the sneer of my for- 
mer companions, at least with indifference. I have 
brought my* elf also to hope that your indignation 
'will subside into pity, when t have related the lead- 
ing features of my wretched life j and that you will 
charitably contribute to bring to perfection what 
your reasoning has already excited, — an ardent de- 
sire of instruction and amendment, and of averting, 
^% far as possible, the consequences of my folly. 

1 believe 1 may ascribe the origin of my crimes 
and of my misfortunes to the early death of my mo- 
ther. Deprived of her fostering care, 1 was left 
almost entirely to the freedom of my own will. 
My lather, who was a man. of pleasure, paid little 
regard to my education, and none to my morals or 
religion. The only instruction I had, on either of 
these subject)}, was from the occasional admonition 
of an old muden lady, my mother^s aunt* These 
flight impressions were therefore very soon obliter- 
ated. Possessed of a genius naturally quick^ and of 
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Spirits uncommonly high, (dangerous qualities if 
unrestrained) i very soon despised the common 
trammels of the school, and the common drudgery 
of education. At College I receired the unlimited 
adulation of every boy who wished to imitate the 
conduct for which I was distinguished ^ and their 
ill bestowed praise unfortuudtely contributed to in- 
crease .my natural petulance, and impatience of con- 
troul. A lad of spirit, as I was always denominated, 
sticks at nothing ^ and accordingly I soon became so 
bold, as confidently to declaim against every thing 
"whicli I conceived had any tendency to restrain the 
progress of my genius, .or tlic bent of ray inclina- 
tions. I ridiculed the Bible, which I had never 
read, and of which 1 was certainly no competent 
judge, as a collection of old wives fables : 1 treated 
every species of religion as the effect of hypocrisy, 
enthusiasm^ or superstition j and I considered every 
exertion of authority as tyranical and unjust. In 
our societies (for we had what we' called literary 
societies) the professors, alFordtd a never failing 
source of amusement and ridicule to us. We com- 
plained of their rigour, which, God knows, when I 
now reflect on it, was not great, and certainly not 
equal to what it should have been : We even ven- 
tured to sit in judgment on their abilities, and to 
pronounce them ignorant, and their notions con- 
tracted, because they sometimes urged us to great- 
er progress in science than we thought proper , and 
because they prohibited us from amusing ourselves 
with novels in the class. In short, Sir, during the 
three years that I continued at the Uuiversity, my 
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scientific inQprovcmcnts were almost totally ob« 
$cured by my progress in dissipation. I became 
regardless of all authority, civil and religious, which 
I considered as. mere modifications of tyranny and 
arbitrary power, and I was pot very attentive to 
common decency. 

At length, the long wjshcd for period arrived, 
which forever freed me from a place which I thought 
totally unfit for a gentleman ; and I eagerly posted 
off to Edinburgh, to what I called the ehjoyment 
of life, I was npw eighteen, and with avidity.culti- 
vatcd the society of those who were of dispositions 
similar to my own, 1 soon found, in this metropo- 
lis, many who were much farther advanced in what 
I considered as true learning and elegant enjoyment 
than I could pretenid to be j and though 1 had dis- 
dained the authority of professors and masters, I 
enlisted under their direction with alacrity, and 
lioped one day to equal, if not to surpass them. 
My father had been dead three jears ; but the old 
lady, who had occasionally instructed me in my 
earlier youth, was still alive, and still anxious for 
xny honour and improvement, ^he had influence 
enough to persuade me, or at least my tutors, that 
I ought to study ,law ^ and 1 accordingly entered 
for that purpose : but I was too fond of company 
and dissipation, to attend to it with any degree of 
assiduity or success* My companpns were chosen 
from among the young men of the law, the students 
of physic in the University, and from men of no 
profession at all j and, by a strange fatality, I was 
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le^ almost imperceptibly, and without an effort, 
into the most dissolute society in the whole .town^ 

To be particular respecting my Conduct from 
ttbat time to this, would be a sapexfluous task, alike 
unpleasant to me and tedious to yom I must how- 
ever say, that, though extremely dUsipAted, and 
^sslpated from a kind of principle, in which, i was 
eonfirmed by the infiuence of exitm^, ridicule. and 
thoughtlesness, feelings sometimes arose in iny mindi 
^hich, ptopcrrly directed, might have led to a. con* 
duct less unworthy. I was possessed of sinceridLyy 
aitd I did not entirely want benevic^ence* Of xeli- 
g^ion I knew little ^ and the ridicule of my compa- 
fiions, and my own vices, now strengthened by Jbabit, 
allowed' me neither leisure nor inclination to im-" 
prove that knowledge; I thus^ pissed the pftxiodof 
three years in a way neither hinoceat nor honoura- 
ble y when I took possession of the estate, which^ 
by my father^s death six yearst before, had devoliVed 
0n me, considerably encumbered, and .evc^n lessened 
by his extravagance; To- my tutori, who were 
creatures of his, 1 feel myself little indcbtcdk They 
cleared oflF, during my minority, a few incumbran^ 
Cfcs 5 but they afforded me more money than I knew 
how to use, and allowed me in most cases to do as 
1 pleased. 

About this period (1793) the parties in the coun« 
try run high, and the cry foe liberty was loud and 
incessant* I and my thoughtlefs companions joined 
ia the cry ^ and, what is very remarkable, except 
one who was obliged to leave the country^ though 
v¥ry keen, we had prudence enough to keep xnih* 
E e 2 
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in (uch bounds as that the law could not affect d?» 
In the winter of 1793-4 we formed what we called a 
phihi(^hic6i focitty, in which we declaimed most 
violently against tyranny and arbitrary power, and 
rang various changes on despotism, and liberty, per- 
secution and patriotism. Amongst my coi^pamoos 
at this time were several- students of very conttder- 
able abilities, some foreigners, and others natives of 
the British Empire. As they were possessed of 
more learning, more specious manners, and more 
external decency, than 1 had been for some tims 
accustomed to, the variety was pleasing j my attach- 
ment to them became strong, and I conceived my- 
self in the high way of improvement and happ> 
ness. 

Tt*y represented the present age as the most 
enlightened period of society : They asserted that 
philosophy, which is the cultivation of reason, had 
sow risen to a height unknown to former ages t 
That its progress had indeed been gradual \ but that 
at present It was making strides to perfection un* 
commonly rapid^ and that, when it (liould atrrive at 
perfection, which it must evidently sOon do, happi*- 
ness and philanthropy would universally prevail; 
The great obstilclcs to the final completion of this 
happy progress, they contended, were the vile esta- 
blishments of Europe both'civiland religious, which 
they therefore dfeclkred must be destroyed. They 
also asfserted, that every true philosopher and patriot- 
was contributing, and ought to contribute, as mucb 
as poffible, to their destruction : That prudence re- 
quired them to perform this task with as much clr« 
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oum^P^ction asi poflible ; That however, a? th©* 
cbapge. they wifhed and expected to brmg about^ 
was evidently important, just and necessary, every 
means ought to be used to forward it : That they 
who would not fubmit to be enlightened, should be 
compeUed ^ and that it was entirely a question of 
prudence at what time and in what manner this 
force should be applied^ One tiring, they said, was 
certain > that it was the business of all true philoso- 
phers to sieze the first favourable opportunity of imW 
tating the glorious example held forth to an ad mir- 
ing world by those illustrious philosophers, patriots 
and philanthropists,-— the French. These, in sub- 
stance, were the principles of my. new associates> 
which they variously miodified, combined and ex« 
plained, at various times, interspersing the' whole 
with abundant ridicule of the civil polity and reli- 
gious establishments of this kingdom, of the consti- 
tuted authorities, and even of the common distinct 
tions of society. They declaimed f^^quently • on 
the antiquated and absurd nature of our. laws ^ and 
particularly condemned the niod^ of our education, 
as totally unfit for the genius and enlightened nature 
of the times. - I have accordingly lieard them ridi- 
cule and condemn the most celebrated professors of 
our very, celebrated university, and the words ^rrDi- 
ltdg]^dfooh^ and academic tyrants j were often in their 
mouths. This reasoning and these declamations pleas-^ 
ed me ext^remely ^.and, as they Mattered my vanity, . 
I railed with the best of them, contending, witb * 
much eagerness, for the right of private judgement,., 
against the usurpations of establibhmcnts, and quot.- - 
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fog, often With air air of Icamc J iiitpofttMlt«; f*»c 
celebrated vcite of HoriTce, 

NviKui addictus jurare ih i)efbd nHtgfsfti^ 
^Uch was the mottb of our society. 

Sueh was the society I generally «tteiid^^d; ' and' 
such; in short, without le^enlng niy f&tthtt divstpa- 
tfon, the principles 1 generally foHowect. Nor was 
the reformation of toy private charaeter thott^ht itf 
the smallest degree requisite by my new as9ddhite<S4 
For though they were specious men-, selfeonceicetl 
beyond what I am able to describe, and though they 
often talked of virttfe in lofty terms, they were ve-i 
ry favourable to those of their society who happened 
to b& vicious 'y and indeed there was no vice in whicfa 
they themselves cbuld no^t occasionally indulge ; Imd ' 
if they thought any^alKation or excu^ necessary, il 
was easy to say, as they often did, that th6 iniiatB 
of philosophers are very dfflerent iti their natiire» 
and therefore to be very differently esftiimttcd, from 
those of the idolatrous Oirfstians. Having tha» be- 
come the willing dupe of these artful men, I at 
length began to sport tojrneW philosophioal acquire- 
ments in every company where I thbUght toy infill'- 
ence would make them pass without objection ; and 
they were heartily pleased to see my endeavours to 
disseminate their opinions. My first effort gener- 
ally was, by talking of the necessity arid hapfiy con- 
sequences of a reform, of equal laws, and an eqaal 
distribution of justice, to conciliate the affbctions of 
of my hearers^ To prevent or disarm opposition, I 
made use of a variety of abstract terms, uiicoiDinoa 
allusions, and bold assertions, by which means I g€« 
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stiperior knowledge. Having acquired, or tbouglit 
that I h'ad aoqmred, their confidenee and respect, I 
ventured artfully to declaim on the absuiditieft of re>^ 
Bgion y and to ridicule the grinaaees, hypocrisy, and 
useless expence of an ignorant, idle, and linnirisus 
Clergy, "with a variety of other matters, which I 
need not now particularly enumerate. My cndea- 
youi% in that part of the country where the greater 
part of my propierty lies, were, I lament to add, but 
too successful. Several of my farmers have so far 
foUovved my ideas, and those of my oracle, Thomas 
Baitie^ that, for a considerable time back, they have 
entirely neglected church, ahd even prevented their 
children from being baptized, wishing ^hem, as they 
say, to be educated free from prejudice, and, par- - 
tkularly, to be kept ignorant of the Christian su« - 
perstitien. A large portion of people, in some ad- 
joining manufacturing towns and villages, likewise 
perverted by my means, or with my knowledge, have 
absolutely burnt their Bibles, and have become com- 
plete Levellers and Atheists. I need not add, and 
i wish I had not occa^on to deplore, that with their 
infidelity and their levelling, they have become idle, 
vicious, and insolent. The consequences I now 
most bitterly lament 5 and I firmly believe, from 
what 1 have seen, and have had but too much con- 
cern with, that of all the pests of civilized socife- 
ty, of all the artful opponents of human virtue and 
happiness-, infidels and levellers are the most destruc- 
tive and alarming. These men are assiduous, they 
«re indefatigable^ and they appear in a thousand d^'*" 
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StfttA t ku f t if in o)p&eT wMb the mate cextakty M 
faceted ; tnd fvbere tliey meet with a numbet oi 
men half virtooas, half yiciotts, half learned, half ig^ 
naranty their effoity tdce effect with a rapidity of 
which they who have not had occasion to see it, caa 
have DO conception. 

Oat of their most successfaland fatal engines of 
of seduction, is the iastitudon of what is called 
Reodiimg Socieiief^ which are now namcrous in vs-' 
rioas* parts of the country. The plan is specious, 
because the avowed object of it is improvement in 
knowledge and virtue 5 and it nught be usefiil, were 
it under proper management. But as unenlighten- 
ed men, the bulk of whose time must be employed 
in mamial labour, can be no proper judges of what 
should form the subject of their enquiries, they must 
be extremely liable to error, and to become the 
dupes of artful men* Accordingly, into most of 
those with which I am acquainted, such men, if they 
had not a hand in establishing them, have afterwards 
found means ta insinuate themselves ^ and, in gener- 
al, by contending that a liberal mind must beware 
of established prejudices, and willing to hear both 
sides of every question, they cruelly bereave the 
poor ignorant members of their religion, their loy» 
aky, and their comfort, whilst they are buoying them 
up with the idea that they are improving in know- 
ledge, liberality, and happiness. 

From this account, Sir, you will perceive; that^ 
though a very young man, 1 have been a most de* 
structive member of society. But 1 earnestly re- 
quest you not to sp^irn me on that account fromypu. 
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a$ totally unworthy of your countfimnce and advices 
Indeed 1 have therefbre the more occasion for botfai^ 
My crimes have been the result of circumstances pe- 
culiar and unfortunate ^ ai^d though 1 by no meant 
make this remark in order to palliate their en^rnii^ 
tjf I hope you will hence be the more readily in« 
duced to lend me your assistance in reforming my 
own conduct, and, as far as possible, that of others^ 
^who ewe their corruption to my unfortunate activi- 
ty. The general cause of all my follies^, I judge to 
be want of religion, self conceit, and impatience of 
restraint* When obliged, in my early years, by the 
authority of my old aunt, to go to church, 1 went 
there only because compelled ^ and though, by her 
means, I received some instruction in the principles 
of Christianity, I easily disburdened myself of tha 
incumbrance, when removed from her inspection, in 
which I was but too fatally encouraged by thoso 
who ought to have known better, and to have acted 
more honourably by me. Thobgh, therefore, I havo 
declaimed with confidence, a& you have heard, a^ 
gainst religion, 1 was totally unacq^uaipted with its 
principles or.pTOofs, till! heard }our speeches in 
cur society ; and I can truly assert, that few of my 
deluded companions, who dignify themselves with 
the appellation of philosophers, are much better in^ 
struct cd on this head than myself. When you first 
heard me speak on this subject, I had not read, as 
^ as I recollect, a single chapter of the Bible, {torn 
the time I was at school y and in our private meet* 
ings, I have heard the same confession made by those 
whom I acknowledged' as my guides. If we ever. 
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pose of turning it into ridicule j and thus, ia jiaitico- 
lar» the Apol^gjf of Bishop Watson was treated with 
the most wanton disrespect, and the vob^X acrim^nioui 
contentpt \ for which his Lordrihip^s character came 
in for no small portion* Yoar speeches, which were 
provoked by my folly, to which, however, I was 
urged by others, exhibited the subject of religion in 
a light in vHiich 1 had never been accustomed to 
view it \ and exposed my own cond.uct in a way 
which, as I could not cofiiutek, eccasIo«ed| for some 
time, most irksome feelings. The whole made a ve- 
ry strong impression up'dn my mind,— an iapresMon, 
which, 1 truU, shall never be obliterated. It rests 
However with you, to completethegood work which 
yon have- thus ^happily be^n. 
' I- need not tell you that my affairs are in cooiu- 
tiOD ;^for, beit^ the only, man of f^rtune'ln qur chib, 
Li>eGame of tewrse- a bird of prey to all- the other 
nembers. Thos^ however, is a-cireamMaace,^ which, 
ill my present' sitiiatien,- i consider as of iaferior 
note. 1 trust they are^not yet so far gone^ or so 
ifnich confused, but that tbfeyniay by econ^fAy be 
retrieved :-*-Bflt, without the advice atid help of 
WQOther, I cannot be absolutely certain 'that 1 have 
fbirtitude enough' entirely to throw off my former 
vices and 'acquaintances, and finally, t» return to a 
more worthy mode of-life. I fondly hope, there- 
fbre, that, as frdm you I learned my danger, to jou 
I m«y yet owe my final reformation \ and that, ^ 
though yo«i mufrt detest my conduct, your charitr 
vill yet induce you to save me fromits most avrfiti 



xttott obliged and most httmble s«rv$tat, 

Francis Goodwill,, . 

JEDTKBURQ^i 29tili May 1797- 






MvL CHRISTIAN'S ANSWER, , 

.Cernenda autcm 4nigcntcr, nc fallant ea nos vitia, qu« vfft«- 
tcm, ▼idencur imitari. ' .Cickr^. 

8flBpe Iat«e vitltm proxiibia^U Jmq}. .O^in- 

TaouGH I was at £rst ^ .good deal astonished, 
and perhaps indignant, at jour conciMiCt apd petu- 
lance in our society, my indignation soon gave 
yray^ to coiiif assion for .your .unfortunate delusion* 
Having seen many young men in your situation, se- 
duced at^i^st by a negligent or erroneous educatiop, 
and afterwards con^rined in the corruptions they had 
thus acquired by artful and designing jnen, I guessed 
^your circu/nstances before 1 had. certain information 
of them, and was atiirst disposed to thi^ow myself 
in .your way, and, if possible, to prevent you from 
absolnte ruin. On enquiry, however, and on fur- 
ther reflection, I determined to leave you to your- 
self ; because I thought, if what X said publicly, 
had no effect, private admonitions would only ex- 
posa me to the further insolence and ridicule of your 
•associates, and perhaps to ill-usage from yourself. 
1 need not therefore tell you, that your letter of 
the 29th instant, which I received yesterday, on 
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'Ibe tvhdle, ga^e me pleasure. I say, on the-vrlioley 
for, though I am by no means disposed to upbraid^ 
I Am equally unwilling and unable to extenuate or 
excuse the enormity of your conduct. I feel a de« 
gree of satisfaction, however, which I cannot easily 
describe, in Slaving been the means of exciting your 
present dispositions ; and, though I will not flatter 
myself that I am quali^ed to undertait^e a task so 
iniportant, nothing on my part shall be wanting tp 
improve those dispositions into settled principles of 
* virtue and religion. But I must inform you, that 
the most irksome part of the task must be perform- 
ed by yourself, and that the chief difBculties must 
be surmounted Ijy your own energy. The most rin* 
fortunate and deplorable circumstance in your case, 
is, the perversion of so many ignorant persons, 
\9hom, it is to be feared, the most assiduous exer- 
tions will never restore to thdr former principles 
and comfort. It is easy to seduce and pervert a 
body of ignorant men 3 but slow, painful and doubt- 
ful, in their issue, are the means by which they are 
to be recovered. Vice makes its first advances by 
stealth -y and, in its fir^t stages, appears under the 
semblance of virtue. Its nature and its conse- 
quences are artfully concealed, even from the mind 
on which it operates, till, by the influence of the pas- 
sions, and the power of habit, it takes effectual 
root. Then the mask is generally thrown off} it 
appears in its native colours, and avowedly pursues 
its course, without attending to circunr, stances or 
consequences. What before would have alarmed 
or disgusted, becomes pleasant or necessary :— Even 
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xhc^ desire &f concealment is laid aside, and the un- 
li^gpy victitat having gradually >isen from one step 
to. ajpa.ther, at length reaches the Summit of infa- 
my, and f lories in bis shame. From such a state 
£cw have foj:titude enough to retreat. I hope, my 
^ear.sir, you will find yourself to be an exception j 
but my fears for those you have unfortunately con- 
tributed to seduce, scarce allow me this hope. 

Nothing apjpears to me to afford a greater instance 
of the corrviption of our nature ; nothing certainly 
contributes more to promote that corruption, — than 
this circumstance y viz.'" that the best things are 
ofite^ apt to be j^crvcrted to the worst purposes, 
and that, the most malignant vices, or the sources 
frpAn whence thej spring, often appear, and gain 
credit, under the specious garb of virtue. There 
ai;e many, vices of a most destructive nature, and 
nusy modes of seduction equally dangerous, which 
it is not only possible, but common, to deck out in 
si»ch a manner,, as that they shall generally pass 
a& thp effect of a refined and liberal habit of think- 
ing. A. celebrated orator of antiquity has justly 
remarked, that every particular virtue has some 
vice so like it, as sometimes to render it diSieult to 
di^tingiMsh between them. Thus, licentiousness 
a^ f(>olbardinje S8, if syc^^sful, may pass under the 
nanies:of liberty and fortitude^ obstinacy, cruelty 
and superstition, may be so represented, as to ob« 
taia the praise due to patience, justice and religion > 
profusion may be esteemed liberality ; and parsimo« 
nj# ffttgality 'y timidity may be mistaken for modes- 
ty ^ h^ghtiACSS for dignity j weakness for mercy > 
Ff 
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find cunning for prudence. Nothing affords suc^ 
scope for the artful exertions of designing men, or 
is fO apt to mislead the ignorant, and confound the 
weak, as this apparent afljnity between virtue an4 
vice ^ and no plan of seduction has been more assi- 
duously or more successfully pursued, during the 
present age, than this has beeti, All those duties, 
vrhich are of imperfect obligatioh, which, being in 
some respects indeterminate, cannot be absolutely 
commanded or rigorously enforced, arc particularly 
liable to be thus perverted ^ and have accordingly 
given colour to much flimsy reasoning, to distinc- 
tions and conclusions of endless variety. But such 
misrepresentations do not always rest here ^ but are 
often, from the natural ppogresi of every vicious 
propensity, extended to duties of perfect obligation. 
Eccentric ppixuons on almost every subject, howe- 
ver determinate, are by some men anxiously adopt- 
ed, and keenly defended *, and elaborate treatises 
have sometimes been written, in order to defend 
falsehood or perjury, and other crimes equally dis- 
graceful to our nature, and injurious to society. 
Truth is thus often buried in the mist of scepti* 
cism 'y and so commodiously formed, as complete- 
ly to accord with the passing whim of the day. 
Nay, so far has the loye of variety carried some 
men, that, provided you oppose, no matter how, 
those principles which have had the sane tiott of 
antiquity, or have been rendered venerable by 
establishment, and the celebrity of those who 
have for ages professed or defended them^ if 
their candjur^ or, more probably, their cvn pri« 
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Vate opinions, will not permit them to allow th^t 
you are in the right, they will, without hesitation, 
grant, because you have left the beaten tract, that 
you are in the road to truth j at all events, they 
will conclude, for your cqmfort, that, whether your 
enquiry be successful or not, provided you think so, 
and are satisfied, it is enough. Truth, therefore, it 
ypould appear, were such reasoning to be followed 
in estimating it, is just what every one chooses to 
think it, and becomes as variable as the wind. Thus, 
by artfully applying conclusions, which, in certain 
circumstances, are just, to cases in which they do not 
hold at all, have infidels and sceptics strewed the 
road of knowledge with endless doubts and difficul- 
ties. Xiike the false prophets, who are foretold in 
scripture, and who, appearing in sheeps cloathing, 
though inwardly they are xavening wolves, would 
deceive, if it were possible, the very elect,-*-these 
men exhibit virtue, happiness, and truth, as the ob- 
jects of their pursuit ; whilbt, by making each man^s 
conduct depend, not en an invariable law, but on 
feeling, sentiment, or circumstances, .they most ef- 
fectually contribute to annihilate all virtue, honour, 
and honesty^ 

Nothing is more dangerous (I speak from expe- 
rience) than the rage for new opinions, and original 
or uncommon modes of thinking, which unfortunate- 
ly so much obtains at present. Such nostrums may 
afford a temporary gratification to vanity, but this 
will, in all probability, be accompanied with the 
seeds of future contrition. I have known several 
persons, of considerable note in the literary world. 
F f 2 
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and I have heard of others, who, in the fall meri- 
dian of. their glory, have sometimes pursued those 
unsubstantial vanities, and who, bj a strange incon- 
sistency have, during the pursuit, imagined that they 
would become the strongest pillars of their future 
fame. But, in the end of their days, and whem no- 
velty had broke the charm which had hitherto de- 
luded them, they saw and acknowledged their folly ; 
because they then found, that what they had pur- 
sued, from sport, for recreation, or from vanity, had 
produced consequences which they never intended,, 
and had been tnade th'; basis of reasoniogs, and the 
motives to actions, which they abhorred; Indeed, 
the human mind cannot thus he tampered with, with- 
out matcrtalinjtrfy. What at present may appciar 
trifling, may hereafter be followed by most import- 
ant conseqiiences. The operation may be slow, but 
it will be sure ) and what was at first meant pro* 
bably only to amuse the urrdcr>tand3ng, may after- 
^wards be found possessed of qualities to pervert the 
judgtoent. By these remarks, I am far from in- 
tending to calumniate the pursuit of truth, or to re- 
tard the improvement of knowledge. I own, how- 
ever, I am of opinion, that tiuth is more likely to 
be found in the good old way^ than amidst the crude 
and eccentric opinions of modern philosophers, whose 
labours 1 deprecate, not because I am unwilling to 
be convinced, but because I find them, if not abso- 
lutely vicious in themselves, leading to vice and er- 
ror in those who ate not capable of distinguishing 
between truth and falsehood. Nothing surely can 
be more laudable, than to enquire after truth, and 
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^io employ ourselves in the culcivation of those fa- 
culties which God has bestowed upon U9. This is 
a general mixim, to- which no man can object. Eut 
it may be abused, and, under this fair pretence, men 
siay be artfully deprived of their dearest comforts. 
It is thus that those reading sQcieties which you men- 
tioDi and some of which' 1 have also known, have 
operated on the minds of ignorant men j and it is thus 
that the artful paitizans of infidelity and faction 
' li a ve excited and kept awake the clamours which 
disgrace th^se times. To oppose these efforts, has 
become unfashionable : To oppose them by reason- 
ing, is stigmatized as illiberal : To repress them by 
authority, though thelx baneful consequences be as 
clear as day, is called persecution. Nay, these men 
have not unfrequently voluntarily laid themselves 
open to legal censure, that they might more power- 
fully operate on the minds of the ignorant, by re- 
presenting themselves as persecuted patriots, or as 
the innocent victims of a love of truth. 

Perhaps, the most alarming feature of the pre- 
sent day, is the tendency in our youth to this dar- 
ing mode of thinking, and of action ', because it 
affords us a still more melancholy prospect of what 
is to succeed. The vanity, the petulance, and ig- 
norance, of those with whom you spent your early 
years, you have exposed in colours sufficiently strongj. 
and 1 can vouch for the truth of your representa- 
tion in general, from numerous instances, both a:- 
broad and at home, which have come under my ot^n 
observation. In the Universities, they often for' 
that they are but scholars, and petulantly as 

Ff 3 
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the character of philosophers, >vheD as jet they bare- 
ly know the outlines of science, or perhaps not quite 
so much. Their pride, combined with dissipation, 
leads them often to feel authority irksome, and the 
restraints of a college painful. They therefore ca- 
lumniate their masters, in order to palliate their 
own crimes ^ and complain of ignorance and impro- 
per method, on the part of their superiors, when the 
fault is evidently and wholly their own. If their 
petulance, their negligence, and ignorance, shall 
finally meet with that return which such conduct 
merit«, no bounds can contain their indignant rage. 
They complain of their masters, who have probably 
done no more than their duty, in the most malicious 
and acrimonious terms ; and endeavour to excuse or 
conceal their own faults, by asserting, that their 
teachers wish to repress genius, freedom of thought, 
and learning, free from, and superior to, the tram- 
mels of. the schools ; and that they shew themselves, 
in the republic of letters, petty tyrants. 

Modesty, were'these youths possessed of such a 
quality, would naturally repress such violent ebulli- 
tions \ and would lead them to imagine, that though 
their masters are not infallible, as they have had 
more experience, and arc in all probability possess- 
ed of more coolness than they, it is possible they 
are less liable to error. At all events, of the ex- , 
eitiotf of authority in such cases, they are the only 
proper judges •, and the scholars of all others the 
yfoist. The modest virtues are certainly those 
which are calculated to adorn and to recommend 
youth 5 and without which no great hopes of future 
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celebrity can generally be entertained. The only 
expectatioa which petulant wit, and intolerance of 
restraint in early life, iseem calculated to raise,<«^9 
unrestrained ridicule of every thing serious or sacred, 
and universal tutbulence and licentiousness, in their 
maturer years. Instances might be adduced, in 
"which pride has emted such perspns to exertions 
ivhich have aftervirards raised them high in the lists 
of fame. But their obstinacy is generally equally 
conspicuous, then, as it was in their youth, and often 
degenerates into a malignant and envious opposition 
to whatever retards their views, or restrains their 
passions. It oftener happens, however, that such 
conduct in early youth, is followed, not by future 
greatness even of this equivocal kind, but by igno« 
ranee and oblivion. 

It is from these sources, my dear Sir, that we axe 
to derive the infidelity and vices of the present age j 
and he who has carefully examined the causes, can- 
not justly admire the effects. The persons, howe- 
ver^ who most assiduously retail the cry about re- 
form in the state, and superstition in the diurch, 
carefully keep this out of view) though it would 
not be very difficult to prove, that they have them- 
selves greatly contributed to the rise and progress 
of such vicious dispositions, undoubtedly because 
they think, and justly think, that such principles and 
conduct, generally adopted, would most effectually 
promote their purposes. I have known many in- 
stances of these artful deceivers being on the watch 
for every new student who arrived in the Universi- 
ty, at which they took their post, and most assidu- 
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M%lf using every means, fair and foul, to perVert 
Aeir minds, and render tbem dissatisfied vnth tKeir 
teacbers. There was particularly one man, wbose 
banishment to Botany Bay has been lamented with 
all the pathos of wUch language is capable, and 
^bose character has been celebrated, even in Parlia- 
ment, as that of a martyr to the love of truth and 
Uberty,— whose conduct in this respect was inost no- 
torious and detestable. He was- a member of one 
of the most ancient and celebrated Universities in 
Europe j and, till his behaviour became such as to 
oblige him to leave it, he allowed no young man to 
settle in it, without attempting to shake his religious 
creed ^ to pervert his notions of govermcnt 5 and to 
render him dissatisfied with his teach^rs^ and turbu- 
lent in the community. His dexterity, in excitiag 
animosities among the masters, and turbulence a- 
mong the scholars, is well known^ and at length 
brought him the return which it merited; In eve- 
ry University of any magnitude, with which I am 
acquainted, 1 have found persons of similar princi- 
, pies, and of at least equal activity, directed, howc- 
. ver, generally with more reserve. That there are 
such in this University I need not inform you, as 
. you have suffered not a little from their artifices. 
. But that we should have our seminaries of learning 
. contaminated by insolent foreigners, as mentioned 
in your letter y that we should have our youth pcr- 
- verted } our mode of education traduced ; and our 
. religion and laws calumniated, by exotics, totally 
unacquainted with them, and of whom we know no- 
thing,— 4sy if possible,, still more intolerable. Men 
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and policy of foreign state* as they please 5 but na • 
man can be at liberty, while tinder the protection 
of any state, to contribute to its overthrow, or to 
lender its sttbjects dissatisfied with their religion and 
laws^ not merely because he can probably^be na 
good judge of either, but because sucfh conduct is 
morally and fundamentaHy wrong. 1 believ^t/hoW- 
ever, it is a principle of the modem systems, that 
philosophers arc to endeavour to reform all natioifs, 
and| if possible, to disseminate uf^i versal* philanthro- 
py. I confoss I do not admire so broadband indefi- 
nite a basis ; and am still inclined to believe, that 
the narrower foundation of the partial affections, 
' and the social divefglhg from them, will be fbufld 
to proceed from more sound policy, and to be even- 
tually productive of more salutary effects. 

Such, in short, are the dangers, and such the prin- 
ciples, of the present dny. The whole, I am coti- 
yinced, proceeds on a system artfully contrived, acid 
eagerly pursued y and the effects, were it finally to 
succeed, would, in my apprehension, be dreadful in- 
deed. Religion affords the strongest barrier against 
the designs of these insidious men y and religion has 
accordingly been attacked by them with all the art 
of which they are capable ) and no mwans, %vhich 
could be supposed to produce any effect, have been 
left untried to put it out of countenance. It is no 
small consolation to me, that my poor^ endeavours 
in its defence have been so successful as to warn 
. you of your dinger, and to induce you to separate 
from a set of men, whose views, though geoeraUj 
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concealed under speelous appearaocetf, are of ihi 
mo&t daogeious tendency. 

I am sorry that, from being obliged to go to the 
•country to-morrow, I shall not have it in my power 
to visit you till my return, which, however, will be 
in a forlmght at farthe t. 1 tru^t, what i have not? 
laid, together with what you yourself have experi- 
enced, will exhibit the character of your former as- 
sociates in such a light, as to confirm you more and 
more in your renunciation of th^m. Your task, I 
must repeat, will, in the beginning, be difficult ^ be- 
cause it will present you, for some time, with little 
else but imaged of your own misconduct. Deter« 
mined perseverance, however, will at length, and I 
trust,' soon, rarmooot those di6iculties,- and will af« 
ford you gratifications of a higher nature than any 
you have hitherto been accustomed to ^ wiU enable 
you to enjoy pleasures which please liponi reflection. 
1 have sent you some book$, which I conceive may 
have a tendency to directs your ideas into the pro- 
per channel ^ and which may probably assist you in 
your farther enquiries into the truth of that religiort 
which you have so long neglected and despised. 
When you have made that progress in these stu- 
dies, whieh 1 hope to be the happy witness of, you 
ivill indeed be astonished at your former delusion, 
during which, you are doubtless ready to confess, 
that your portion of real enjoyment has been very 
. scanty ; while of these pursuits you may truly use 
the language of Cicero, and say : *' Haec studia a** 
dolescentiam alunt, senectutem oblectant, secundas 
res omant, adversis perfugiumi ac solatium prse* 
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bent, delectant domi, non iropedlunt fons, pernor*' 
tant nobiscum, peregiinantur, rusticantur." 

As you have not lately attended the meetings of 
our society, you probably do not know that they are 
still continued once every three weeks } and that I 
have been induced, not altogether with my will, to 
promise, at our next meeting, some general remarks 
on the political state and opinions of the country,, in 
the present period, as a kind of sequel to those oxi 
levelaticin : political duty undoubtedly forming a 
part, and a very important part, of our religioiss Or 
bligation. If you wish to hear what litt}e 1 have t6 
say on this subject, and are not afraid to mix with 
us again, I shall accompany you to the usual. place 
of meeting on Saturday fortnight. But whether 
this be agreeable to ,you» or not, I shall see you at 
leisure before that time^ and I shall make a point of 
your accompanying me to the country, about the 
middle of July, when you shall see and judge of my 
mode of life ^ and when you may command, amidst 
the unrufHed scenes of rural retirement, what assist- 
ance I can afford you, either in arranging your af- 
fairs, or directing your studies and amusements. In 
the mean time, 1 am, dear Sir, with hearty prayers 
for your improvement, your most faithful friend 

Thomas Christian, . 
Edinburghj 31st May 1797. 

FINIS. 
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-*— aSi. — 30. Imett a^i after darknefik 
— — 286. lait lice, for tmccusive read successfitL 

— -— 198. J libe from bottom of note, for refiue read rnlMsi, 
»£— 3 10, last line, for /trmtdrtRd/natd, 

— — ■ ' '■ for entid read wouU. 

— — 311. — 17. for hff read tiey. and 2iii« i8* IwJcr rea4 
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